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Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State, 
Sail on, O Union, strong and ^reat ; 
Humanity, with all its fears, 
IVith all its hopes of future years. 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate ^' 

— Longfellow. 
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"X hail th3 labor movement for two reasons, and one is that it is my 
only hope for democracy. At the time of the anti-slavery agitation I was 
hot sui^ whether we should come out of the struggle with one republic or 
two, but republics I knew we should still be. I am not so confident, indeed, 
that we shall come out of this storm as a republic unless the labor move- 
ment succeeds. . . . Unless there is a power in your movement indus- 
trially and politically, the last knell of democratic liberty in this Union is 
struck. « . . We have thirty-eight one-horse legislatures in this coun- 
try, and we have got a man like Tom Scott, with three hundred and fifty 
million dollars in his hands, and if he walks through the states they have 
no power. . . . Now there is nothing but the rallying of men against 
money that can contest with that power. . . . Rally industrially if you 
\ ,': will ; rally for eight hours, for a little division of profits, for co-operation ; 

rally for such banking power in the government as would give us money at 
three per cent. Only organize, and stand together. Claim something to- 
gether, and at once ; let the nation have a united demand from the laboring 
, voice, and then when you have got that, go on after another and get some- 
thing. I say, let the debts of the country be paid ; abolish the banks, and 
let the government lend every Illinois farmer (if he wants it) who is bor- 
rowing money at ten per cent, money on half-value of his land at three per 
cent. The same poKcy that gave a million acres to the Pacific Railroad 
because it was a great national effort will allow of our lending Chicago 
twenty millions of money at three per cent to rebuild it. . . . Having 
abolished slavery, the only question left is labor— the relations of capital to 
labor.*' — Wendell Phillips (Address before the Grand Lodge of Knights of 

St. Crispin, April, i»;2) 
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PREFACE. 

/TAHIS PUBLICATION is of national importance, con- 
I taining the letters of the author to Gen. Clarkson on 
■^ the federal election bill. They attracted attention 
quite generally throughout the Union, and were reprinted in 
nearly all the states. It is a day-by-day commentary on 
passing political events of 1890 and 1891 — a mirror of the 
mind of a Farmers' Alliance man, and, it may be, reflects 
the minds of many farmers. He is dissatisfied with existing 
conditions, and is trying to fathom the mystery of the bon- 
dage of the many that he plainly sees confronting the masses 
of his countrymen. His object is to learn the truth. . He ' 
believes that the liberties of his country are endangered 
to-day as never before, and not by "the dangerous class" 
(so called), the working people,}f or whose enslavement Pink- 
erton's merce^iaries and the national guards have been armed 
and drilled— tbut by the plutocrats,) the ''quarter of a million I 
rich men" that Rev. Joseph Cook says "control seventy-five 
per cent of the nation's wealth." 

The "Farmers' Movement" has for its only aim the pres- 
ervation of the rights and liberties of the people guaranteed * 
by the federal constitution — undoubtedly the best instru- 
ment of government ever devised by man. 

The convention of 1787 was composed of minds as great 
as have ever illuminated the world. Washington, Franklin, 
Hamilton, Adams and Madison were members of that great 
convention. If those immortal statesmen could arise from 
their graves to-day, and, after an investigation of the condi- 
tion of our country (if that is not already known to them), 
what may we say would be the report they would make, if 
they gave their opinions : 

"We are delighted" (would they not say?) "with the 
wonderful progress manifest on every hand, and in every line 
of development that marks the material greatness of a nation. 
What growth of cities, and what advance in educational 
facilities! Inventions beyond our anticipations! What an 
effect these have had upon society — especiallY t\v<^ v«M^xiNSss^ 
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of steam power! To them mainly may we ascribe the great 
increase of wealth. 

"Without tools man is helpless; but with them what 
wonders does he accomplish! 

"We see only bright prospects before mankind. Have 
the few gathered in their hands the reins of control of the 
wealth of the nation? That is only a temporary condition. 
It cannot last long in the presence of universal suffrage and 
popular enlightenment. 

"The powers that have been already exercised by the 
• national government are sufficient to enable it to harmonize 
the discordant relations between labor and capital by, if 
, , £ necessary, abolishing private ownership of lands, mines, 
'.\\ Ty manufactories, railroads, canals, etc., etc., putting an 
end to the employment of labor by private capital, placing 
the control of the tools of production in the hands of the 
commonwealth, establishing, by legal means, cooperative 
production and cooperative distribution of products, and or- 
daining that no tax in the form of rent or of money interest 
shall be paid hereafter, except into the coffers of the state 
for the common benefit. 

" These and other great reforms the people have, under 
the federal constitution, ample power to peacefully establish 
by law. And even greater reforms will be inaugurated in the 
near future by the will of the people expressed at the ballot 
box." 

This, and more, we may imagine the fathers saying. 
Looking into the not -distant future they might truly declare 
that the American constitution will become the fundamental 
law of all the nations. 

The author has no quarrel with political parties. The 
parties are good enough. But party leaders, "bid their 
master, the people, change their minds.** It is with 
false leaders the people have to deal. In obedience to the 
demands of plutocracy, they would take from the people the 
control of the ballot box, and they would hold our finance to 
the gold standard. These two wrongs must be resisted. 
The accomplishment of either is slavery to the producers. 
The people must control existing parties or destroy them. 

Of James S. Clarkson let it be repeated by me for the 
thousandth time, for so mj^ heart prompts and truth justifies 
my saying it, he is one of the truest and best of men. A 
purer patriot, a more unselfish lover of mankind, a more 
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steadfast friend, a more modest and kinder-hearted person 
does not live. Every word uttered against his good name is 
base calumny. If all political leaders were such as he, 
American liberty would never be endangered, and the toiler 
would never be oppressed. As the leader of the Iowa dele- 
gation in the national republican convention of 1882 he did 
more than any other man to save the nation from autocracy. 
He loved the old hero of Appomattox. But he loved his 
country more. Guided by an intense and unselfish devotion 
to the public good (as also in 1892 in behalf of James G. 
Blaine), he opposed the nomination of U. S. Grant for a 
third term. He opposed ''stronger government." He op- 
posed an empire. He opposed the winding up of the Amer- 
ican republic. 

This series of ''Cabin Home Papers" is of the author's 
vital being, a part. It is his best, perhaps last and truest 
word. 
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I. A NEW SONG. 

**IIe put a new song in my mouth" 

— Bible. 
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I. 

Where is Dives? In perdition; and the toilers* God's the 

Lord; 
Truth is mightier than Mammon ; Right is stronger than the 

sword. 
<< Peace" inscribed upon our banner, ''Love" our watchword 

and our boast, 
The United Sons of Freedom, an unconquerable host. 

Hear the thunders of our cannon voicing tidings to the 
free : 

We the millions, mighty workers, now control on land 
and sea ; 

Lo! the North and South united : East and West joined 
heart and hand. 

Marshaled 'neath our star-lit colors, rule with righteous- 
ness the land. 

II. 

We unfurl the sky-born ensign, rally round the standard old, 
Swear the Stars and Stripes shall emblem rights of man, not 

power of gold ; 
And we strike for home and hearthstone, only strike for God 

and Right — 
Grandly strike for what is sacred in the van of every fight. 

Hear the booming of our cannon voice glad tidings to 

the free, 
That the millions, stalwart workers, have rechartered 

liberty; 
And the North and South, united, utter their sublime 

command 
That the Wall-street money barons cease to pauperize 

the land. 
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But the ballot is our weapon ; justice is our only shield; 
Chanting psalms of David, Forward, Ironsides! and sweep 

the field! 
This is Nasbey! This is Yorktown! Hark! the mighty 

victors cheer! 
*Tis the good old cause triumphant ; Roundhead smites the 

Cavalier. 

Hear the warnings of our cannon bearing tidings of the 

free: 
We, the people, patriot workers, now command the land 

and sea — 
While, the North and South united, looking to our God 

on high, 
And relying on the ballot, pray — and '* keep our powder 

dry." 

IV. 

Tell it not that we, whose fathers crossed the icy Delaware, 
Smote the Hessian hosts at Trenton, — will surrender to 

despair; 
But, while Washington's remembered, shall maintain our * 

holy cause. 
And preserve our rights untrammeled — freedom and our 

ancient laws. 

Hear the roaring of our cannon tell the story of the free : 
We, whose fathers won at Yorktown, nevermore shall 

bow the knee ; 
Of the rights the fathers chartered thinking like the 

fathers thought, 
'Neath the old Star Spangled Banner, fighting like the 

fathers fought. 

V. 

We shall hold the wealth created by the labor of our hands ; 
We shall free the tools and money, and make common, too, 

the lands, 
That the people may have plenty — win an answer to their 

prayers, 
And be rid of tramps and criminals, beiu^ t\d oi\xCS^X^w^'axx^«5.. 
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Hear the ihusic of our cannon bring glad tidings to the 
free : 

We the millions, brawny workers, reordain Equality ; 

And the North and South united, East and West joined 
heart and hand. 

Have now sworn to lift the burden ofi the mortgage- 
laden land. 

VI. 

Lo! the day has dawned upon us ; lo! the hour has come at 

last, 
When we rise to higher freedom than the freedom of the 

past; 
When the tribes and tongues and kindreds of the nations 

shall be one, 
And the Golden Rule of Jesus the one law beneath the sun. 

Hear the thunders of our cannon voicing tidings to the 

free: 
A Republic of All Nations! a World-wide Democraty! 
See the North and South united. East and West joined 

heart and hand. 
Hail Columbia's flag resplendent waving over every land. 
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II. THE INTRODUCTION, 

In adding a << last word" to my Pending Conflict, June 
ig, 1890, I said: 

<< Reader, farewell. I have fearlessly tried to do my duty 
to my country and to humanity. I have not spoken hastily; 
but have given deliberate utterance to my profound convic- 
tions. Yet, the vote of the federal senate on the silver bill 
June, 1890, has led me to believe that I have under-esti- 
mated the patriotism of the majority of that body as now 
constituted. Wall and Lombard street money lenders met 
with defeat for the first time in twenty-seven years in our 
house of lords." 

It has since been discovered that the free coinage bill 
that passed the plutocratic senate of the United States con- 
tained a hidden clause, worded so as not to attract attention 
to its real meaning and purpose, and designed to demone- 
tize our entire issue of greenback money — it has transpired 
that the bill was a cunning fraud — a diabolical attempt to 
steal a march on the people, as was done when silver was 
demonetized. When the people discovered what had been 
done in 1873, how that one-half the coined money of America 
had been demonetized by a cunning trick, congressmen 
made haste to proclaim that they did not know the bill con- 
tained such a clause, and President Grant said he did know 
it. I do not believe that President Grant did know it; but 
Hon. John Sherman last winter, in a speech before the 
United States senate, declared that it was well known by 
congress that the bill would demonetize silver, and that what 
was done was done knowingly and designedly. 

But what does this prove? It proves that the people are 
not considered; that the will of the people is not what 
dictates the passage of the laws; that there is a controlling 
power other than the people, and that, in obedience to the 
demands of that power, laws the most revolutionary in their 
character are hurried through congress and signed by the 
president without ever having been submitted for discussion 
before the country. Indeed, congress has become a conclave 
of dictators and has ceased to be a body ol x^^x^'s^^'^'aJoM^'^ 
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of the voting millions. Almost did the fifty-first congress 
take the last step that would have placed that body beyond 
the reach of popular control, beyond the pale of a repre- 
sentative body elected by the people, and making of it a 
body of appointees of the money power — the power that has 
dictated the legislation of this nation on finance, and on 
every other question that involved the prosperity of the 
millions since the close of the civil war. The fedei*al elec- 
tion bill, that was hurried through the house of representa- 
tives in six days, was designed to destroy democratic govern- 
ment — to overthrow the power of the people — to place them 
where they could never have a voice by means of the ballot. 

Has this purpose been relinquished by the traitor chiefs 
of party? — by the federalist leaders of the eastern states? 
— the disciples of Alexander Hamilton who framed the fed- 
eral election bill with the design of revolutionizing the 
American government and placing it permanently under the 
control of the plutocrats of New England and New York? 
If the republican party reelect Benjamin Harrison to the 
presidency and again have a controlling majority in both 
houses of congress, will that measure become law? There 
is^ertainly reasonable ground to fear that it will. Presi- 
dent Harrison defines the abominable measure the **anly un- 
redeemed pledge of the republican party." Major McKinley 
said in a speech at Cincinnati last spring: **The mission of 
the republican party will never be ended until the federal 
election bill has become law." And the Chicago Inter Oceaji 
— the greatest western mouthpiece of republican politics, 
denounces Senator Quay for having worked for its defeat. 
The editor of that great journal, speaking of the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Quay as chairman of the national republican 
committee, says: 

*<The great mistake of Quay was in undertaking to be a 
leader in statesmanship. Evidently he has no clear percep- 
tion of the difference between campaign work and work in 
congress. For some reason never satisfactorily explained 
he undertook the defeat of the election bill, one of the great 
distinctively republican measures before the last congress. 
The effort was a success, but it was one of those victories 
which meant defeat. The day of his. triumph was the day 
of his great disaster. He is not a statesman and should not 
have attempted to play the part of one. That bill ought to 
have become a law. Its failure was nothing short of a 
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calamity, and Mr. Quay is not the only prominent republi- 
can held responsible for the failure of its passage who will 
be made to feel the weight of public condemnation." 

That quotation means a great deal. It means that there 
is a gigantic conspiracy on foot to destroy popular liberty; 
that the conspirators are a controlling majority of the lead- 
ers of the republican party, and that Mr. Quay and other 
'* prominent republicans" are to be disciplined for their 
patriotism. 

And why? Why is there an attempt seriously made by 
the congress of the United States to destroy popular liberty 
and revolutionize the American government? And in whose 
interest? 

Thomas G. Shearman of New York, delivered an address 
in Portland, Ore., on the seventeenth day of June, 1890, in 
which he said: 

'* It can be demonstrated with great ease by statistics, 
which are undisputed, that, at the present day, less than 
100,000 persons, constituting as a matter of fact only about 
one two hundredth part of our working force, are possessed 
of incomes which enable them to save about three-fifths of 
the wealth that is annually saved in this country. And as 
wealth is substantially reproduced within less than thirty 
years 100,000 persons are destined to own three-fifths of the 
entire wealth of the United States, lands, houses, improve- 
ments, goods, chattels, personal property of every kind." 

The centralization of wealth has been produced by causes 
put in operation since the beginning of the civil war. Mr. 
Shearman says: 

** Forty years ago a man worth Ji, 000,000 was, even in 
our great city of New York, an object of remark and envy. 
Such a man is now utterly obscure and unnoticed, and is con- 
sidered to have laid merely the beginnings of a very moderate 
part of the capital which would be necessary for him to make 
a living. Whereas, forty years ago there was but one man 
in the United States who was supposed to be worth more than 
$5,000,000, there are several As tors now each of whom is 
reputed to be worth at least 1^50,000,000. There are probably 
ten times as many men tq-day who are worth |>20,ooo,ooo as 
there were forty years ago who were worth |>i, 000,000, and 
there are now several men who are worth over f 100.000,000 
each. 

"This state of things is developing more and motes x^^^- 
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idly. In every corner are men and women buried in obscur 
ity until we learn by some accident that they are worth their 
Jio,ooo,ooo or Jl20,ooo,ooo. A single member of a banking 
firm in Philadelphia lately died, leaving more than twenty 
one million dollars. There are at least four surviving part 
ners in that firm having equal shares with the deceased. 
Two Philadelphians, of no public fame, recently died leaving 
$22,000,000 each. One lady in my own city of Brooklyn is 
worth certainly not less than $30,000,000. We see evidences 
of this enormous accumulation on every side." 

How this great change has come about is not so impor- 
tant to know as to know the consequences that must follow 
(if not averted) to the freedom, welfare and happiness of the 
American people. Mr. Shearman states in one sentence a 
most startling truth. He says : 

** If you intend to maintain the republic you have got to 
keep the majority of the wealth of the country in the hands 
of the majority of its people.'* 

Who will dispute this self-evident proposition? 

*<Inall parts of the country," Mr. Shearman declares, 
**rich men are putting their heads together and whispering : 
* What are we to do about popular suffrage? What will be- 
come of our property if we allow universal suffrage to go on? 
Can this government last under such an arrangement?' And 
they whisper to each other, * It cannot.* " 

Of course if the centralization of the wealth of the nation 
in a few hands is incompatible with the public welfare, then 
the inalienable rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness must be maintained by the people recovering their 
lost inheritance. The wealth of the country must he restored 
to the many. This the robbers understand. Hence they 
'have determined to destroy popular liberty. I will quote 
Mr. Shearman's opinion on this point. He says : 

**I do not believe they will ever abolish popular suffrage; 
but this I do predict, without fear that the future will 
falsify it, that if this state of things continues unchanged 
for thirty years, or at the most, fifty years more, while you 
will retain the form and shell of popular government, you 
will be in reality subject to an absolute plutocracy. There 
will be possibly 20,000,000 or 25,000,000 votes cast; and so 
long as plutocracy can manage that of the 25,000,000 cast, 
12,600,000 shall be cast on their side, they will count the re- 
maining 12,400,000; but the moment there is a change, and 
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the men who control, as they will control, at that time, from 
two-thirds to three-fourths of all the wealth of the country, 
find that 12,600,000 are going to vote against them, the last 
200,000, somehow or other, will not be counted." 

He explains in a few words how this will be accomplished. 

**It is proposed to put an act through congress which will 
put your elections under the rule of a dominant central 
officer." 

Of course this '* dominant central officer" would be con- 
trolled by the plutocracy of the east. If these plutocrats 
have controlled presidents and congresses would they not 
control the ''chief supervisors" and the ''counting boards?" 
Certainly they would. It was the intention of the federal 
election law to place the control of elections and the count- ^ 
ing of votes in the hands of the direct agents of the money 
power. It was a deliberate attempt to destroy the govern- 
ment of the people and to establish, on a sure foundation, 
plutocratic domination. 

When I speak of the republican party with reference to 
the men who vote, as a body, the republican ticket, I speak 
with the most profound respect. Never was there a better 
party. A great majority of the voters of the northern states 
have been members of that party. The patriotism of the 
north rallied to its support during the dark period of the civil 
war. But when I speak of the "grand old party" with ref- 
erence to its dominant leaders during the session of the fifty- 
first congress it is not with the same feeling of respect. I 
utterly loathe their methods and the purpose they had in 
view — the destruction of the liberties of the people. Yet I 
remember, and shall never forget, that the federal election 
bill would have become a law but for the patriotic opposition 
of a few republican senators. While returning grateful 
thanks to the democratic senators and representatives who 
voted unanimously against the measure, let us be grateful 
also to the republican senators who did not bow their knees 
to Baal — the money power. Let us from^the depths of our 
inmost hearts thank Quay, and Ingalls, and Stanford, and 
Stewart, and Jones, and Teller, and Washburn, and Walcott 
and Cameron. Rich men, many of them ; millionaires, some 
of them, yet they did not prove false to their country in the 
supreme moment. Thanks, brave men, one and all, demo- 
crats and republicans, but above all, true patriots. Ma^ 
2 
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honors be heaped upon you by a grateful people, and may 
God bless you! 

Never was liberty endangered more than it is sit this mo- 
ment. A greater enemy than Philip or Alexander was to 
Athens, than Charles I to the commons of England, than 
George III to our fathers, threatens America to-day. It is 
plutocracy controlling party leaders. Just the other day. 
Gov. Fifer, of Illinois, in a speech before a convention of 
farmers at Joliet, asks the question: 

'*Will we lose our republican form of government and 
take on a stronger one?" 

The answer he returns to his own question ought to 
awaken our profound apprehensions. He says: 

** Just so certainly as I stand here this government will 
fall. All tends to wealth, wealth to luxury, luxury to weak- 
ness, and weakness to lapse." 

The contest opening in the United States is between two 
distinct classes — those who live by investments of money, and 
those who live by labor, between speculators and toilers — be- 
tween those who figure their gains by per cent on money put into 
business, and those dependent solely on the fruits of their own 
toil, whether of hand or brain. Of course the money-investor 
may work just as hard with his hands and his mind as the \. 
day laborer, but it is not on this depend his profits. He lives i 
by the labor of others, realizing greater returns than the ^ 
labor of many men could produce, if successful in his specu- 
lations. A clerk does more work than Jay Gould. The clerk 
receives a dollar or two for his day's work ; Gould realizes 
on his investments thousands of dollars a day. The question 
to be decided is. Shall the laws be made for the speculators 
or for the toilers? As a rule, speculative interests are incor- 
porated ; so the fight narrows down to the individual con- 
tending against corporate power for the rights of *<life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness " — the inalienable rights of 
man. 
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III. THE OUTLOOK, 

Shall we submit to the decision of foreign syndicates the 
question, <*What shall be the money of rhe people of the 
United States?** That is what an ** international monetary 
conference" means. Did our fathers achieve the independ- 
ence of the American states in 1776, or not? If they did, 
we are free. Did Great Britain ask the United States what 
kind of money shall be legal in India ? The proposal for an 
international monetary conference to settle the question of 
whether we shall have silver dollars or not, and what shall 
be their weight, is treasonable. The men who propose it are 
traitors, according to the standard of loyalty the fathers have 
handed down to us. Did Lincoln call for an ''international 
conference" to say whether we should make greenbacks legal 
tender in 1861? Would not the foreigner have said no? If 
we must call on foreign nations to legislate for us on finance, 
we might as well dispense with our congress at Washington 
altogether. Let Harrison disperse it as Cromwell did the 
rump parliament. If Harrison has the legal right to settle 
the question of the kind of money America shall have, by a 
treaty v^ith great Britain and other nations, he has become 
an autocrat, with 'power equal to that of the Russian czar. 
"But a foreign treaty must be ratified by the senate," is it 
said? What is the senate of the United States but a con- 
clave of millionaires who have no regard for the interests of 
the American producing millions? They have no regard for 
any interests but of the speculators of Wall street. This is 
as true as that the earth is a sphere. 

1 believe that the president of the United States has en- 
tered into a conspiracy with gold gamblers to fasten upon the 
people of the United States the gold standard for money by 
means of an international treat}''. The kind of money we 
shall have is a question vital to our freedom, prosperity and 
independence^ and belongs not to the foreigner — the agents 
of European despotisms — to decide for us. It is a question 
a million times more important than tariff or free trade. It 
is the most important question rhat can be submitted to be 
legislated upon. Where resides the l^.^-xcva.VL\w% ^<^-^^\. V>x 
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the people of the United States? In England? In Germany? 
In France? In Russia? In Austria? In Italy? So the presi- 
dent of the United States says. So the gold gamblers de- 
clare. So Wall street decides. So the senate of the United 
States; would have it. It would ratify a treaty to that effect 
by order of the Rothschilds and Barings whom they repre- 
sent — whose sole agents they are. 

Let the people damn any man or party that proposes to 
submit our (inance to European dictation. If we are inde- 
pendent at all it is in reference to the determination of what 
kind of money we shall have. We have arrived at a period 
when independent thought and independent action are de- 
manded of each American voter. Who cannot see that the 
machinery of, party is controlled by a power outside of the 
people — by the money power of the east? Who cannot see 
that the American government has been controlled since the 
surrender of Lee by the money power? I see it. You see 
it, reader. It is plain and palpable to any mind. 

The people must awaken and act. .They can defeat the 
enemy. They can refuse to be whipped in to vote as ordered 
by party bosses. The people are capable of governing. 
They must make a general strike against the domination of 
corrupt party leaders. 

It is complacently believed by the men who have hereto- 
fore controlled the political current of affairs — the ''specula- 
tive" men and their paid adherents, attorneys, editors, and 
such as have been placed in office by their influence, that the 
old ord^r of things will still go on, as for the twenty-seven 
years past it has gone on, the rich growing richer and the 
poor poorer, bonds selling at a great premium, lands at a 
great discount, cities building, farms abandoned, idlers liv- 
ing fast, workers starving, speculators paying no taxes and 
amassing wealth, farmers paying eighty per cent of the taxes 
though owning but twenty per cent of the wealth, the specu- 
lators lords and gods, the farmers tributary slaves, the rich- 
est lands either owned by corporations or mortgaged to them, 
th6 people of Iowa pajdng twenty-two millions a year interest, 
and each of the other states paying proportionately as much, 
and in many states even more. This condition of things, it 
is expected by the speculators, will be continued right along, 
and no let-up for centuries to come. 
/ do not expect it. A change is at hand. The people are 
uneasy. They are restive under this galling yoke. They know 
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that their demands are disregarded at Washington. They know 
that nominating conventions are controlled by corporate mo- 
nopoly. They know that since 1865 they have had no voice in 
this government. They know that British money-lenders and 
their agents in New York and Boston have greater influence 
in the directing of our financial policy than have the Ameri- 
can voters. They know that this nation is to-day ruled by a 
moneyed oligarchy — that it has become a de facto plutocratic 
despotism, and has been so for twenty-seven years. The 
common people have*no longer any voice in the direction of 
the governmental affairs of this nation. John Shermanism 
has become more despotic in the United States than was 
Bismarckism in Germany under the old emperor. It will no 
longer be endured by the American people. Ohio was car- . 
ried in November, 1891, by the plutocracy. It is the last 
election the money-power will ever carry in any state of the 
American union. 

I say nothing here of party. The money-power knows no 
party. It cares not for the name of republican or democrat. 
In one state it stands in with the republicans, in another 
with the democrats. In none with the weaker party. That 
power will align itself with the dominant party whenever and 
wherever it can. It must be on the beating side. It must 
have the balance of power wherever practicable. The people 
divide. The money-power steps in between to conquer. 
''Divide and conquer" is its, motto. 

But the day of division is passed. The people will here- 
i after stand together arrayed solidly against the money-power 
( of the east. That is, in brief, the future policy of this nation, 
viz.: The People vs, the Money-Power. *'Down with the 
money-power!" will be the universal demand of the Ameri- 
can masses until the people triumph. 

Such rapid impoverishment of the masses and enrichment 
of the few as has gone forward since 1868 is unparalleled in 
the history of mankind since the beginning of the world. 
Lands depreciating in value, thousands of farms abandoned, 
government bonds selling at a premium of 29 per cent, thjp 
government itself being the chief purchaser; 1^58, 090,000 
given as a bonus to bondholders by the government from 
March 4, 1889, to March 4, 1891, ''premium on bonds re- 
deemed prior to their maturity," the lands of the nation have 
been mortgaged to the Shylocks of the east, Iowa, I repe^', 
paying $22,000,000 annual interest, principally oiv t^x.\!c^\sss3rOt- 
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gages, and. each of the other agricultural states of the west 
and south a proportionately large sum, the farmers north and 
south having thus become tributary slaves to the money-lords 
of the old world and the new. This is the exact truth ex- 
pressed in few words, and the people generally know it. 
They will submit to this condition of things no longer. They 
will throw off the yoke of slavery, *' peaceably if they can, 
forcibly if they must." That is the condition of the public 
mind to-day — a condition of unrest. That condition of the 
public mind was shown in 1884, in the election of Grover 
Cleveland to the presidency. On the promise of a change 
for the better on the money question, ''free silver" being a 
plank of the national and state platforms of the republican 
party, Benjamin Harrison was elected president in 1888, and 
the whole power of government was entrusted to the repub- 
lican party. Before two years had elapsed of republican rule 
it was seen by the people to be a leap from the frying-pan 
into the fire. The coinage of silver was stopped. A fraud- 
ulent ''silver bill *' was put- in operation. Wall street again 
on top! The treasury was emptied. A billion of dollars was 
given to the rich and distributed in job lots to corruptionists. 
A serious attempt was also made to revolutionize the govern- 
ment, placing the "care" of the ballot box and the counting 
of the ballots in the control of the eastern plutocrats through 
the agency of the appointees of the federal courts. A new 
ism prevailed in the house of representatives, known as Reed- 
ism — abhorrent to the American idea of equal rights. The 
action of the republican leaders was like that of ravenous 
wolves in the midst of a flock of defenseless sheep. But the 
shepherd — the people — was not afar off. The wolves were 
trapped, killed, destroyed. The indignant masses on the 
ides of November, 1890, cleaned out the republican house of 
representatives as effectually with the ballot as did Oliver 
Cromwell purg'^^the long parliament with his soldiers, April 
20, 1653. 
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IV. i860 AND i8po. 

The property interest of 100,000 slaveholders in 3,000,000 
of chattel slaves was thought to be jeopardized by the elec- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln to the presidency in i860. What 
other cause was there for firing on Fort Sumter? What else 
produced secession and the civil war? Lee, Jackson, Long- - 
street, Davis, Breckenridge, and others of the great southern 
leaders, were men proud of their records as Americans. 
They were honorable, magnanimous, great and good men, 
and many of them had won world-wide reputations as soldiers' 
fighting bravely under the stars and stripes in Mexico. But 
they tried to destroy this government in order to save their 
slave property, valued at ;? 1,500, 000, 000. The wealth of the 
whole United States to-day is J63, 000, 000, 000. Two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand capitalists, with no love for popular 
rights, no attachment to democratic institutions, own 75 per 
cent of the wealth of our coi^ntry, or forty-five billions. They 
know that the disinherited millions can and will reclaim their 
birthright through the agency of the ballot box, if universal 
suffrage be not speedily put down, or some scheme devised 
to control elections and count the votes so as to favor the 
plutocracy and give them control of the government. 

The federal election bill was a covert attempt to get rid 
of universal suffrage without a resort to '* military necessity" 
and civil war. It had one sole aim — to turn over the 
government to the plutocracy of the east — to disfranchise 
the people — to destroy the suffrage of the masses. I 
believe this. Of all the wicked deeds that were ever at- 
tempted on this planet by any but Satan himself, this was 
the worst. It was meant to defraud the greatest and freest 
nation of the earth of its birthright of liberty; to undo, by a 
cunning cheat, all that had been accomplished for the free- 
dom of ma'nkind by our fathers in the revolutionary war ; to 
nullify democratic government. It was an attempt at 
"peaceful revolution ;" to turn back the hour-hand of prog- 
ress and place us again in the dark ages of despotism. The 
declaration of independence, if the force bill had been got 
through the senate, as it was through the Ko\3»&'^, 'wA ^^5|JJ«:^ 
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by the president, would have been an antiquated scroll, like 
those found in the ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum. We 
would have reached the end of the American republic. 

But has not the repubhc come to an end? The fifty- 
first congress showed a total disregard of the demands 
of the people. That congress, in its most important 
action, was a most barefaced betrayal of sacred trust. In 
unmistakable words it said: '*We do not represent men; 
we represent money." The only thing that prevents all the 
republicah voters from seeing this is the blindness of party 
spirit. *'Two thousand capitalists own more than all the 
rest of the sixty-five millions of our population." Is this a 
power to be feared? '*Two hundred and fifty thousand rich 
men control seventy-five per cent of the nation's wealth." Is 
this a power to be feared? '*The American republic is, 
therefore, practically owned by less than a quarter of a mill- 
ion of persons." Is this a power to be feared? «'If present 
causes, which produce concentration of capital, continue, the 
republic will soon be owned by less than fifty thousand men." 
Is this a power to be feared? 

Yes, it is a power to be feared, and that far more than the 
slave power, even on the lat, 2d and 3d days of July, 1863, 
or on the occasion of the great national democratic conven- 
tion of i860, at Charleston. The republican party, without 
a Stephen A. Douglas — God bless his name! — to hold a 
grand division of the party hosts still entrenched in the camp 
of patriotism, is devoted to the money power, body and soul. 
It says to the people, '* Depart, I never knew you! I know 
not manhood. I know only money. The rights of usurers 
must be maintained. The rights of man begone!" Say what 
we will, the democratic party is democratic. See Thomas 
Jefferson, the founder of the ancient party, riding to the na- 
tion's capital on the back of a pony, and, when he had dis- 
mounted, hitching his horse to a post, then, entering the 
building to deliver his inaugural message, instead of riding 
in a coach and six, with liveried footmen following, as the father 
of his country, George Washington — be his great and worthy 
name spoken with prof oundest reverence — had done. The time 
has come when we must contend for democratic principles, 
as our fathers did. We must maintain popular rights, popu- 
lar liberty and popular government, or see them forever lost. 
We must ask and answer. Shall this government regard man, 
or only property? Shall the rights of man be maintained, or i 
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only the rights of property owners ? Shall the millions be 
free, prosperous and happy again, as of old, or shall they 
continue always, as they are now, disinherited and miserable 
slaves to a moneyed aristocracy? Shall the congress of the 
United States represent men, or shall it represent money 
only? I tell you, reader, we have reached a crisis in the his- 
tory of our country when we must rise on tiptoe ajpd with one 
mighty stroke of the sabre of the popular voice cleave the 
huge giant of party spirit through brain and spine! The 
great New England federalist leaders of the republican party 
have thrown off the mask and we behold them the open foes 
of American liberty. The majority of the house of repre- 
sentatives of the fifty-first congress, in obedience to the man- 
dates of the east, spat in the faces of the American people. 
There is no doubt of this. They said to them, "Ye are 
dogs! Cringe before your master and ours — the money power 
of the east." 

Oh, the burning curses that I hold back, smothered deep 
down in my heart! Reptiles! ye have betrayed the people! 
I have no better opinion of the treacherous leaders of the re- 
publican party, responsible for the passage of the federal 
election bill through the house, than I have of venomous 
rattlesnakes. They ought to be shunned and hated like mad 
dogs. 

The history of our country will show, when correctly writ- 
ten, that our liberties were more imperiled by the threatened 
action of the fifty-first congress than by the secession ordin- 
ance of i860; that the federal election bill was the culmina- 
tion of a conspiracy of New York millionaires and New Eng- 
land federalists to place the control of the American govern- 
ment permanently in the hands of the plutocrats; that the 
Massachusetts statesmen, Hoar and Lodge, undertook to 
overthrow the American republic in obedience to the behests 
of their master, the devil, and the money power of the old 
world; that they are conscious traitors as criminal as were 
Benedict Arnold and Judas Iscariot. 

The statesmen and journalists of the east hold the opin- 
ions of independent western men in the same contempt that 
the statesmen and journalists of the south, prior to 1861, held 
the opinions of independent northern men. As the northern 
democratic leaders then toadied to the south, so do western 
republican leaders now toady to the east. B\it vtidK^^\s5ss5:«iN. 
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western opinion, on economic questions, deserves no more" 
to be despised to-day by eastern men than than did independ- 
ent northern opinion deserve to be despised by southern men. 
The east may learn, by dearly-bought experience, the same 
lesson that the south learned (if it prove to be as blind to the 
signs of the times as was the south), that there are men as 
wise, as determined, and as mighty as they. 

For twenty years the enemy has been silently and stealth- 
ily, ''so as not to arouse opposition," preparing for war 
against the masses. Like dumb brutes the people have been 
contentedly licking the hands that were whetting the knives 
for their destruction. For what object are silver bars hoarded 
by the ton in the vaults of the national treasury at Washing- 
ton? To be used, it may be, in a war against the people by 
the money power — coined into money to pay mercenaries to 
shoot down the people. 

The American republic will not be in existence in 1900, 
if a great awakening of the masses to the impending danger 
does not immediately take place. If the patriotic action of 
Kansas and South Carolina in 1890 be not followed by simi- 
lar action of the states generally in 1892, there will be little 
hope for the perpetuity of the government. 

But if (as in those two states) the people of every state 
join in a "great upheaval and uprising independent of and 
superior to party," (the words of J. J. Ingalls,) there will 
be hope for the continuance of this government, it may be, 
a hundred years or more longer. 

Through the potent means of a national election law de- 
priving the people of the control of the counting of the 
votes for congressmen and, indirectly, for presidental elec- 
tors, creating a power above and irresponsible to the people, 
able to coerce them into subjection by means of millions of 
deputy marshals, armed with repeating rifles, paid $5 a day 
and seconded by national guards, Pinkerton's Hessians and 
the regular army, eastern traitors designed to settle the ''ir- 
reconcilable differences between the west and the east " by 
revolution — the declaration of martial law and the abroga- 
tion of universal suffrage as a "military necessity." The 
southern leaders of i860 were not so disloyal to the Ameri- 
can flag as were the eastern leaders of 1890 — Davis and 
Toombs, as were Hoar and Reed. Those were rebels; these 
traitors. Those were foes to the union ; these to the consti- 
tution. Those favored " home rule ; " these a consolidated /i 
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despotism. I would rather be a negro slave on a southern 
plantation than to live subject to such a despotism as Hoar, 
Reed and the other traitors who dominated the fifty-first con- 
gress contemplated setting up for the United States. 

The great west and south must unite politically for their 
common protection against the money power of the east, 
and must take control of the American government and 
henceforward hold the reins tightly in their determined 
hands. New England and New York, dominated by alien 
influences and lost to American sentiment and American 
patriotism, blinded to all that is American, must be "left 
out in the cold." Their dictation of the fiscal policy^ of our 
government must now forever end. The producing and 
laboring classes north and south, east and west, will hence- 
forward mould the destiny of the American commonwealth. 
Money will be subordinated to man. 

If the federal election bill had become a law the suprem'* 
acy of numbers would have been neutralized by the power of 
corporate wealth ; the American government would have, 
been henceforth an oligarchy of money lenders, and the east 
would have contined to rule in the halls of national legisla- 
tion. 

But I say to the toilers, beware of madness ! Follow the 
leadership of discreet men. Accept the friendship of all 
who are willing to lend a helping hand. He that is for us is 
not against us. Let party spirit go the dogs. Drive no 
man from the side of the people by abusive epithets. We 
want no change of our fundamental law. Let' Jihe many 
have the same benefits of legislation that, ever since the 
surrender of Lee, have been accorded the few. This is all 
we ask. It is a reasonable request. 

A government that can pay millions in subsidies and 
bounties to the rich ; that can come to the help of the brok- 
ers of Wall street. New York, whenever they ask it, deplet- 
ing the national treasury to prevent disaster overtaking 
them ; that can spend millions to build up the railroad in- 
dustry, enriching the Goulds and Vanderbilts ; that can levy 
"protective duties" and that can establish 3,000 national 
banking corporations, advancing them " currency " at a tax 
of "one per cent on their circulation," possesses ample 
powers to do all that is asked of it by the toilers on the 
farms, and in mines and workshops. 
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I read the other day a very instructive article in the May 
number of the Arena, written by Mr. J. P. Powell, on "Thom- 
as Jefferson." He says: ''There exists unquestionably a 
tendency to centralization that we must first comprehend 
and then check with the jealousy of those who believe in 
the people. . . . The possible limits of centralization 
may have been reached, for the federal election bill has 
startled the people into an indignant protest irrespective of 
parties." 

That election bill marks the culmination of a treacherous 
conspiracy of New England federalist leaders and million- 
aires to destroy popular liberty that has been preparing in 
secret for a quarter of a century. It was to be consummated 
by an act of legislation before the masses were aware. But 
the election last fall marked the day of awakening. The 
article in the Arena referred to above discloses the fact that 
the election of Thomas Jefferson was a revolt against the 
principles of monarchy inherent in federalism — the doctrine 
of ''stronger government" so flippantly flaunted in the faces 
of the people by republican editors ever since the election 
of Gen. Grant as president, the first time. Not only was 
the election of Jefferson a revolt against the doctrine of mon- 
archy, but it was a revolution. "To what farther usurpa- 
tions of power," he asks, "would an unchecked party have 
gone that could pass the ' sedition and alien laws ? ' By the 
latter the president was empowered to banish any alien who, 
in his judgment, was a dangerous character ; by the former 
any man was subject to punishment who wrote against con- 
stituted authority. Matthew Lyon, of Vermont, a member 
of congress, under this act was put in jail for four months 
and paid a fine of $i,ooo for writing that President Adams 
was a ' man of unbounded thirst for ridiculous pomp, fool- 
ish adulation and selfish avarice.' The people took Lyon 
out of jail and sent him back to congress. He had only told 
the truth." 

Our fathers would not endure the invasion of their rights. 
Jefferson and his followers were put in control of the gov- 
ernment and held power for forty years, until the counter 
tendency of the doctrines of Jefferson culminated in anarchy, 
secession and civil war. Now have the followers of Hamil- 
ton held power for a period of more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, culuminating in despotism — threatened and nearly con- 
summated m the attempted passage of the force bill. The 
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government came as near, in 1890, to being wrecked on the./ 
rocks of despotism as it did in 1860-65 to being wrecked on 
the rocks of anarchy. 

To-day, as in the time of Washington and Adams, there 
are many men *'very able, very wealthy, very powerful men, 
who desire a monarchial government under a republican 
name." That explains the meaning of the federal election 
bill in plain English — ''monarchial government under a repub- 
lican name. " Two hundred and fifty thousand * * able, wealthy, 
powerful men " — controlling 75 per cent of the wealth of 
the United States— more than forty-seven billions of dol- 
lars of wealth — controlling congress, controlling president, 
controlling the federal courts — demanded the passage of the 
federal election bill, designed to establish '* a monarcihal 
government under a republican name." And the great re- 
publican party became a supple instrument in the hands of 
the plutocrats to accomplish this villainy! 
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Who would vote to bring back the old wild-cat eystem of 
paper money? No one, I trust. But there was a compensa- 
tion to the public in it for all its evils. Under that system 
wealth could not accumulate in a few hands. The breaking 
of the banks once in a decade of years served to level the 
conditions. Those thought to be rich became suddenly poor. 
No man was safe from loss but the very poor who had noth- 
ing to lose. All was swept away of the accumulations of 
years. All the wealth in the shape of money was lost. All 
deposits in banks became worthless, as well as the bank 
notes, circulating as money. 

But when society is considered as a body, the effect was 
good. It was not like the evils of famine. It was not like 
the passing of an invading army. There was no disturbance 
of conditions of plentifulness of the essentials of life and 
happiness. Those who thought they were in a condition to 
live without labor suddenly found that they were obliged to 
go to work — certainly a very good thing for society. What- 
ever will create a necessity for every abV^-\iO^\^^ ^^t^'otcl V2» 
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add to the common product by his own labor a quantity equal 
at least to his own support, is good. 

There could nothing happen better for the people of the ^ 
United States than the collapse of all the hanking institu- 
tions — the breaking down of all credit, public and private, . 
until neither money, bonds, mortgages, or notes of nation, 
states, corporations and individuals were worth the paper 
they were written on. This may seem like a startling utter- 
ance, but it is true. All that is artificial must give way; 
all that is not natural must be brought low. There would 
be no inequality but for the artificial. 

Do we purpose the destruction of existing conditions by 
breaking up all business interests, wiping out all credit, pub- 
lic and private, rendering worthless all money, bonds, notes 
and mortgages by a general and universal repudiation of all 
existent obligations? No such thing is designed. Butbyasys- 
tem of money distribution different from that of to-day we pur- 
pose ^rendering of no account the antiquated methods, and of 
destroying debt and credit by inaugurating a system of im- 
mediate payments. No person will be debtor to any other 
person; all obligations of individuals will be to the state. 
"Owe no man anything" will be literally carried into uni- 
versal practice. The state will be the great creditor, but it 
will owe nothing. It will issue no bonds. It v/ill pay no 
interest. 

The individual will pay interest or taxes only to the state, 
by any compulsory statute. If one gives to another, it will 
be voluntary and not obligatory. If one lends money to an- 
other, it will be as a favor and not as a business transaction. 
There will be no debts but debts of honor, except to the 
state, by the individual. 

Here, then, is a proposition for young thinkers to ponder. 
We must destroy the artificial superstructure that the selfish- 
ness of man has erected. There must be a wiping out of 
every figure written on the blackboard by the barbarous past. 
Every line that has been written by the ages and handed 
down to us must be effaced but one, viz.: *'A11 men are cre- 
ated equal and endowed by their creator with the inalienable 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. When 
any form of government becomes destructive of these ends 
it is the right of the people, it is their duty, to alter and 
abolish it, and to institute new government, laying its foun- • 
dation on such principles and organizing its powers in such / 
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form as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness." 

The system of political economy put in operation in the 
United States after the surrender of General Lee to General 
Grant is wrong. The whole effort of the government has 
been directed to one sole end, viz.: to ''strengthen the pub- 
lic credit." The "strengthening of the public credit," when 
correctly interpreted, means ''the establishment of a consol- 
i4ated despotism." A great surplus in the treasury, and 29 
per cent premium paid by the government for the redemption 
of its debt obligations, means robbery of the producing mill- 
ions. It would imply a higher condition of prosperity among 
the people if government bonds sold at a discount of 50 per 
cent than at a premium of 29 per cent. When the govern- 
ment could not borrow money and had no credit in the mon- 
etary world, was a time when the people were free from the 
burden of taxation, when "mortgage debts of the producing 
millions were unknown. The condition of our country prior 
to i860 was one in which every man had to earn his living 
by honest labor, and when "fixed incomes" were unknown. 

The catch phrase "strengthening the public credit" is a 
bad expression. It means the impoverishment of the many, 
the multiplication of millionaires and the inauguration of an 
era of tramps. The higher the price of government bonds 
the greater the tyranny of government. Do not say that the 
democratic fathers were not patriotic. Do not decry Andrew 
Jackson. Do not exult at the superiority of the present over 
the past. We have gone backward instead of forward. 
When Lincoln was shot down in Ford's theater all was lost. 
Then began peculation by public officials. Patriotism gave 
way to avarice — public spirit to the love of gain. The recon- 
struction policy of congress was a policy of the most cruel 
tyranny and robbery that history can show in modern times 
of conquerors toward the conquered. 1 hold in my left hand 
at this moment a book entitled "Why the Solid South?" 
printed by R. H. Woodward & Co., Baltimore, 1890, that 
every American patriot ought to read. It would convince 
him that the south has had good and sufficient cause to be 
** solid." 

Where do we stand to-day ? 

The people stand in the presence of would-be leaders in- 
competent to lead. Our recognized leaders are partisans 
and not patriots. They would have the " ct€id\t. ^^ \Jcifc ^^-^ 
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ernment " good ; but they do not care if the people 
are all slaves. They would make the party supreme by 
destroying the liberties of the people. They hold in con- 
tempt the rights of the voters. They would place the con- 
trol of the ballot box and the counting of the votes for rep- 
resentatives in congress and, indirectly, for presidental elec- 
tors, with the appointees of -the federal courts, that have 
already usurped all the powers of the people. This is a 
great danger. The declared intention of party leaders, rep- 
resenting the federalism of the east, to place the ballot box 
under control of deputy United States marshals and federal su- 
previsors of election and counting boards appointed by federal 
judges irresponsible to the people, is worse than the seces- 
sion ordinance of i860. It is an open declaration in favor 
of the destruction of the American system of government 
**of the people, by the jf)eople, for the people," and the 
establishment of oligarchal rule— the rule of the plutocracy 
of New York and New England over the producing millions 
north and south. 

I am but one •individual. I can do something. I can 
give my life in opposing this revolution. The moment that 
federal control of the ballot box is inaugurated I shall rebel. 
But is there any danger of this thing being brought about? 
It looks so. The Philadelphia Press of April 22, 1892, says 
that ^^ It is the vital issue," and declares that : 

'< Every republican state platform adopted so far this year 
has, we believe, contained a plank on this subject. The 
language is as strong and decisive as any ever used by politi- 
cal conventions on this question, and the determination of 
the republican party is made as clear as ever never to drop 
this subject until the colossal wrong under which the party 
suffers is righted." 

And it further says : 

^* The democrats doubtless imagined that the republicans 
would abandon this issue when the election bill was defeated 
in 1 89 1 through the treachery of a few republican senators. 
They never made a worse miscalculation in their lives. 

. The republican party will never abandon this ques- 
tion so long as it remains true to its principles." 

If that be true, I say the same that Luther said in the 
presence of Charles V. : ** Here I stand, I cannot do other- 
wise." If that be true I will give my life willingly before I 
will see the republican party gain control again of the gov- 
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ernment of my country. The foolhardy republican press has 
gone so far now, and the political bosses that have controlled 
the state conventions, that only by an authoritative declara- 
tion of the national republican convention and the nomina- 
tion of a candidate for president known to be opposed to 
federal control of the ballot box, can I do otherwise than 
oppose the party with all the strength of my feeble arm. 

And that is saying all any man can say and promising to 
do all any man can promise; for every living voter is indi- 
vidually a unit and can only speak as one. But I believe 
that the millions will go with me to help with might and 
main to dig the grave of the party and the party bosses that 
would destroy the liberties of the American people by the 
passage of a federal election law. When that has been done 
and the party buried deep down as hades the people will 
again control in the halls of congress. No longer will party 
bosses **bid their master, the people, change their minds," 
but president and congress will vie with each other to carry 
out the voice and will of the voting millions. Then will we 
return again to the ground of economy and sound principles 
of finance carried out of old under the rule of Andrew Jack- 
son, as true a patriot and as level-headed a statesman as ever 
lived to bless his country. We will never return to the old 
"wild cat " system of paper money, but the national bank- 
ing trust. will be got rid of and the farmers will be relieved 
from ihe burden of unbearable taxation and usury that now 
weighs them down. 



VI. THE DECLINE OF AGRICULTURE. 

Facts are stubborn things. Why has agriculture lan- 
guished during the last thirty years, not only in the United 
States but in Great Britain? Old England and New are both 
alike in this: agriculture is unprofitable in both. Old Eng- 
land has all the benefits of free trade; New England of a pro- 
tective tariff. It does not pay to till the soil in Great Brit- 
ain. It does not pay to till ihe soil in the United States. It 
is said that farms almost in sight of the great city of London 
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lie untilled because it does not pay to cultivate the soil. 
How is it in Ireland and Scotland? How in New England? 
The following report is made by a member of the Massachu- 
setts board of agriculture, and printed in the New England 
Almanac: 

'* Thirty years ago this part of the United States contained 
thousands of small farms which are now abandoned. In 
every neighborhood we see the desert^ homesteads falling 
in ruins and their fields returning to forests. The traveler in 
these districts feels that some great plague has fallen upon 
the people. Thus in the towns of Tisbury and Chilmark, in 
Dukes county, Massachusetts, more than three-fifths of the 
farmsteads of thirty years ago are now deserted. On one 
tract of twelve hundred acres, where formerly stood twenty- 
two farm houses, only eight remain, and the greater part of 
the fields has grown up in brushwood. Several of the New 
England states have been led to the extraordinary measure 
of making a census of their abandoned farms, with the hope 
that foreigners might be induced to buy them. Although 
these lists are imperfect, in that they take account only of 
those places where the houses and fields are still fit for use, 
the results are startling. They show that the small farmer 
is rapidly being driven from the land which, for centuries, 
maintained his forefathers in prosperity. The census of 1890 
shows a loss of population in 930 rural towns in New Eng- 
land." 

But it is not so in France. The farmers of France are 
especially prosperous. What cause or causes operate 
to make the difference between the prosperity of her 
agriculturists and those of Great Britain and the United 
States? When the truth is once given to the world it will 
be seen that the fact that France has an abundance of money 
in circulation — not less than fifty dollars per capita — ac- 
counts for her prosperity. Great Britain is ruled by a class; 
the United States is ruled by a class. France is ruled by 
the French people led by patriotic and well-informed states- 
men. The condition of the United States is most deplora- 
ble. She is ruled by an unpatriotic plutocracy, who see that 
only mediocrity sits enthroned in office — pliant tools manip- 
ulated by astute attorneys, kept in pay of syndicates and 
corporations. No man of brains, unless employed as an at- 
torney of corporations — a paid tool of the money power — 
can be elected to the house or senate of the United States, 
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as a rule. The presidential chair, the benches of the judges 
and the seats of legislators are filled by men under pay of 
the great moneyed monopolies. 

Those great monopolies have got rich by robbing the pro- 
ducers. Hence whatever system of finance will prove most 
beneficial to their interests will be put in operation. The 
system of money most useful to them is least useful to the 
producers. Are they manufacturers ? They want cheap raw 
material. Are they bankers ? They want a demand for loans. 
So it has come about that by cunningly devised legislation 
the great west and south have been made tributary to the 
east — the pwrofits of agriculture have been reduced so that it 
yields only a very small profit to cultivate the richest and 
most productive lands. Manufacturing has been *' pro- 
tected *' by legislation because capitalists demand it, build- 
ing of manufactories affording great channels of investment 
and requiring loans of large sums of money and making high 
interest rates possible. 

The time has come when the cause must be made known 
to the people of the decline of agriculture. Is it a protec- 
tive tariff ? Then why does agriculture languish in Great 
Britain ? It cannot be detrimental to agriculture to give the 
home market to the home producers. If we produce a suffi- 
ciency for the supply of our own needs, why should we let 
the foreign product glut the market ? Let us, if possible, 
produce all that we consume. Let us not look outside of 
America to obtain what we have an abundance of at home, 
or that we can produce in abundance by our own labor. 
That has been my idea of protection of manufactures. It 
is to positively prohibit the importation of all foreign pro- 
ducts of the same kinds that we already have an abundance 
of, or that we are able to produce an abundance of. The 
prices of products will regulate themselves if competition is 
free between the home producers. But tlie building up of 
trusts has ruined competition and spoiled all our theroizing, 
so that now our political economy is all at sea and in the 
midst of an awful storm. The time has come in the pres- 
ence of centralized capital — when the capitalists of the whole 
world are combined in an enormous money trust — that all 
governmental protection of capital must be given up. 

While trusts control, commodities will not be cheapened 
-to the consumers under any condition, nor will wages increase. 

What help will it be to the poor tin wotkex^ o^ N^-^^si.^ \.^ 
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emigrate to America to fiad employment when thrown out of 
work at home by the operation of our McKinley bill ? 
What good have the Welch coal miners and the Bohemians 
derived from coming to Pennsylvania for employment ? 
Only to be shot down by the Pinkertons or starved to death 
by their heartless American employers. I see that the inter- 
ests of all men are identical. 1 see that we ought not pur- 
sue a policy tlwit will bring starvation and suffering to the 
people anywhere on the globe. 

Times and seasons change. Conditions are not what 
once they were. The old has passed away, and lo ! all things 
have become new. Chattel slavery is done away. Labor 
will not longer submit to be held under the yoke of indus- 
trial bondage. If we have not true statesmen at the front 
we shall have them. The reign ,of imbecility is about to 
come to an end. Men will soon be chosen to represent the 
people because of their fitness. The office will seek the . 
man. The time is near when brains and patriotism 'will, I 
trust, be worth more to their possessor than millions of 
money. The time is near when it will be a recommendatioii 
to a public man to be poor, who has been long in the service 
of the people. 

I see that there is something better than wealth to 
its possessor. It is the consciousness of a life spent in de- 
votion to one's country and to humanity. Soon will he who 
has lived for self be despised, as was the Spartan who for- 
sook his comrades at Thermopylae. Poverty is not a foe to 
be dreaded, but rather a friend to be welcomed, if it come 
to us as the result of our devotion to the public weal. He .. 
who would give his life for his country will not shirk his 
duty to her for fear of poverty. I heard an old union soldier 
who had spent several months in Andersonville prison in 
1864, remark ; ''A man can subsist on a great deal less than 
many suppose." Let us go forward .in our country's service 
and in the service of humanity, holding life of little moment 
and despising pain and poverty. 
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VII. 2^HE A, B, C OF MONEY, 

A REPLY TO MR. CARNEGIE. 

PART I — FREE SILVER. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the millionaire manufacturer, has 
done a very kind act. He has undertaken to teach the mem- 
bers of the farmers* alliance the ''A, B, C of Money." I am 
only a poor alliance man, living not exactly in a '* dug-out," 
but in a ''cabin home" on the prairies of Iowa. If to under- 
stand finance one must be a millionaire, I confess I do not 
know the a b c of it. Mr. Carnegie says that free coinage of 
silver will enrich the owners of silver bullion at the expense 
of the farmers by increasing the value of every 68 cents worth 
of silver the bullionists possess to loo cents. But, before 
he closes his learned article he tells us that free coinage of 
silver will reduce all our money to the silver standard and 
drive gold out of the country. 

Of course both of these propositions cannot be wholly true. 
The first implies the continuance of the gold standard, or 32 
cents could not be added to what is now 68 cents worth of 
silver. To reduce our money to the silver standard implies 
that silver would keep its present value. 

^fow, what is the exact truth? Is it not that the value of 
neither is fixed, and that the metals will approach each other 
and come together? That gold will decrease in purchasing 
' power while silver will increase, so that about the same will 
be added to the value of silver as will be subtracted from 
that of gold? I will, for illustration, say 10 per cent. This, 
to the producers, will be gain; to the money owners, loss. 
• The bullion broker will make 10 per cent profit on all the 
silver bullion he now owns; but he will lose, on all the gold 
in hand, just as great a per cent. 

Not only will his gold decline 10 per cent in purchasing 
power in this country, but all other money on gold basis will 
decline the same, viz. : greenbacks, national bank bills, and, 
in addition, all securities, viz. : notes, bonds and mortgages. 
The yard-stick that measures all values will have b^-ojos'Ksi^ 
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shorter by one tenth, which will be a loss of that amount 
to all money, bond and note owners, and a gain of that 
amount to the owners of all other property, viz.: labor, 
labor products, lands, houses, shops, machinery, cattle, 
sheep, etc., etc. Is it better that these increase in value and 
money and all evidences of debt decrease, or the reverse? 

The free and unlimited coinage of silver, supplemented 
with an increase of paper money, to make up for any defi- 
ciency in the amount of our money supply that might result 
from shipments of gold abroad, is, we alliance men think, 
the great need of the present hour. The effect of the trans- 
ferrence of gold from America to Europe would be to in- 
crease prices of products abroad, so that American products 
would bring more money in the markets of the world. Any 
decrease in the amount of gold money here, if counterbal- 
anced by a propprtionate increase in the amount of greenback 
money, will, we think, result in no harm to producers. 

There is one thing the farmers realize. It is that the 
United States of America is a great country; that of all the 
nations her trade is the greatest, and that these states are a 
world of themselves, having no more necessity to shape their 
finance to suit the convenience of Europe than, if possible, 
the planet Mars. And this is truly the *' doctrine of the 
fathers,*' who have taught us that ''it is best to have a money * 
that will stay at home." Our products alone ought we send 
abroad. Money is a tool of production that ought to be kept 
always at hand, ready for use, as the farmer keeps his plows 
and harrows. The cheaper and more easily comeatable any 
necessary instrument is, the better for the workers, and the 
instrument ''money" is no exception to the rule. 

If the welfare of the producing classes is considered we 
cannot have too much money. If the welfare of the money- 
lenders alone is considered, it is different. The government 
has stood ever ready since the close of the war to furnish the 
money-brokers money in unlimited amounts on demand. 
Even without interest $60,000,000 was placed iii their hands 
by President Cleveland, which the law allowed him to do. 
Mr. Windom reminded the bankers in his speech at Delmoni- 
co's that the government had dealt kindly by them. We only ask 
that the government stand ready to furnish the producers 
money as lavishly as it has the money lenders, and on as 
favorable terms. 

But Mr. Carnegie has much to say of "honest money" — 
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that it would not be "honest" to restore silver to her ancient 
throne as money. But Thurlow Weed has told us that 
''When the Shylocks of the present generation determined 
to increase the purchasing power of gold, silver was demon- 
etized by the Latin and American governments, and that at 
a time when silver was worth 3 per cent more than gold, as 
shown by a letter of the comptroller of the currency written 
in 1873." 

And Dr. Benjamin Franklin, of the fathers' day, said, 
more than a century ago, that if gold was demonetized the 
world over it would require a pound of that metal to buy a 
bushel of wheat. Then are not values of the so-called ''pre- 
cious metals" merely artificial? And we have learned from 
good authority, that is to say, from figures that cannot Jie, 
that the increase of the price of money has been so great 
since the demonetization of silver in 1873, that though more 
than 60 per cent of the sum of our national debt has been 
paid, it would take as many bushels of wheat, as many bales 
of cotton, as many barrels of pork, as many days labor to 
pay the 40 per cent balance now unpaid as would have sufficed 
in 1868 to pay the entire debt that the civil war had bur- 
dened us with. Is this the result of "honest" legislation? 
It is the result of legislation for the protection of capital and 
the enslavement of labor. So we alliance men believe. 

But we are being instructed from every source now. The 
Chautauquan for June, 1891, contains a very interesting arti- 
cle on -the Farmers' Alliance. The writer asks the question: 
"Have the farmers a grievance, and what is it?" "The 
abandoned farms of New England and the foreclosed mort- 
gages of Kansas," he says, "suggest the answer. Agricul- 
ture in America to-day is, in some senses, less profitable than 
ever before. Certainly the uneducated farmer never had a 
harder time. Fifteen years ago the farmer's problem was 
how to make two spears of grass grow where one grew before. 
He solved that. Now he is struggling hopelessly with the 
question how to get as much for two spears of grass as he 
used to get for one." 

Speaking of the remedy, the writer says : 

"The alliance believes in greenbacks and that the present 
volume of currency is far too small. The leaders say they 
favor free silver as one step toward securing more money. 
But they do not say why they favor the unlimited coinage of 
the present silver dollar for the benefit of the le"^ ^\\!Ci cs^^!^. 
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the silver bullion. I have asked many alliance men for an 
explanation of their position on the subject and they always 
beg the question. They say they favor the coinage of 75 
cents bullion value in silver as a legal tender dollar for the 
same reason that they believe that the government should, 
when necessary, relieve stringency by issuing paper currency 
of no intrinsic value. But ask them why they would deal 
with the present practical question by paying 100 cents for 
each 75 cents worth of bullion held by the silver barons, 
when the owners of the bullion would coin it quickly for a 
smaller profit if they could not get a big one, and the alliance 
people have no direct reply to make. In other w^rds the 
alliance has not been shrewd enough to enlist general popu- 
lar support by heading a movement for the free coinage of a 
silver dollar of greater bullion value than the present one." 
The writer here assumes that gold is of a fixed value 
which it will continue to hold in spite of the free coinage of 
silver, that it is a yardstick just so long and which cannot, 
by any means, be shortened or lengthened. He seems to 
have forgotten that (in the language of Edwards Pierrepont): 
'*When, between 1872 and 1874, silver coinage was 
stopped in the mints of Christendom and large quantities of 
silver coin ceased to be money and became merchandise, the 
diminution of the coin circulating medium was large and de- 
pression in price followed as inevitably as night follows day. 
To fill the vacuum caused by the banished silver, gold was 
called in, and this increased demand for gold increased its 
purchasing power and diminished the price of things pur- 
chased. '< It is," he says, "a. principle from which there is 
no departure, that if you destroy any part of the lawful cur- 
rency> you increase the purchasing power of the part which 
remains." 

And, it may be added, that the rule works both ways. If 
you increase the amount of the lawful currency, you dimin- 
ish the purchasing power of all money proportionately to 
that increase. The decrease in the purchasing power of 
money consequent on the free coinage of silver, would not 
benefit the owner of silver bullion, as it would benefit the 
producer of corn, cotton, etc., and increase wages — as did 
the so-called ''inflation" of greenback money during the 
war. Poor men who toil did not suffer, but became more 
prosperous because of plenty of money increasing the de- 
mand for labor and for labor products by multiplying^ the 
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number of competitors for profitable investmeats of money, 
which every one had in abundance, and debt was unknown. 

Again Mr. Pierrepont says : 

** There are no silver mines of importance in the British % 
empire, but gold mines of vast production. To keep up the 
price of this metal by artificial means she formed a trust long 
before the oil or sugar trust was formed in America. She 
gave free coinage to gold and not to silver, and the act of 
parliament, VII and VIII Victoria, chapter 23, compels the 
Bank of England to purchase all gold bullion offered at three 
pounds, seventeen shillings, nine pence per pound standard. 
Of course, by this powerful trust, gold is appreciated, and 
silver, being banished from coinage, increased the demand 
for gold. We are far the greatest producers of silver in the 
world. If England owned our mines of silver she would 
protect silver as she now protects gold. Instead of trying 
to enhance the value of our great product by giving it free 
coinage, as would England, we strive to degrade it by exclu- 
sion from our mints. " 

Oh 1 the falsity of a party that proclaims "protection" as 
a cardinal principle, and then proceeds to destroy the value 
of one of the greatest products of the nation on which whole 
states depend for their prosperity, and, in destroying the 
value of that product, at the same time destroys the value of 
all the products of agriculture and forces debt and bank- 
ruptcy upon the agriculturist. The wrong has been com- 
mitted of vastly increasing the purchasing power of gold by 
the demonetization of silver and the establishment of the 
gold standard. Would it not be still keeping up the gold 
standard to coin a silver dollar of equal bullion value with 
gold ? That is to say, to increase the weight of the silver 
dollar to correspond with its present depreciated bullion 
value, which depreciation is merely the increase of the value 
of gold measured in the price of wheat. Wheat being 
worth, prior to the demonetization of silver, $1.20 per 
bushel in the European market, it fell immediately after the 
destruction of half the coined money of Christendom to 80 
cents — that is, gold increased in value 33 J^ per cent on ac- 
count of the destruction of the silver money — the farmer 
receiving in consequence 33 j4 per cent less price for wheat 
in the European market. So it may be seen that the restora- 
tion of silver to the coined money supply of the world's cur- 
rency will benefit the agriculturists of I<y«^ ^'s* \ax^.Oft. ^s. v<^ 
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not more than) it will benefit the producers of silver in the 
Rocky Mountain states. The increase in the price of farm 
products will be as great as the increase in the price of sil- 
ver. Really it is doubtful if the price of silver will be at all 
increased. I mean, what is now 75 cents of silver bullion 
will buy.no more wheat after free coinage than now. The 
gain will be to the farmer. Thirty per cent will be added to 
the price of his wheat. The gain to the silver producer will 
be that what now of silver bullion pays 75 cents of debt will 
then, when free coinage ensues, pay 100 cents of debt. That 
is all. And to increase the weight of the silver dollar would 
have the effect to send all our coined silver to Europe as 
bullion — it soon becoming more valuable as bullion than as 
money. 

Will not the free coinage of silver lessen the bullion value 
of gold and bring it down to par with silver at the old stand- 
ard? At any rate, will not gold go down as silver goes up? 
If not, why not? Will not the fall in the price of gold be 
equal at least to the increase in the price of silver? The 
values of both gold and silver are artificial, depending prin- 
cipally upon the demand for them to be coined into money. 
To enrich the gold owners the value of silver has been de- 
stroyed by legislation. To relieve the financial distress of 
the producers let the value of silver be again restored by 
legislation. That is all there is in the silver question. 
What right had the gold owners to destroy the value of sil- 
ver? Have not the people a better right to restore its value? 
The destruction of its value was an act of injustice and rob- 
bery. Its restoration will be an act of justice and recovery 
of stolen goods. 

'*From the foundation of the government of the United 
States until Feb. 12, 1873," says a distinguished writer, 
**the silver dollar, of the same weight and fineness as now, 
was a unit of value, full legal tender, and its coinage was 
free. It had for thirty years ruled at a premium over gold." 

The destniction of one half the coined money of Christen- 
dom has operated to increase the purchasing power of that 
which remained. That is clearly one potent reason why two 
spears of grass are not worth more to-day than one was fif- 
teen years ago. The remonetization of silver will materially 
increase the price of each spear of grass. The increase of 
the value of silver bullion will mark only a common increase 
ol value of all commodity — gold alone excepted. The pro- 
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ducer of silver bullion will bebenefitedonly in common with 
the producers of other products, excepting gold. To put 
greater bullion value in the silver dollar by increasing its 
weight to equal the weight of the copper coins of equatorial 
Africa, can only be an effort to keep up the present price of 
gold. We want to make the bullion gold dollar worth no 
more than the bullion silver dollar. In short, we alliance 
men and women want wheat to bring $i per bushel instead 
of 75 cents. We want to bring down the price of money 
and bring up the price of wheat by doubling the amount of 
coined money in the world. We want to diminish the value 
of gold. We want all the world to dump its surplus silver 
right here. We want more money. We want all the surplus 
silver the world has in store coined into the ''dollars of the 
daddies," and we want as many of those dollars with which 
to pay off our debts as our farm products will bring with 
the consequent increased prices because of free silver coin- 
age. 

The opinion is quite general in the Mississippi valley 
that silver ought to be restored to its ancient throne as 
money by the side of gold. The people do not understand 
why silver, that has always been believed to be ''intrinsic- 
ally money " (the same as advocates of specie claim gold to 
be), should not have the same legal status as gold. Why 
has silver been demonetized and gold left to occupy the 
throne alone ? There is a reason for this, and that reason 
ought to be stated plainly that all might be convinced that 
our law makers have done right or wrong ; have legislated 
in reference to money for "the greatest good of the greatest 
number," or for the greatest good of the few. 

Silver has been demonetized for one reason only, viz. : 
The discovery of the extensive deposits of silver ore in the 
Rocky Mountains, which has led those who control the world's 
money to believe that if its free coinage continue money will 
become too plentiful for their interest. The New York Ifer- 
ald stated the doctrine of the gold owners, about the time 
that silver was iiemonetized by our government, in the fol- 
lowing words : 

"An inflation of real money is as injurious as an inflation 
of sham money." Blanqui, in his "History of Political 
Economy" (chapter 25), declares that the influx of gold into 
Europe after the discovery of America by Columbus had 
the effect to increase prices, the value ot txioxie^ ^vc^b1y^% ^"^'^- 
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stantly with its increase in quantity, and the value of labor 
and labor products rising as the amount of money in circula- 
tion increased. ''It was difficult," he says, ''to explain 
how provisions and other commodities could thus have in- 
creased in price since they were neither more scarce nor more 
in demand. The same quantity of grain exchanged at all 
times for a cow or for a certain number of sheep ; but when 
it was necessary to rheasure the commodities by means of 
money the proportions were no longer the same ; the buyer 
complained of being obliged to give more money ; forgetting 
that when he became a seller he also received more." 

Now the correct solution of the money problem in our 
country hinges, I think, upon the answer to be given to the 
question : Are we a nation of buyers or of sellers ? If of 
buyers, the demonetization of silver and the consequent re- 
duction of prices of commodity and increase in value of 
money was a good thing for us. But if of sellers, it was 
bad for us. We are a nation of sellers and not of buyers. 
Our interests lie in production. Our wealth depends on our 
getting a good price for what we sell. It is only by selling 
more than we buy that we lay up money. The better the 
prices of our products the more money we lay up and the 
sooner we get out out of debt. Of course the sooner we are 
free from the burden of debt the better for us. 

The large addition to the aggregate amount of the "world's 
money, "which the free and unlimited coinage of silver in the 
United States would have produced and would continue to 
produce, converting into coin annually by our own mints over 
one hundred million dollars of silver bricks (the product of 
our mines and those of Mexico) would tend to cheapen the 
value of money the world over, and thus to increase propor- 
tionately the prices of American products in the markets of 
the world. The demonetization of silver was a blow aimed 
by the gold barons of the old world, and of Wall street. New 
York, against the producing millions of America, and which 
led an English writer, Mr. Daniel Watney, to say: 

"I cannot suppose that everybody is wise. Just think of 
the folly of the United States, when they were a debtor na- 
tion, in adopting a gold standard. They knew nothing of 
currency matters. They did not know that it was going to 
increase their debt enormously." 

The value of our great American commodity, silver, on 
which the prosperity of the mountain states and territories 
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depends, has been greatly * lessened by its demonetization, 
and as truly as the descent of the mercury marks the increase 
of cold, so does the arbitrary destruction of the value of sil- 
ver by its demonetization mark the decrease of the price of 
commodity and labor the world over, the increase of the 
debtor's burden and the increase of debt. That value has 
passed from silver and from every other commodity, and from 
labor into gold by the great decrease of the aggregate quan- 
tity of the world's current money through the destruction of 
silver coin in Europe and America, is too plain to admit of 
denial; and that the burden of indebtedness has been pro- 
portionately increased by the same cause the world over, is 
just as plain. And the purchase by British capitalists at 75 
cents on the dollar of American silver, to be coined into East 
Indian money and invested in East Indian grain, cotton and 
manufactures, to be sold in the world's markets in competi- 
tion with American grain, etc., amounts to the same thing as 
a tariff tax of 33 J<^ per cent on American products in every 
market where East Indian products come in competition with 
our own productions of farm and factory.* 

♦money supply. 

'jUie world's coin and bullion is: 

Gola. _ $3.984,256.589 per capita $3.22 

Silver 4,512,754,655 " " 3.65 



Total $8,497.011,244 $6.87 

The annual averaged product for eight years, 1881 to 1888. is : 

Gold — $108,376,258 per capita $ .08 

Silver 121,389,242 " " .09 



Total $229,665,500 $ .17 

The world's consumption of gold and silver annually in the arts, as 
nearly as can be had is : 

Gold $64,000,000... per capita $ .05 

Silver 21,660.000 " " .02 

Total $85,660,000 f .07 

Leaving the small sum of $144,005,506, or 10 cents per capita, to be 
added annually to the world's working coin capital. 

The business of the world cannot be run on this short supply. The 
nations therefore have supplemented the use of gold and silver money by 
the issue of some $2,178,642,376 of unsecured paper money, or pure fiat 
money, in order to conduct the world's business. 
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PART II. THE RELATION OF MONEY TO LABOR. 

Money is in itself of no essential use to man. He cannot 
eat it, wear it, or feed it to his cattle. It is, in itself, neither 
food, clothing, shelter nor bed., Edward Bellamy has taught 
us that society would be better off without money. Here is 
a question of most serious moment, viz. : Is it right there 
should be built up an artificial wealth imperishable, when 
real wealth is so very evanescent ? Man is perishable. All 
that is essenti'al to him is perishable. The soil itself, 
whence his subsistence is derived, is soon exhausted of its 
fertility, if not renewed by the hand of toil. Flocks and 
herds are short-lived. Grain, potatoes, melons, apples, etc., 
etc.— all the products of his labor soon perish. The house 
that shelters him soon becomes rickety and untenantable. 
So with all property — it soon becomes old, worn out and val- 
ueless. Hence there can be no hoarding of wealth, properly 
speaking. Mankind can never get from under the necessity 
of labor. Work must be done by human hands or the race 
perish. 

Money is merely a tool. To what end should it be em- 



IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The facts are : • 

Gold $694,869.680 per capita $11.00 

Silver 485.370,497 " " 8.00 



Total $1,180,240,177 819.00 

The annual product in the United States is : 

Gold $32,976,000 per capita 8 .53 

Silver 64,768,730 " " 1.03 



Total - -897.735.730 31.56 

Of this there is used for industrial purposes : 

Gold 816,697,000 

Silver 8,767,000 



M- 



Total 825,464,000 

This leaves for annual coinage purposes, of both gold and silver, 872r 
271,750, or per capita 81 10, 

The increase of population is about 2,000,000 per year, so that the an- 
nual output of gold and silver would only yield about 836 per capita for 
the annual increase of population. It could not possibly, therefore, in- 
crease the present 819 per capita for the other 64,000,000 people. The lat- 
ter can only be done by a currency issue. 
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ployed? To equalize the burdens of toil to all and to stim- 
ulate productive industry. But does not money lessen the 
necessity of toil to some? If I were the owner of a million 
dollars surely the necessity of labor would be entirely re- 
moved from me. • 

Right here is a very important question, viz. : How far 
may the necessity of labor be withdrawn by means of money, 
and what would be the effect of extending this means of its 
withdrawal indefinitely, that operates so effectually to relieve 
the few from that necessity ? If plenty of money will re- 
lieve one from the necessity of toil, why not all men be re- 
lieved of that necessity by possessing abundance of money ? 
Suppose, for instance, mountains of gold were discovered 
and gold coin so very abundant that every man, woman and 
child on earth possessed a million dollars, would all men be 
freed thereby from the necessity of toil? Surely every one 
on earth a millionaire no one need work any more for many 
generations, yea, for centuries ! Does this not seem to be a 
self-evident truth ? But is it true ? If one, because he has 
plenty of money, need never work any more, if all had as 
much per capita as he, why should any one have to work? 

The following conclusions are safely deduced from the foregoing facts: 

The per capita of money in the world is $6.87. The annual increase is 
about ten cents per capita. 

The per capita in the United States is $19, and the increase $1.10. 

Therefore the United States has about three times its legitimate pro- 
portion of the world's gold and silver. 

The conclusion is that as the world rises to higher civilization and com- 
merce, coin money will flow from us into those nations, equalizing the dis- 
tribution of gold and silver, and constantly draining us of those commodi- 
ties and lessening our volume of money. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the United States has $19 in coin, it has 
been compelled to issue an additional $420,372,225 in paper money, a per 
capita of $6.72. 

In gold and silver coin European nations have as follows : 

England _$ 650,000,000 per capita $18.00 

France 1,600,000,000 " " 43.00 

Germany 645,000,000 •' " 14.00 

Russia 250,000,000 " " 12.50 

Italy _ 200,000,000 __. " " 44.00 

United States. 1^180,240, 177- •• " 19.00 



Average ^ " " $25.00 

All other nations $2,971,771,067 •' " 2.00 

It will be seen at once that the six nations above named have vastly 
more th^n their per capita of gold and silver. The othst ^L-alva^^ViaNSsis^ 
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If monjy were wealth no one would have to work if all pos- 
sessed an abundance of it. But it is not wealth. 

*'I dreamed a dream in the midst of my slumbers.". 

It was that I had invented a 'Mabor saving machine" 
that would free all mankind from the necessity of toil — from 
the curse of Adam — that, by merely turning a crank, gold 
eagles, half eagles and quarter eagles would roll out of it 
like wheat from an old fashioned fanning mill. Claiming 
no patent on it, soon every human being was the possessor 
of -a million dollars gold coin, ''current money in all 
climes." Then, of course, I rejoiced. But I soon found 
that my stock of provisions, shoes, clothing, etc., had run 
out, while all the farms were grown up to weeds, the plows 
lying unused in the fields and furrows and covered with rust. 
All the mills and factories were shut down and still. No 
human being was at work, since all were millionaires. All 
industry had ceased the world over. ' I offered a man^ whpm 

only $2 per capita will steadily drain those six nations until more of an 
equilibrium is reached. Here is one of the causes of the great money 
stringency iu them, and there is no permanent or possible relief on the 
coin basis. India alone in recent years has absorbed over $1,000,000,000 
in gold from the above six nations. 

Rand-McNally's banker's Magazine for August, 1891, says : " With the 
exception of England, perhaps, every country in Europe is practically in- 
solvent." 

The debt of the nations of the world is about $25,636,075,840 above 
their sinking fund. 

The debt per capita of the leading nations is : 

France - $116.25 

England .- 87.75 

Russia , -- 30-79 

Austro-Hungary 76.84 

Italy 84.00 

United States 14-63 

From this it will be seen that the- demand for money in those foreign 
nations is greater than in the United States, so far as the public debt is 
concerned, Money will there command a higher price and will flow from 
us to them. 

Foreign nations are, or recently were, asking loans as follows : 

Austro-Hungary $100,000,000 

France (taken) - - 1 82,000,000 

Mexico 40,000,000 

Argentine Republic 500,000,000 

Other South American states 725.000,000 

African Mines and Trust companies _> 350.000,000 

Total --- •- $1,897,000,000 
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I recognized as an old-time farmer, a large sum of money to 
work again in the field to produce me bread. '<No," he 
said, **I thank you, I have also plenty of money." I soon 
saw that my millions of gold were of no advantage to me 
when all others had an equal supply. '' I must work," I 
said, '* or I must starve amid my bags of gold." 

The benefit of money consists, then, in some wanting 
it while others have it; of real wealth in all having an abun- 
dant supply. The greater the general scarcity of money, the 
better for those who have money, because it renders more 
valuable the money extant. Hence the gain to the Shylocks 
by the demonetization' of silver. 

Suppose every farmer in the world was enabled, by fa- 
vorable seasons and the aid of machinery, to do what all are 
striving to accomplish, viz. : lay by a great surplus of money, 
^ould they all by that means be relieved from the necessity 
of labor for any great length of time? No, for money is a 

Other foreign nations want fully as much more. 

It will be seen from the above that foreign nations are in the market 
bidding for our coin money. They must have it at any price to meet their 
obligations, and will draw from us. We are also bidding for their coin. 
As at auction, it is going to the highest bidder. Each is financially fighting 
the others to get coin from them to save itself. 

The commercial value of gold and silver coin causes them to constantly 
flow to the place of highest market value. 

Since writing the above my attention has been directed to a recent July 
circular of Henry Clews & Co. He says : " On all legitimate grounds, ex- 
ports of gold should now certainly end ; but natural causes for the ebb and 
flow of the precious metal between this country and Europe are by force 
thrust on one side by the new plan adopted by Paris, London and Gei vsany 
to treat it merely as so much merchandise in connection with their dealings 
with this country: hence their purchase at full asking price, in the same 
way as cotton, wheat, or any other commodity. It is not possible therefore 
to judge how much or how little will hereafter be forced out of the country." 

We can safely predict that the outflow of gold will continue so long as 
its commercial value is greater in the foreign market. Several times has 
the United States reduced the quantity of metal in coins to keep them from 
going abroad on account of a higher foreign commercial value. As a scien- 
tific fact, the money of a nation, for home use, should be devoid of any 
>t;6mmercial value. Its fiat value would cause it to remain at home, keep- 
ing a steady volume for trade. 

It is evident from a general view of facts that no nation is in a position 
to give permanent financial relief to any other. The only remedy is for 
each nation, by reason of its sovereign power, to provide its own sufficient 
volume of money. This power is vested in each nation, and why should 
any nation leave this power unused as to its own relief and whiningly beg 
other nations to loan it money? Why pay to use foreign money and let out 
own power to issue money lie dormant? We pa.^ a.'mixx^JX'^ on^x ^^^c^ jacnoifiKiK^ 
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false god. It is the helper of the few and the enslaver of the 
many. 

As the seasons come and go the seed must be sown, the 
grain harvested, threshed, ground, and baked into bread. 
The supply of essential products must be renewed year by 
year by the sweat and toil of men and women, or the race be 
swept away by starvation. Pork cannot be salted down to last 
beyond a few brief months. Wheat, the weevil, and so also 
the other grains, the vermin soon destroy. The ''honest 
dollar" ought to be as perishable as is natural wealth. 

By means of artificial devices, invented by the devil, some 
men are enabled to shirk their share of work to the increase 
of others' hours of toil. Whenever one man quits work an- 
other has to do his share. The so-called ''honest dollar" 
enables him to quit work, though life is supported only by 
labor. It requires just so much work to support a humaji 
being, — and some one must do that work. When one does 
not work, or when he does what is of no practical benefit, 
another's hours. of toil are thereby increased. That one in- 
vention of the devil that has made it possible, for some able- 
bodied men to shirk their share of work, leaving others to do 
their tasks for them, is the artificial thing of no essential 
value called "money." 

Oh, the false philosophy that prompts the popular wor- 
ship of the "honest dollar!" It is the Moloch of the nine- 
teenth century. Let every man do his "honest" share of 
work. That is the need of the present hour. 

(nearly the annual money yield of our mines) for the use of some 
$1,500,000,000 of foreign money; where&s we as a people have power to 
issue this money for our own use and free of cost as a nation. 

A bankers' magazine, published in the United States by a foreigner, 
whose editor wrote me (this editor is in direct communication with leading 
bankers in England to prevent the debasement of coin, free coinage, and a 
paper money based on land), says in a recent issue: " The English own 
the United States in a far more real sense than George III did or could. 
They own the railways, the mines, the manufactories — what do they not 
own ?" 

The heaviest opposition to a sufficient and complete money system in 
the United States will come from English banks and financial institutions 
and their co-operators in the United States. England has a very soft snap 
in loaning her money at a high rate of interest and buying up the best 
properties in the United States. She will fight hard to keep us where we 
must use her money and pay her for it. — Hon. R. M. Widney^ president oj 
the leading national bank of Los Angeles ^ and president of the Bankers* assoda" 
A'a^ ^ California. 
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If the equalizing .of the burdens of toil to all is a desira- 
ble end (and it ought to be, it seems to me, the only object 
of law and institution), then the poorest substitute for money 
that ever was invented is better than gold. 

We are inclined to underrate the intelligence of our fath- 
ers. The action of Andrew Jackson, in destroying the 
United States bank, we (since 1862) have treated as a grave 
mistake. But the old man was right in this. Of course, 
many thought then that the destruction of the United States 
bank was a mistake, yea, a crime. The bank bills were 
"good." The bank was ** safe." Why did President Jack- 
son,, in obedience to the will of the majority, destroy it ? 
Because it tended to build up an aristocracy of money lenders 
— of plutocrats. But can we say that the wild-cat banking 
system that followed was better than the United States bank? 
-r-better than is the national banking system of to-day ? 
Yes, it was better on one essential account, viz : Because 
of the breaking down of the fabric of rotten banks every lit- 
tle while, wealth could not be centralized in a few hands. 
All the paper money becoming worthless once in about every 
ten years, kept the people on a plane of equality — the ad- 
vantage being always on the side of the producers, there 
being little wealth (after the collapse of the monetary fabric) 
that was not in their hands. So it should be always — the 
producers should control the wealth, should own it. 

And let us remember that the collapse of the monetary 
system did not affect the nation*s wealth but only its distri- 
bution. It made not one bushel of wheat less, not one yard 
of cloth less, not one bale of cotton less, not one domestic 
animal less. It destroyed no houses, it laid waste no lands. 
There was just as much wealth remaining after the breaking 
of all the banks, and the destruction of all the paper cur- 
rency — ^which was 80 per cent of the circulating medium — as 
before. 

If every bank in the United States were this day to break, 
every bond, note and mortgage of every description to be- 
come worthless, and every dollar of money just as valueless 
as confederate scrip, not a dollar of natural wealth (and that 
is the only bona fide wealth) would be destroyed ; but the chains 
and fetters that now bind the toilers would, thereby, be re- 
moved. All artificial wealth destroyed equality will ensue 
as surely as water seeks its level. Equality is the natural 
condittbn. 
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The people have a better right to destroy the monetary 
system root and branch that now enslaves them, than had 
the Shylocks to destroy half the coined money of Christen- 
dom by the demonetization of silver. The motive that 
prompted the destruction of the silver money of mankind 
was the same that prompts the highwayman, was the same 
that moved the James brothers and the Bender family to the 
commission of horrible and bloody deeds — sordid avarice. 
But the motive that will prompt the resistance of mankind to 
the tyranny of the money power, and its utter destruction, 
can be no other than the same that led our patriot fathers to 
resist British tyranny in 1776, and to the achievement of their 
independence by an eight years bloody war. 

And our revolutionary fathers did right in resisting British 
tyranny. When the people awaken to find themselves en- 
slaved, they ought to take the shortest road to the temple of 
freedom. They ought not submit to chains a single mo- 
ment. The inalienable rights of **life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness'* must be maintained, peaceably, if we 
can; forcibly, if we must. "The greatest good of the 
greatest number " — not the greatest good of the few money 
changers — must be assured. 

This contest for the natural rights of man must go on 
until there remains in Aijierica but one form of wealth — the 
wealth of products — * ' ringstreaked and speckled cattle " — 
and the other essentials of human existence; and these 
must not belong to Jacob alone, but to the producers in com- 
mon, until all artificial wealth shall have been put an end to, 
and only natural wealth riemain, and until there be no laws 
left in the statute books but such as protect natural rights 
and natural wealth in the hands of the producers of it. 

But what is artificial wealth ? It is what exists in law 
and not in nature. The existence of an artificial wealth im- 
perishable is an eating cancer that must be cut out. Re- 
move this and human equality will result — the social body 
being restored to its state of primitive healthfulness and 
man to the rule of natural law. Then he who toils shall 
possess. Then each able bodied man will have to do his 
part in the garden of God — a divinely imposed task that he 
can no longer shirk leaving others to do it for him: ''In 
the sweat of thy face," etc. 

Money must be based upon and represent the essentials 
of human existence, and not gold alone. By one stroke of 
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the pen the artificial structure of so-called wealth may be 
hurled to the ground, as was chattel slavery, by merely de- 
stroying the sovereignty of gold and reestablishing the sov- 
ereignty of that which, by nature, is sovereign — the products 
of industry necessary to man's existence and, like man, 
short-lived. 

Avarice always overreaches itself. The avaricious gold 
owners demonetized silver in order to vastly increase their 
. ill-gotten wealth at the expense of the producers. Let the 
people now reap the benefit of the lesson taught and destroy 
the other idol, gold, to save themselves. We will cry out, 
as does the auctioneer : *' Once, twice — fair warning ! — give 
us back silver for money, as our fathers had it, or down goes 
the hammer, and gold shall also go by the board ! *' And 
this end is far more desirable than is the restoration of silver 
to its ancient seat. 

The two metal gods have been one for thousands of years. 
They have stood together on the same ancient pedestal, and 
have commanded the same blind and foolish worship of 
mankind, since long before Abraham's day ; and they will 
fall together, as they ought, side by side, and be buried to- 
gether, as they ought, beneath the sands of all the coming 
ages. If the Shylocks, to glut their insatiable greed, have 
destroyed the silver idol, why may not the people, to free 
themselves from slavery worse than that of the Africans on 
the old plantations, destroy the gold idol also ? We will do 
it I The golden calf must be overthrown. That will be the 
winding up of the reign of plutocracy. Reforms never stop 
at the half-way station. They always go on to the end of 
the line. 

Money must be based upon and represent all the essen- 
tials of human existence, and not gold alone — the least es- 
sential of all the products of industry — the least useful of all 
the metals. Even now 90 per cent of the business of the 
world is done with paper. The money of the future will be 
exclusively paper money. Let that represent directly the 
* essentials of life — perishable products — as provided for in 
what is termed the ** sub-treasury plan," as well as the non- 
essential and so-called ''precious metals." 

There will one day be a monument erected to the memory 
of the originator of the sub-treasury idea of paper money, as 
lofty as that a grateful people have built to the memory o£ 
ihe Father of His Country. It is one oi >i\Me ^x^tA^^X^ \s\a^ 
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radical, most beneficent, and most necessary reforms that 
ever was heard of. It will revolutionize the entire structure 
of society, lifting men up to a loftier plane of enlightenment. 
With its inauguration " old things pass away and behold all 
things become new.'* Then there will b^ no more "fixed 
incomes" except of salaried officials and disabled and depen- 
dent pensioners, and no more colleges and churches will be 
supported by the sweat and toil of interest-paying debtors; 
and vampire millionaires will no longer suck the life-blood 
of labor. 

Grain, pork, cotton — the products of the farm — will be 
made the basis of money — the best money basis in the world. 
The system may include, al«o, as the basis of money, all the 
products of the mine, and workshop — gold and silver along 
with the other metals — and labor done may itself be coined 
into money. This is no chimerical dream. It will become 
reality in the near future. 

We will found finance upon true wealth — the perishable 
products of industry, as well as upon the non-perishable. 
Then will money be a veritable representative of wealth, and 
no more permanent than the wealth it represents. Gold cer- 
tificates, silver certificates, copper certificates, lead certifi- 
cates, iron certificates, wheat and corn, cotton and wool, 
pork and beof certificates, oats, rye and barley certificates, 
all legal tender, will circulate as money — certificates of all 
labor products held in bonded warehouses, as whisky is now 
held ; and as whisky certificates and silver and gold certifi- 
cates of deposit do now practically perform the office of 
money, so also will the certificates of deposit of all other 
labor products be monetized. 

When the identical products that the money represents 
have been withdrawn from the common depository provided 
for them by the commonwealth, the money will no longer 
exist — will have disappeared with the surplus products it rep- 
resented. Each returning season will therefore beget its 
own money, as it begets its own products — and the money 
will be just as valuable as the products, and not more 
valuable nor durable than they. Money representing and 
based upon gold will be valuable specially to those who want 
gold ; money representing and based upon whisky valuable 
specially to those who want whisky ; money representing and 
based upon cotton to those who want cotton ; upon grain to 
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those who want grain, etc., etc. ; but generally valuable be- 
cause legal tender. 

If this kind of money is more acceptable to the people 
than gold-basis currency exclusively, have not the people the 
right to institute it ? ''AH power is inherent in the people." 
With the institution of cheap money gold will be cheapened, 
because of the winding up of the demand for it as a sole 
money basis ; and the obligations of gold payment may then 
be met without impoverishing the producers. All products, 
including gold, will reach their natural value proportioned to 
utility and resulting from it. 

All artificial values being destroyed, gold will be less 
sought after than any other labor product, because less in- 
trinsically valuable than lead, even. Then will a pound of 
gold be willingly exchanged for a bushel of wheat — as Frank- 
lin, the greatest of American philosophers, long ago pre- 
dicted it would be. 

But why not all products have a fixed and settled price, 
as well as the product gold, and that price based upon and 
at par with their natural and comparative values ? Why not 
all products be monetized as well as the one product gold ? 
Since the products of labor, essential to human existence, 
are, like man, perishable, why should money, their repre- 
sentative, be imperishable ? Was it fair to the producers — 
the toiling millions — that (even before the invention of pho- 
tography) the shadow was made more lasting than the sub- 
stance — money more durable than products — only to spawn 
blood-sucking vermin — vagabonds^ spending their useless 
lives in idleness, baccarat gambling and sensuality ? 

Let the paper money of the future read: ''This money is 
exchangeable (at the national depository of labor products) 
for one bushel of wheat, and is a legal tender for one dollar;" 
"this money is exchangeable for two bushels of corn, and is 
a legal tender for one dollar;" '* this for three pounds of cot- 
ton;" "this for two pounds of wool," etc., and each "a legal 
tender for one dollar." And the same of every product of 
industry essential to the subsistence of man. 

And as to the non-essential and comparatively non-useful 
product, gold, a paper dollar may read: "This money is ex- 
changeable at the national depository of labor products for 
one avoirdupois pound of gold, and is legal tender for one 
dollar, the natural value of said amount of gold." 

What is known as "fixed capital" must be unfixed. It is 
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* Mixed" only in the statute, not in nature. What right has 
any man to any better hold on life than nature gives? Natu- 
ral rights are common rights. To define ^'artificial rights" 
defines monopoly, defines injustice, defines robbery. Let 
there be no wealth but natural wealth; let there be no rights 
but natural rights; let there be no laws but natural laws. 
Human laws must be conformed to God's laws. As Black- 
stone has said: **The will of his (man's) maker is called the 
law of nature. No human laws are of any validity contrary 
to this." No invention of man can automatically operate to 
free all mankind from the necessity of labor, and no inven- 
tion of man ought to be permitted to operate to unload the 
burden of toil from the backs of a part of mankind upon the 
backs of another part. To see that this shall no longer be 
done is the sole aim of the farmers' alliance — an order which 
has its inspiration from, and is based upon, the law of God. 
Money is not a labor-saving invention at all ; but, as ma- 
nipulated by the designing few, it lessens the necessity of 
labor to some, increasing it in the same proportion to others. 
It removes the load from the back of the horse and places it 
on the back of the already overburdened ass ; for men are 
only asses that submit to be made beasts of burden of to 
carry loads that belong to others to bear. 

PART III. THE ROBBERY OF THE PRODUCERS. 

Is it always true that the greater the number of consumers 
the higher will be the prices of farm products? When the 
Pharaos built the pyramids, multiplied thousands of work- 
ers were employed ** outside of agriculture," yet the agricul- ^ 
turist was not benefited for the reason that the Pharao 
owned the lands, and the ''single tax" enforced by him op- 
erated to relieve the farmer of his surplus, which went to feed 
the millions of slaves that built the pyramids — useless struc- 
tures — a waste of human effort to gratify the vanity of one 
man — the Pharao. 

Human effort is always wasted when directed to the pro- 
duction of what is of no practical utility, or that can benefit 
only a lew. It is rightly applied when it benefits all — adds 
to the common welfare. The toiler should receive in return 
for his product an equivalent in what he cannot himself pro- 
duce, product for product, and with perfect freedom to make 
his own bargains. . 
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In the beginning of society mankind were hunters. Each 
made his own weapons and each consumed his own product. 
In time one becanie above others an expert bow or dart 
maker. He exchanged the product of his peculiar skill for 
venison. As long as the time employed by him in making 
the bow or dart was the same as the time employed by the 
hunter in procuring the venison that he gave in exchange for 
the weapons of the chase, the bow or dart maker could be- 
come no better off than the average hunter. He had no ad- 
vantage over his neighbors and could accumulate no greater 
store than was possible to each of them. 

In equity, then, one is entitled to receive in return for his 
product that which has cost as much of time and toil as was 
required to be spent by him in bringing it forth. To the en- 
forcement of this natural law the efforts of all social reform- 
ers should be directed. 

Why does the true democrat of the old school believe in 
metallic money, and not in bank paper? It is because he 
thinks that the metal itself ''represents the labor required 
to produce it," which, in his theory, is equivalent to the legal 
value of the coin. But if money can be made out of paper 
by individuals or corporations, and it will command, in ex- 
change, the products of industry, where, he asks, is the 
equity? Is it not robbery? How much does the creator of 
that money give of his toil in exchange for the products of 
labor the money buys? Is not the money so created by the 
fiat of the banker clearly fraudulent — positively counterfeit? 

But is the fiat money created by government likewise 
fraudulent and counterfeit? I say no. And why not? Be- 
cause the people have the right to accumulate a common 
fund by taxation, which is, theoretically, a voluntary giving 
up of private ownership of a portion of the common product 
of labor for the common good. When the people created 
$400,000,000 greenbacks, in 1861, they thus placed that 
amount of money in the common treasury for the common 
benefit — their own individual checks for the products of their 
own individual labor ; gave up that amount of the products 
of their toil to the commonwealth ; took that method of 
making a donation to Uncle Sam ; that method of taxing 
themselves to carry on the war, which they surely had the 
right, and which was an act of patriotism, to do. By mak- 
ing the greenbacks ** legal tender" they furnished themselves 
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a most convenient money — '* the best paper money the world 
ever saw" — according to the popular verdict. 

That is all there is of money. Gold and silver coins have 
no other money quality than *< legal tender."- There is no 
money outside of law ; and legal tender (which is the money 
quality and the only money quality) exists not inherently in 
the metal. Outside of the statute there is no money except 
thac of common consent, which is law as far it goes. But 
legal tender paper is as truly and really money as are legal 
tender gold and silver coins. 

And this is the highest function of law, the highest exer- 
cise of the sovereignty of the people. It is the power to 
command for the common use all the property of the state. 
It is the power to cancel all debts and equalize the fortunes 
of the people. It is the power to pass a bankrupt law that 
will help the men of small means who are in debt, as well as 
to pass one for the help of the rich debtors — insolvent bank- 
ers. When once this power is exercised for the common 
benefit, as was done in 186 1, by the passage of the legal- 
tender act, and, as in a still better way, for the present time, 
it is proposed by Senator Stanford, of California, and others, 
to do, in the land-loan and sub-treasury bills, introduced into 
the fifty-first and fifty-second congresses, the rights guaran- 
teed by the declaration of independence of 1776 may be 
made sure to all the people, and equality will ensue. 

The usurpation of this sovereign power of the whole peo- 
ple (and that belongs only to the whole people) by corpora- 
tions and syndicates, is a greater evil to society than would 
be the worst form of absolute monarchy. It is the power, 
in the hands of the few, to confiscate the property of the 
many — to transfer all the wealth of the people, real and per- 
sonal, from the ownership of the masses to the ownership 
of the classes. It is the most stupendous wrong of the age. 

I say usurpation, because there could not have been any 
fair pretense of a public necessity for the creation of national 
banks as banks of issue. Hon. E. G. Spaulding says, in his 
History of Legal Tender Paper Money (hew edition, page 

187): 

**No national bank currency was issued until about the 
first of January, 1864. . . . All the channels of circulation 
were well filled up with the greenback notes, compound in- 
terest notes and certificates of indebtedness to the amount 
of over ^^700,000,000 before the national bank act got fairly 
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into operation. This bank issue was in fact an additional 
inflation of the currency." 

If, therefore, iAflation is the great "evil" capitalists 
claim, they themselves helped to bring it about. But it is 
not an evil in their thinking to inflate the currency with their 
own evidences of debt loaned to the people at high rates of 
interest. It is only an evil, they think, when it does not 
represent interest paid them on their counterfeit ''money" 
put afloat as loans. 

Population gravitates to where subsistence is most easily 
obtained, as surely as water runs down hill. Then the prof- 
its of labor must be greater in the cities than on the farms, 
or labor would not leave the country for the town. If the 
farmers' profits were not lessening, but were increasing, the 
rural population would increase proportionately with the 
urban. But the rural decreases while the urban increases. 
Why is this? 

It is because of a false and vicious monetary system. 
Suppose the government gave me license to issue counterfeit 
paper money, declaring it ''receivable" as it has given to 
bond owners. I purchase products of labor with $350,- 
000,000 of the so-called "money," distributing them gratui- 
tously to the poor. Who is wronged ? Is not labor taxed 
•$350,000,000 for the help of the poor? 

Suppose I bought homesteads for one million destitote 
and houseless families with the "money," paying $350 for 
each homestead, would not one million families be perma- 
nently better off ? • 

But suppose I placed the $350,000,000 in the hands of 
trust and loan agents to be manipulated by them for my pri- 
vate emolument alone, and it was devoted to the building of 
brick blocks in western cities and holding the buildings so 
built under mortgage, seven or eight per cent interest being 
exacted for the use of the money, what then ? Precisely 
what has been going on since 1864, when the national bank 
act went into effect, producing, as we see, an abnormal 
growth of cities and bankrupting the farmers. 

The artful workings of that system of false finance have 
been especially inimical to the interests of agriculture ; be- 
cause without compensation to the commonwealth, labor is 
drawn off into nonproductive pursuits (as in ancient Egypt), 
the energies of the people wasted in catering to the vanity 
of selfish men, and the products of agriculture are takaxsL 
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possession, of by the few by means of usury and rent and 
direct and indirect taxation, as really without return to the 
producers, as was the rent paid the Pharaos of ancient 
Egypt. The labor wasted of old in building useless pyra- 
mids was about as beneficial to humanity as is the application 
of American industry to the building of huge ''Equitable 
blocks " — headquarters for insurance sharks — trust and loan 
edifices and baronial castle-like dwellings for the display of 
the vanity of childless millionaires. 

We are yet in the condition of selfish barbarism. If the 
Pharaos of Egypt had expended the labor at their command 
in erecting comfortable dwellings for the people and in im- 
proving the lands — had wasted nothing on tombs of the 
dead, gigantic sphinxes and temples dedicated to supersti- 
tion ; but had provided for the comfort of the living, then 
would they have anticipated by many thousands of years that 
happy period yet in the future for society — when selfishness 
shall cease to be the guiding star of the individual and de- 
votion to the common welfare shall control all minds, benevo- 
lence and public spirit prevail over narrow-minded self- 
seeking ; in short, when Christianity shall have become 
crystalized into the only law of human action, and when all 
labor shall be directed to the upbuilding of the common 
welfare, and governments be administered for the common 
good and not to enrich the few. The '' bank note circula- 
tion " is only a tithe of the bounty government has bestowed 
on the owners of national bonds. Ever since President 
Harrison took the oath of office,* March 4, 1889, and during 
previous administrations, government bonds have been 
bought in by the secretary of the treasury at a premium above 
their face value of from 24 to 29 per cent, which premium is a 
bonus to bond owners, clean profit in the pockets of a very 
few men, beyond and above that received by them in being 
permitted to issue national bank scrip, besides receiving in- 
terest on their bonds, hence the falling off of bank note cir- 
culation of late, it being more profitable to sell the bonds 
directly to the government for the vast "premium." 

And this premium paid by Mr. Windom, from March, 
1889, to March, 1891, exceeds ^58,000,000. But that is only 
a sample of the robbery of the producers going on constantly 
at Washington — a drop in the bucket. That vast sum so 
lavishly squandered to further fatten the already over-obese 
miJJionaires, had all been previously taken by "indirection" 
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(an onerous tariff tax) from the farmers and the toilers in 
mine and workshop. Would it not have better remained 
with them ? 

The 1^58,000,000 so stolen (yes, stolen!) from the vaults of 
the national treasury by the supple tools of the money power 
enthroned in government office at Washington by the suffrages 
of a betrayed and hoodwinked people, has, no doubt been al- 
ready invested by its fortunate recipients in the building up 
of towns along the Alleghanies, in Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia and Tennessee, and in opening mines, fitting up 
furnaces and starting factories. The chief magistrate of this 
great nation, lately on a tour through the regions so '* devel- 
oped " by means of the stolen millions of money taken from 
the tax-payers by the connivance of the president himself (a 
true statement of an unbearable wrong to the people), in- 
dulges in fine-spun speeches about the *' wonderful prosper- 
ity" that has resulted to our country from the firancial pol- 
icy of our government, while the starving workers are shot 
down by national guards! There is no ''prosperity" unless 
the many are sharers in it. It is slavery when the few only 
are benefited. 

Of course the toilers of America have ample *'work" to 
do now, as the toilers of Egypt had of old, and they derive 
about as little benefit from their *'work" as did the toilers of 
old Egypt from their enslavement. ** Subsistence'' is their 
only pay now, and that all slaves are entitled to. The toil- 
ers of America are downright slaves to a heartless moneyed 
oligarchy who have monopolized all the benefits of inven- 
tion, and who rob the laborer of his wages, clutching the 
taxes paid into the national treasury, seizing upon the ** sur- 
plus" as ''premium" on bonds paid before ''maturity," the 
bonds not having been made payable at the option of the 
government, and that designedly to bring about this very 
condition of things, and against the earnest protest of Hon. 
Wm. D. JCelley, of Pennsylvania, and others, in the house 
of representatives, in 1878. Then Mr. Kelley said : 

"Just here I beg leave to tell the gentlemen and the house 
that if we convert redeemable bonds into those which will 
have thirty or fifty years to run, as is proposed, we will pay 
in premium to the members of the syndicate, from whom we 
will be compelled to purchase them, if our debt is not to be 
perpetuated, more than we will seem to save by having re- 
duced the rate of interest on a debt, which., ^mc^ \^^ '^"^Ocs. ^\ 
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November last, we have been extinguishing at the rate of 
J>9, 000,000 a month.'* 

A government that will pay a premium for the redemp- 
tion of its debt obligations deserves the profound hatred of 
every patriotic taxpayer. The plea that ''it is necessary to 
do so in order to meet a stringency of the money market " is 
a transparent lie ; for in case of such ''stringency," securi- 
ties would go down in value, government bonds with the rest 
to or below par, as railroad securities went down the other 
da}^ There can be no suffering of capitalists for want of 
money while government bonds sell in the world's market for 
a premium. If they bring 129 per cent in New York what 
will they bring in London ? Send them abroad in exchange 
for foreign gold, and so increase the aggregate amount of 
money in America, depositing the gold in the vaults of the 
national treasury in exchange for "gold certificates." These 
would serve to meet a " money crisis " as well as would the 
money paid by government for bonds at a premium. Let 
the syndicates sweat for want of money until the bonds come 
to or below par. 

It is repudiation against the tax payers to give more than 
was written in the bond. But, says the apologist for this 
preconcerted system of public robbery, "it is but anticipat- 
ing interest that would have to be paid if the bonds were al- 
lowed to mature. " Who put the government in that dilemma? 
Why were not the bonds made '^payable at the option of 
the government ? " 

But the mortgage-burdened farmers would be glad to pay 
four or five per cent yearly interest for the use of the 1^58,- 
000,000 until the bonds mature twenty years hence. Why 
did not the government lend it to the farmers instead oi 
making a present of it to the owners of bonds? 

It was given out last summer by Secretary Foster that the 
;?52,ooo,ooo bonds due September, 1891, could not be paid at 
maturity for want of funds; the "time of payment would 
have to be extended," he said, " with interest at lower rates." 
This has been done, and finally the bonds will be bought in 
by the government at a premium if the secretary can bring it 
about. So indignant I become at seeing the national treas- 
ury gutted by conscienceless thugs in office for the benefit of 
the speculators of Wall street. New York, and Lombard 
street, London, that it makes me sick at heart. 
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'*They bid their masters, the people, change their minds," 
is a sentence destined to be many times quoted, written on 
transparencies and carried in popular processions in one of 
the most exciting political campaigns ever knowil. It is an 
expressive sentence, embodying the meaning of a volume. It 
is a correct expression of the political condition of the 
United States to-day. It was uttered by Senator Hill, of 
New York, in a speech at the state convention of his follow- 
ers at Albany, February 22, 1892.- Surely the demonetiza- 
tion of silver was brought about by the dictation of the gold 
barons of the old world, and not by the will of the American 
people. When the demand went up from every hamlet in 
the land for the restoration of silver to its ancient seat, that 
demand was not obeyed, but the politicians literally ''bade 
their masters, the people, change their minds. " 

Are the people capable of governing? Will they yield to 
be ruled over forever by the subservient tools of foreign gold 
owners? Silver was demo'netized in 1873 without the peo- 
ple's knowing it — done in the dark — done by conspirators 
against popular government, done hy robbers, done to en- 
slave and impoverish the nation. There was no call for it 
but from across the sea. None can deny that it was done at 
the bidding of European gold owners. It was done for the 
interest of England, at the dictation of British capitalists. 
No man can deny it. It was never petitioned for by any 
American. That action of congress was one of the greatest 
crimes ©f history. The failure of the American people to be 
obeyed, their failure to bring their servants to do their bid- 
ding, is the collapse of popular government, is the demise of 
the American constitution, is the inauguration of oligarchic 
rule. 

The amount of silver dug from the mines of the United 
States annually is $64,000,000 of 41 2 J^ grains. The price of 
silver bullion is 68 cents, or 32 per cent below par — an an- 
nual loss to the people of the Rocky Mountain st'aAsi.'s. ^^ 
$20,481,000. Whom does this loss beue^X."^ ^o\. \^aa^^\i^^sA 
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States government, because the bullion purchased by the 
government is kept in store and not coined, If coined it 
would be gain to the government — a direct tax of that 
amount, levied by Uncle Sam on the silver producers. Such 
is the *' protection " of a great American industry on which 
the prosperity of the Rocky Mountain states depends. The 
tax is levied and collected by the destruction of the value of 
silver through its demonetization ; but by stopping the.coin- 
age of silver last July this is thrown away — as if over twenty 
million dollars annually were collected from the silver-pro- 
ducing states and then thrown into the sea. And this is 
** protection !" We pay a bounty of two cents per pound 
on the production of sugar, and then tax silver production 32 
cents on the dollar to be thrown away ! 

Four million five hundred thousand ounces of silver is 
purchased monthly by the secretary of the treasury and piled 
away underground, for what purpose no man knows. The 
amount annually hid away is 54,000,000 ounces, which coined 
into standard dollars of the fathers would equal $60,412,- 
121. 21. The gain to the government, if the mints turned it 
into coin, would be annually 1119,331,878.78. But this is 
doubly lost. The silver-producing states lose it, and the 
government by not coining it into standard dollars loses it, 
too. The silver-producing states taxed $19,331,878.78 an- 
nually by the government, the tax collected and the money 
thrown into the sea ! That is the truth of it. It is crim- 
inally wrong for the government to depreciate the value of 
an American product as it has destroyed that of silver, even 
though it got the benefit of it, as it did when the coinage of 
silver was kept up. But to so rob the silver-producers for 
no benefit to the government, but only to further augment 
the wealth of millionaires, is a most stupendous wrong. 

The men responsible for this wrong to the American pro- 
ducers of silver and to the American people deserve at their 
hands all that Benedict Arnold ever deserved at the hands of 
our fathers whom he betrayed as these traitors have betrayed 
their country. The British alone are benefited by this, as 
they were by the treachery of Arnold. By means of this 
nefarious policy the price of gold is augmented and the prices 
of all American products, gold alone excepted, are depreci- 
ated to the same degree that the price of gold is appreciated. 
Silver is worth no less when paid for in farm products than 
it was worth previc"^ ^'^ '*-^ demonetization ; no less in 1890 
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than in 1873, as I have figures to show, furnished by Carter 
Harrison, of Chicago : . 

A bushel of wheat was worth in 1873 in silver bullion 473 
grains. 

A bushel of wheat was worth in 1890 in silver bullion 468 
grains. 

A bushel of corn was worth in 1873 in silver bullion 234 
grains. 

A bushel pf corn was worth in 1890 in silver bullion 209 
grains. 

A pound of cotton was worth in 1873 in silver bullion 
77}4 grains. 

A pound of cotton was worth in 1890 in silver bullion 61 J^ 
grains. 

A barrel of mess beef was worth in 1873 in silver bullion 
8660 grains. 

A barrel of mess beef was worth in 1890 in silver bullion 
7560 grains. 

A barrel of flour was worth in 1873 in silver bullion ^^7.56. 

A barrel of flour was worth in 1890 in silver bullion $6.00. 

According to the price list, the silver bullion in a silver 
dollar, which in 1873 was worth 100 cents, was in 1890 worth 
in these and other commodities very considerably more than 
100 cents, and yet the cry is constantly made that the silver 
in a dollar is worth only 68 cents. Why not say that gold is 
worth 145 cents ? 

And that is the truth of the matter. Gold has increased 
nearly 50 per cent in value, while silver, though it has in- 
creased a little in purchasing power, has remained not far 
from the same. Silver must be remonetized and coined freely 
and the gold god must be hurled from his throne or the pro- 
ducers of the United States will be permanently slaves to 
the gold barons of the old world. 

Of course if all the surplus silver in America and all that 
can be brought to our mints from Europe by free coinage 
were added to the coin circulation, gold would go down in 
value and labor and labor products (gold alone excepted) 
would rise in price. Do the people want to keep up the 
price of gold ? I ask the politicians whether their masters, 
the people, want money to be more valuable or commodity? 
Right here is the line of combat. The struggle of the gold 
owners is to enhance the value of money ; the struggle of 

5 
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the people is to enhance the value of labor and labor prod- 
ucts. Whoever advocates the increase of the weight of the 
silver dollar to equal the increased value of gold, which is 
worth in commodity 47 per cent more to-day than prior to 
1873, is an enemy to his country, and who will controvert it? 
Who will say he is not? 

Now, silver being of about the same value, having about 
the same purchasing power it had prior to 1873, and gold 
having advanced in value 47 per cent, then why not lessen 
the weight of gold in gold coins 47 per cent ? If there must 
be a change made in the weight of coined money, either 
silver or gold, surely gold coins ought to be made lighter and 
not silver dollars increased in weight. Is not this true ? 

The following is the picture given by Carter Harrison of 
the manner in which silver was demonetized : 

"Silver was demonetized in 1872 by Germany, and^in 1873 
by America, without any discussion of the subject — without 
even the slightest appeal to the people ; by an act whose 
title gave no intimation of its contents ; by an act whose 
provisions were unknown to the majority of senators and 
congressmen who voted for it ; by the trick simply of leaving 
unnamed the word 'silver dollar,* in 'an act entitled an act 
to regulate the mints, etc' America, a government of the 
people, and for the people, struck from the money of the 
land one-half of its volume, and pro tanto chained the toiler 
and the bread-winner to the tail of the money lender's car ; 
chained him by his debts, whose evidences the creditor held, 
and which commenced to grow by day and to swell in the 
dark hours of night." 



IX. TO GEN. JAMES S. CLARKSON, 

ON PARTY ORGANIZATION AND PLUTOCRATIC DOMINATION. 

My Cabin Home, Near Polk City, Iowa, 

August 9, 1890. 

Dear Gen. Clarkson, — Your letter to me of August 4th I 
shall treasure always. I am greatly your debtor — more than 
words can repay, for you have befriended me at most critical 
times of my life, and that friendship was prompted by your 
kindness of hearjL I canjjpt ^ivA^ tjji^t my youthful eHorts 
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to do what might be valuable to posterity merited the, praise 
you bestowed, but it served to encourage me to greater en- 
deavor. I have held on to my hope with a death grip, and 
have not let go. You may not realize how glad I am to see 
in readable print my '* Pending Conflict," because it is the 
completion of what I ought to have considered, and would 
have considered, an impossible task if I had known in ad- 
vance ihe diflSculties in the way of its accomplishment. I 
have spoken from the depths of my soul the truth as revealed 
to my consciousness. 

With me, as with you, and every other lover of his coun- 
try, party is not an end, but a crude and uncertain means to 
a most desirable end — the common welfare. But is the repub- 
lican party ** crude?" No contrivance of men, and, I might 
almost say, of God — no association of bees, ants, or beavers 
— is more perfectly systematized than is the political organi- 
zation styled the republican party. But it is on that very 
account placed beyond the reach of the popular control. 

Is this a fact? Is it true that the town meeting has ceased 
to be the pivot upon which the machinery of government by 
party turns in the United States? If true, the American 
government has been revolutionized, and the people no 
longer rule. I assert that only capital rules. I assert that 
the great voting millions do not rule. I assert that the con- 
trol of the government of this republic is as far removed 
from them at this moment as it would be if in the hands of 
the emperor of China, and that, too, by reason of the com- 
pleteness and perfection of party organization. 

While the actual toilers that drive the machinery, ^tond 
the engines, turn the brakes, hold the plows, carry the hods, 
spin and weave the cloth, pick the cotton, make the sugar — 
in short do all the manual labor — 90 per cent of the voting 
population of our country, do not exercise one per cent of 
control over the American government to-day, when they 
ought to be the absolute and only rulers. 

Who do rule? Capitalists. Those whose incomes reach 
far beyond their necessities. These govern. 

How is it that they govern? How is it that the class that 
has "money ahead," ''means to spare," a ''bank account," 
rule, exercising more than 90 per cent of control, while those 
who toil for their daily bread on the farm and in the factory, 
in the mine, on the railroad, behind the counter and beside 
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the work-bench, exercise not even ten per cent of control over 
government? — have in fact no share of control whatever? 
I answer—^ 

1. The party press is in the hands of the capitalistic 
class, and it voices only the will of that class. 

2. Lawyers rule: They make the laws; they interpret 
the laws; they execute the laws. Are not the great govern- 
ing minds of the nation the attorneys of corporations? What 
communion have they with the bread-winners? How are 
they joined in interest or in fellow feeling with the ninety- 
and-nine ? In no way whatever. 

It is a fact that 2,000 capitalists own more than one half 
the wealth of the United States. It is a fact that 250,000 
men control 75 per cent of that wealth. It is a fact that the 
American republic is practically owned by less than a quarter 
of a million of persons. It is a fact that the balance of the 
65,000,000 do not control 25 per cent of the nation's wealth, 
and what they do control is mostly mortgaged to the few. It 
is a fact, therefore, that the people are disinherited. They 
have remaining to themselves neither wealth nor power. 
And it is a fact that the republican party is altogether 
responsible for this condition of things. 

All that remains to the people is their minds. Their 
bodies are enslaved. Their minds are stored with wealth 
gained in the dear school of experience — most valuable 
knowledge. And knowledge, after all, is the only real wealth. 
Trite but true: ''knowledge is power." Thought (more sub- 
tile than electricity) is omnipotent as is God. Hence the dis- 
inherited millions will not forever be slaves. They will re- 
gain their birthright. They will break their chains, peacea- 
bly if they can, forcibly if they must, but they will be free. 

Specifically, then, what are the real and tangible chains 
that bind them? I will repeat the answer. I will reply 
again, and that reply will be heard and heeded sooner or 
later, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the lakes to 
the gulf. The chains that bind the American millions to-day 
are party. That contrivance, so perfect, so complete, that 
it has received the appropriate name of ''machine," is the 
direct and only instrument of impoverishment and enslave- 
ment of the American people. 

So, when I say that party is a "crude and uncertain means 
to a most desirable end," I have only hit the truth in saying 
that it is "uncertain" wheo tjje ppjnjnon welfare is sought 
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after. I believed with you in 1888 that the common welfare 
of my countrymen would be subserved by the reestablish- 
ment, on the throne of power, of the great republican party 
once more; and I worked diligently, zealously, devotedly on 
the stump in eight northern states through the presidential 
campaign, for the ''protection of labor," which was the 
watchword of republicanism. The party gloriously tri- 
umphed. Now what do we see? 

The fact cannot be concealed that the money power con- 
trols the congress of the United States to-day; that the pres= 
ident of the republic, Benjamin Harrison, is as careful of the 
interests of the money barons of London and New York as if 
he was employed by them as their paid attorney; that the 
secretary of the treasury, Mr. Windom, is deaf and blind to 
every interest of the mortgage-blighted producing millions, 
and hears and sees only the interests of money lenders. This 
is the truth, if truth was ever spoken by man, and I challenge 
the learned world to controvert it. The people see it, the 
people know it, and the people will not bear it. 

This outrageous wrong must not continue. It must stop. 
If the voice of the people is not heard at the capital, their 
power will soon be felt. Blind they are not, but strong as 
Samson. They will shake the pillars of the party temple. 
The huge structure will fall — not upon the people, but upon 
the enemy. Your devoted friend, 

Leonard Browm. 



X. TO GEN. JAMES S. CLARKSON, 

on official corruption, the federal election bill, etc 

My Cabin Home, Near Polk City, Iowa, 

August 23, 1890. 
Dear Gen. Clarkson, — Poor as I am and as I always ex- 
pect to be, in this world's goods, I am rich in the possession 
of your great friendship — to lose which I would be poor in- 
deed. I thank you most sincerely for this manifestation of 
its exalted character, as shown in your grand letter to me of 
August 19th. Your loyalty to mankind and your regard for 
the humblest poor I know to be not less than was that of 
John Howard, of most blessed memotY. TVvsi&fc o^s^jbiiiCNR^ ^^K 
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your great mind and heart are the inspiration of the welcome 
words you have spoken in your letter to me. They are wel- 
come because, like the light of the sun, they reveal how be- 
neficent you are; and I trust the light thus turned upon my 
actions will show, when closely scanned, that they have the 
same worthy motives behind them as have prompted all the 
great actions of your most useful life. 

Two wrongs you think I have committed, one (i) against 
Mr. Harrison, president of this republic, and men under him, 
who, I infer, you think have v been accused by me of being 
''influenced by considerations of wealth or wealthy men in 
their public actions;" and one (2) that I ''would join with 
those who want to oppress the poor people of the south." 
You say truly to me, " You are a deserter to your own con- 
science as well as all christian teachings if you do not now 
believe in protecting at the polls and in his own home the 
man whom you favored to be taken from slavery and made a 
voter." I say amen to this. 

I answer : 



I have meant no more in what I have written of President 
Harrison and Mr. Windom, his secretary of the treasury (for 
their names alone I have used), than what, in meaning, may 
be inferred from the following, which I copy from the Iowa 
Stute Register of May 29, 1890 : 

"We have not representation from the people strong 
enough to overcome tnis creditor influence (ar Washington). 
Every secretary of the treasury of both parties is in sym- 
pathy with the creditor classes, and is likely to be. The in- 
dustries of the country . . . are handicapped by this 
baleful creditor influence perpetually. The cause of this 
mischief is thoroughly organized creditors, who look care- 
fully after the doings of congress, and unorganized complain- 
ers'on the people's side. Great Britain is the world's cred- 
itor and ours. It is remarkable how much influence that 
country has in forming the public opinions of our people in 
tlie commercial centers of the east with regard to all our poli- 
cies. British agents are active through our press and 
through social influence at the capital." 

This serious indictment of the reigning powers at Wash- 
ington was written by Mr. R. P. Clarkson. It is contained 
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in an editorial article. I believe Mr. Clarkson to be a true 
patriot, and I believe he spoke only truth in what he said. 
How do the <* creditor classes" and the '< British agents" go 
about it to " influence " our government so powerfully that • 
"we have npt representation from the people strong enough 
to overcome this creditor influence ? " Robert Burns, a hun- 
dred years ago, was not afraid to express his opinion of the 
venaP statesmen who bartered away tjbe independence of his 
native^count^^tb '< British agents*:*" 

" Farewell to a' our Scottish faxner 

Farewell our ancient glory iT . 
Farewell even to the Scottish name 

Sae famed in ancient story { "^ - 
Now Sark rins o'er the Solway sailds, 

And Tweed rins to the ocean,' 
To mark where England's province stands ; 

Such a parcel of rogues in a natioi|pl 

What force or guile coald not subdue 

Through many warlike ages, 
Is wrought now by a coward few 

For hiding traitors' wages. 
The English steel we could disdain 

Secure in valor's station, 
But English gold has been our bane : 

Such a parcel of rogues in a nation. 

Oh would or had I seen the day 

That treason thus could sell us, 
My auld gray head had lien in clay 

Wi* Bruce and loyal Wallace I 
But pitch and power, till my last hour, 

I'll make this declaration, 
We're bought and sold for British gold : 

Such a parcel of rogues in a nation." 

Now I intend to speak with perfect freedom and plain- 
ness. President Harrison, you say, **had a boyhood of 
poverty;" . . . has remained poor, and is not worth 
$10,000 to-day." Why does he not, then, obey the voice of 
the comifion people ? The farmers have petitioned him from 
every township, every county and every state of the union, 
through township conventions, through county conventions, 
through state conventions and through a great national con- 
vention held at St. Louis, December 6, 1889, for ''the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver." Not only me farmers, but 
all the organized labor unions of the nation — the national 
farmers' alliance, industrial union atvd Vl"^\^\.^ <^S. NsiisiKsi. — 
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unitedly joined in demanding the free coinage of silver. 
The demand is universal among the producers. It is the ex- 
pressed wish of the ninety and nine that silver shall be re- 
stored to her ancient seat. The^platforms, national and 
state, of the republican party and of all other parties, have 
declared for it. It is the wish of all the people. It is the 
voice of the United States senate — every senator west of the 
Alleghanies voting for it, I believe, excepting two, Mr. Sher- 
man and Mr. Allison. Why did the president give out, so 
that Mr. Conger used it as a club to frighten representatives 
in the lower house from voting against the Windom bill, that 
*'if a free coinage act passed he (President Harrison) would 
veto the bill *' ? Does the president know more than all the 
rest of the people ? Is he an autocrat ? And does all power 
reside in him and not "in the people" ? A poor man and 
the son of a poor man ought to have respect for his super- 
iors — the people. This king business has gone far enough. 
The people may be wrong sometimes ; but they must be 
obeyed at all times ; nor will they tolerate a dictator, espe- 
cially one who stands in With the *' creditor classes." The 
influence of the creditor classes at the capital must ill some 
way be lessened, and the influence of the voting millions 
must in some way be increased. It is about time for the 
"unorganized complainers " to wake up and organize. If 
the president is the friend of the people, let him remove his 
secretary of the treasury from office, who is "in sympathy 
with the creditor classes," and appoint one in his place who 
is in sympathy with the debtor classes. It is far too one- 
sided that ' * every secretary of the treasury of both parties 
must be in sympathy with the creditor classes " and "the 
industries of the country must be handicapped by this baleful 
creditor influence perpetually." 

With regard to the poor people of the south and the fed- 
eral election bill, I answer : 

II. 

I believe that the time will come when the name of Abra- 
ham Lincoln will be more revered than even that of George 
Washington. He was not only one of the greatest of states- 
men — if not preeminently the greatest — but he was a seer. 
In his first annual message to congress he raised the curtain 
oi the far off future and showed us the mighty struggle be- 
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tween capital and labor, of which the civil war was to be but 
the mere picket firing. He told the people how, step by 
step, capital would advance against labor. How it would, 
little by little, get control of the three branches of our gov- 
ernment. ** Let the people beware," he said '< of surrender- 
ing a political power which they already possess, and which, 
if surrendered, will surely be used to close the door of ad- 
vancement against such as they, and to fix new disabilities 
and burdens upon them till all of liberty will be lost.'* He 
raised (figuratively speaking) his great voice so loud that it 
might be heard around the world and for ages to come, when 
he uttered the immortal sentence, <* Labor is the superior 
of capital and deserves much the higher consideration. " He 
added what ought to be engraved over the portal of the 
capitol on the banks of the Potomac in letters so large and 
plain as to be seen and read of all mankind : <'No men 
living are more worthy to be trusted than those who toil up 
from poverty ; ^ none less inclined to take or touch aught 
which they have not honestly earned." 

And this faith of his in man did not apply just to men of 
white skin. It extended to all men of all races — the black, 
the brown, the red, the yellow as well as the white. This 
faith is the granite foundation on which true republicanism 
rests. It is the faith of the republican masses now as of 
1860-61. Hence the universal response in favor of a "free 
election and a fair count." In every voting precinct on this 
continent where the American flag floats, let every adult per- 
son, white and black, rich and poor, male and female, come 
unmolestedly to the voting place and cast a secret ballot, and 
have that ballot counted ; and let every ballot have its just 
and equal weight with that of every other ballot. That is 
the demand of every true republican and every true demo- 
crat — ^yea, of every patriot of America, north and south, east 
and west. 

But, Mr. Clarkson, how* is this end to be attained? We 
are treading on dangerous ground when we would take the 
ballot box out of the hands of the people. Wicked men 
''borrow the livery of heaven to serve the devil in." Capi- 
tal menaces labor to-day. The capitalist, who has become a 
millionaire, cares nothing for the rights of labor. He cares 
nothing for the poor man. He cares nothing for American 
liberty. That is the rule, to which, to the honor of humau 
nature, there have been, and are, glot\OM& ^iM;:«^\Asyas». "^^ax 
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the love of money is still the *'root of all evil." Rome per- 
ished when the Gracchi fell by the swords of millionaires. 
We are dashing on with lightning speed toward the Ashta- 
bula into which Rome plunged. Rev. Joseph Cook tells us, 
from the rostrum of Tremont Temple, Boston, Feb. 3, 1890, 
that <<the American republic is practically owned by less 
than a quarter of a million of persons." This is a fearful 
fact. It is just as true that the *'less than a quarter of a 
million of persons" who <* practically own the American re- 
public" own the courts, own congress, and own the presi- 
dent. Our government to-day implicitly obeys the com- 
mands of rich men, and is deaf to the voice of the people. 
The petitions of the toiling millions, white and black, go 
unregarded. Under the pretext of << protecting industry," it 
enriches the few. Under the pretext of ''paying off the 
public debt," it pillages the treasury, buying in its own obli- 
gations at 129 per cent, thus making a present of hundreds 
of millions of dollars to millionaire bondowners; when the 
bonded debt, in the beginning, was built up by the sale of 
government bonds at a discount for greenbacks, worth at 
one time 35 cents on the dollar, in gold; and the whole 
amount of the original debt has been doubly paid in interest; 
and values of bonds and notes more than doubled by gold 
payments; the value of labor and labor products depreciated 
until, after twenty years, the amount of our national debt 
(though 60 per cent of it has already been paid), "measured 
by the number of days work, the number of bushels of 
wheat, the number of bales of cotton, the number of barrels 
of pork that would be required to pay it is as much now as 
it was in 1868." This accursed financial policy, dictated by 
London bankers, has resulted in piling upon the farms of the 
Mississippi valley mortgages amounting (according to Gen. 
Butler) to i>4, 500, 000, 000, and reducing prices of farm prod- 
ucts below the cost of production. Under the pretext of 
"increasing the currency," it stops the coinage of silver, cre- 
ates a money "as good as gold" to the usurens, but that will 
not pay a mortgage debt "when otherwise specifically stipu- 
lated " in the mortgage note, which is already being done by 
the loan and trust companies; and the national banks are 
"retiring their circulation," which has gone on steadily for 
eleven years at the rate of over Jlio,ooo,ooo annually, accord- 
ing to the report of the secretary of the treasury, Mr. Win- 
dojn. Under the pretext of "preserving and protecting the 
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freedom of the ballot," it aims at the destruction of popular 
liberty by taking the ballot box from under the control and 
supervision of the people and placing it under the control 
and supervision of irresponsible agents of an irresponsible 
power, in the election of federal representatives, and indi- 
rectly of the presidential electors, placing the Nation (writ- 
ten with a big N) above the states, as England is above Ire- 
land — centering the powers of government in a junto of dic- 
tators for life, and destroying the power of the people. Let 
.facts be submitted to a candid world. 

The federal election bill, which lately passed the house of 
representatives at Washington, and now awaits the action of 
the senate, provides that the United States judge for each 
judicial district, north and south, east and west, shall appoint 
for that district a chief supervisor of elections for life. That 
chief supervisor (petty king) upon petition of lOO voters of 
any congressional district in his petty kingdom, shall ap- 
point three supervisors for each polling place, who, with an 
indefinite number of United States deputy marshals, shall 
take charge of the ballot box in place of the township trustees 
elected by the people, and have absolute control of the poll- 
ing, the people "stepping down and out." These supervi- 
sors and deputy marshals to be entirely irresponsible to the 
people, and only responsible to the for-life-appointed ''chief 
supervisor" (king), who is only responsible to the for-life- 
appointed juage, who thus becomes an executive officer, above 
the president of the United States and the arbiter of the bal- 
lot, the indirect dictator of legislation, uniting in one branch 
of the government (the judicial) the control of the other two 
branches; yea, the functions of all three — clearly revolution- 
izing the government and placing it in the hands of a cabal 
of autocrats appointed by the president for life, who is him- 
self elected to office at elections "supervised" by these same 
dictators. Thus to the people "surrendering a political 
power" (the control of the ballot box, the essential thing of 
political power as the human brain is the essential thin^ of 
power of the human body) "which they already possess "^nd 
which if surrendered, will surely be used to close the door of 
advancement against such as they and fix new disabilities 
and burdens upon them," all of liberty is indeed lost, and 
the prophecy of the immortal Lincoln so soon fulfilled. 

The chief supervisors can report as many or as few votes 
as they please— can reject or receive No\.e^ ^"^ >Ccvs^ ^^"^sfc — 
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can disfranchise or enfranchise whom they please; because 
from their decisions there is no appeal to the people. These 
men will abuse their power to oppress the many and enslave 
them; for power has never been placed in the hands of a few 
who did not so abuse it. This is the <*free election and fair 
count" that the plutocrats of London and New York are set- 
ting up for us, through the agency of our obsequious rulers 
at Washington — parasites of the money power. 

This is a bad law. It is the culmination of a series of bad 
laws. It is the dagger plunged into the heart of the Ameri- 
can republic — not accidentally, but designedly — the result of 
a conspiracy of plutocracy to destroy democratic liberty — 
made manifest also in 1880 in an attempt to nominate a third- 
term president, which you, Mr. Clarkson, had a glorious part 
in defeating, and for which you deserve the thanks and last- 
ing gratitude of the American people. It is the winding up of 
American liberty and the inauguration of an autocratic and 
plutocratic despotism. 

Before I will see the ballot box wrenched from the hands 
of the trustees elected by the people and handed over 
to the tender < 'guardianship" of United States supervisors 
and deputy marshals appointed by a for-life-appointed judge, 
appointed by a president elected at a ''supervised" election, 
I will give up willingly my life on the scaffold as Sir Henry 
Vane did his, as Sir Walter Raleigh did his, as Robert Em- 
met did his. I love my country as intensely as did Warren, 
so I believe. I love the flag of my country with as deep a 
fervor as did Jasper, so I fondly think; but * 'loyalty to the 
government and flag" will cease in my heart the moment the 
ballot box has been wrenched by federal usurpation from the 
hands of the people. As Jeremiah mourned the lost liberties 
of Judea, so will I mourn over my ruined country. But 
before I put on sackcloth I will fight. Like Kosciusko on 
the ramparts of Warsaw, I will do battle against the despot. 
I will take down the old flintlock musket from over my 
cabin door, that my great-grandfather, Daniel Brown, carried, 
in the revolutionary war, and with which, under Stark, in 
the ranks of the New Hampshire militia, he fought the Brit- 
ish at Bunker Hill, and I will rebel against this accursed 
tyranny and fight for my freedom till I die. If the star- 
spangled banner is to become the emblem of this kind of 
usurpation, I will trample the stars and stripes under my 
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feet as our fathers did the British flag when it became the 
emblem of their oppression. 

Concerning the black man, particularly, I have in this let- 
ter only space for a few deeply studied and reverently spoken 
words. I am fifty-three years old. At the time of my birth 
the Sauk and Musquakey hunter pursued the elk and buffalo 
along the very ridge of hills on the banks of the Des Moines, 
where my humble cabin now stands; or, it may be, the Indian 
mother cared for her dusky children in a wigwam on this very 
ground. Since that date whole tribes and nations of Indians 
have passed away and become extinct. Why? Because the 
interests of the red man and the interests of the white man 
could not be harmonized; and in the struggle for existence 
only the fittest survived. That is the law of nature. If the 
whites and the blacks cannot harmonize their interests and 
live together in peace, the history of the Indian on this con- 
tinent will be repeated in that of the negro. But their in- 
terests are in harmony, and the two races will live together 
in peace if let alone. Extend, then, dear Gen. Clarkson, the 
great confidence and faith you have in man to the southern 
white people. "A lover of fair play and a believer in human 
nature," believe that our white Christian brethren of the 
south «*are growing better all the time" in their feelings to- 
ward their former slaves, as '* time's effacing fingers" are 
rapidly wiping out the prejudices of the past, reconciling the 
people to the *'new order of things ;" so that the revolution 
that was of force is becoming intellectual, which it must be 
to be permanent and worthy the name of revolution ; for all 
advance must be intellectual and moral. Believe that our 
fellow countrymen ''intend to be good." They are our kins- 
men. You have near relatives in the sunny south, no doubt; 
and so have I. What then will we do by our kindred in the 
southland? Why let them attend to their own concerns 
while we attend to ours. Beware! let not the stealthy cun- 
ning enemy, the money power, under the specious pretext of 
** protecting the blacks in their right to vote," rob the Amer- 
ican people of free government guaranteed by the declara- 
tion of independence of 1776. We of the north cannot 
** solve the race problem" for the people of the south by 
means of "coercion." We may help them by *< words fitly 
spoken^' — ''golden apples in pictures of silver." Those 
most vitally affected can alone solve the problem, and in the 
only way it can be peacefully solved, that is to say, accord- 
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ing to the golden rule of the New Testament, which they 
hold in the same religious reverence that we do; and in com- 
mon with ourselves, they have accepted the Bible as their 
''only guide in faith and practice." And they, white and 
black, bowing at the same altar of worship of the same God 
of love, will surely '*love one another." 

And, dear friend, I trust we shall always do the same. 
Yours, very truly, 

Leonard Brown. 
Gen. J. S. Clarkson, Washington, D. C. 



XI. TO GEN, JAMES S. CLARKSON, 

on the federal election bill. 

My Cabin Home, Near Polk City, Iowa, 

Sept. 6, 1890. 

Dear Gen. Clarkson, — Your very interesting letter of 
Sept. I is received, and I am greatly instructed by it. You 
ought not, I think, be offended that our correspondence ap- 
peared first in print in a democratic paper, when I tell you 
that I believed there was no alternative. I read on Thursday 
evening the proof sheets of both our letters, by the courtesy 
of Mr. Stivers, who acted, in all respects, the part of a true 
gentleman, that you know he is. He made no very unfavor- 
able comments on either of them, and both letters appeared 
in full in the next morning's Leader, Once in print they 
were, of course, public property. I sent you immediately 
my printed reply, with a copy of your letter enclosed. The 
delay of the United States mail I was not to blame for; nei- 
ther am I to blame if democratic papers give me blessings 
instead of curses. My mother taught me to *'Do right and 
fear not." Poverty may be his, and stripes and the prison 
pen and the scaffold, who obeys this righteous precept, but 
never shame. 

You have instructed me, because from your letter I for 
the first time, learn the fact that che worst features of the 
despotic federal election bill are already engrafted on the 
laws of several southern states, presumably of the so-called 
''black belt." You say that *'the people there have no con- 
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trol of the ballot box." The elections are conducted without 
**a town meeting and without trustees;" and "the people of 
the township and neighborhood have no voice in these mat- 
ters. No township in any way selects its own election offi- 
cers. In most of the southern states the governor of the 
state, or a commission selected for the purpose, chooses men 
in each county who have absolute power over the local elec- 
tion officers. That matter is decided from the state capital 
and their legal rights are entirely overridden, and overridden 
by arbitrary democratic authority. The south maintains its 
power by this very ^ort of thing. Everything is ordered 
from the state capital. In several of the states the governor 
appoints all the officers of the counties and townships." 

Good heavens! I exclaim, what is congress about! The 
constitution of the United States says; *'The United States 
shall guarantee to every state in the union a republican form 
of government." Why doesn't congress refuse to receive rep- 
resentatives from these undemocratic states (which it has a 
right to do) until they have in good faith established "a re- 
|)ublican form of government." In that way ''the town 
meeting" might be inaugurated in those states. And you 
have the candor to say, *'If we could have the Yankee town 
meeting in the south," and the Yankee school house, this 
question would settle itself. " ' ' The town meeting is, " you de- 
clare, ''the unit of liberty and national welfare, and wher- 
ever it exists it is impossible for fraud and oppression long 
to rule." 

But, Mr. Clarkson, I challenge you to deny the assertion, 
and to show proofs of the truth of that denial, that the fed- 
eral election bill destroys republican government, at least in 
thirty-five states of the union where the town meeting al- 
ready exists, because, forsooth, republican government has 
already been destroyed, you say, in six or seven southern 
states by the withholding from the people there the privi- 
lege of electing their own guardians of the ballot box. 

When the town meeting ("the unit of liberty and national 
welfare," in the sunshine of which "it is impossible for fraud 
and oppression long to rule,") has been destroyed de jure it 
is only a question of a little time when it will be destroyed 
de facto. It is destroyed in law and would soon be in fact 
in ever}' election precinct in the United States, by this detest- 
able federal election bill. The local trustees— guardians of the 
ballot box — elected by the people, have no longer any author- 
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ity. • The findings of the federal marshals and supervisors are 
final. The people's election board may, indeed, act as sub- 
ordinate clerks to the federal board, appointed by a 
for - life - appointed supervisor, appointed by a for-life-ap- 
pointed judge, appointed by a federal chief magistrate 
elected at a ''supervised" election; but the decisions of the 
federal board are conclusive and final; and the candidate for 
congress, or for presidential elector ''counted out" by the 
federal marshals and supervisors, has no redress. Hence 
popular government for the nation is subverted. For no ob- 
ject of national welfare will the town meeting have room to 
exist. There would be no office it could perform — no work 
it would be required or permitted (under this federal election 
law) to do. It would in national concerns therefore, soon 
pass away and be no more, even in New England, with such 
a law as this enforced, as it soon would be eyer3rwhere. 

"But the south," you say, "maintains its power by this 
very sort of thing," that is to say, the control of the ballot 
box, from the state capital. Oh, sir, when "two thousand 
capitalists own more than all the rest of the sixty-five mil- 
lions of our population," when "two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand own seventy -five per cent of the nation's wealth," when 
' ' the American republic is, therefore, practically owned by 
less than a quarter of a million of persons," and when "if 
present causes which produce concentration of capital con- 
tinue the republic will soon be owned by less than fifty thou- 
sand men," would not these plutocrats, who " own the Amer- 
ican republic," "maintain their power," rule America with a 
rod of iron, hold the masses in Egyptian bondage, "by this 
very sort of thing," that is to say, the control of the ballot 
box from the national capital? "The south maintains its su- 
premacy BY this very sort OF THING. EVERY THING IS ORDER- 
ED FROM THE STATE CAPITAL," are your words. I emphasize 
them and point attention to them beoiuse of their importance. 
Do you wish the nation to adopt the very same system of 
control of elections "from the capital" that has proven so 
disastrous to popular government in the south? Will not 
the plutocrats in London and New York, by means of the 
federal election machinery, become the sole and only rulers 
of America, as they — I declare and challenge contradiction — 
alone rule the republican party to-day? Is not this election 
law meant to be a "coup de etat," placing the money kings 
on the throne of the people and destroying free government 
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in our country? I believe it, I believe it, and because of 
this, my belief, I so earnestly speak; and if I had the elo- 
quence of Patrick Henry I would make my voice "heard and 
my country would be saved; and there would not be returned 
to congress one of the traitors who voted for that abomin- 
able law; and I might then truly and exaultingly declare 
with the Apostle Paul, **I have fought a good fight," etc. 

I am as much interested in the welfare of the black man 
as you are, or any other patriotic American can be. I am 
also interested in the welfare of the white man, north and 
south, east and west. I will not vote to surrender the liber- 
ties of sixty-five millions of people under the pretext of help- 
ing five millions, when, manifestly, that pretext is a lie, ,be- 
gotten of the father of lies and the mother of frauds. That 
election law, enfo.ced for mere party advantage, as it would 
be in the south, would bring ruin to the colored race — and 
you ought to know it without my telling — knowing, as you 
do, so much about the south. 

I have not, I admit, been south of Mason's and Dixon's 
line since, sick and emaciated almost to a skeleton from ex- 
posure to the malaria of Arkansas and Mississippi, I turned 
over, after a brief term of service as a private in the union army, 
my Enfield musket to Uncle Sam in October, 1864, except that 
I visited the graves of the union dead on Arlington Heights, 
and the tomb of Washington at Mt. Vernon, in September, 
1888, and there added new fervor to my devotion to my coun- 
try and liberty. But I am in correspondence with good, 
patriotic and liberty-loving men in the south. One of them 
(lecturer of the farmers' alliance of North Carolina, Hon. 
Virgil A. Wilson), says to me in a letter received this day: 

** My dear brother, your republicanism, if brought to bear 
upon the southern people, would break the solid south in 
forty-eight hours. If we would elect just one president in 
sympathy with all the people, one who really understood 
what is called the negro problem, and earnestly and honestly 
desired to settle it for the general good, aside from party 
considerations, how soon peace, good will and prosperity 
would reign everywhere. But just as long as the republican 
leaders handle the negro as a mere tool to secure party ad- 
vantage, there will be a solid south." 

Gen. Clarkson, I am older than you by perhaps ten years. 
I have read carefuljy the current discussions of the negro 
6 
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question. I am in possession of all the facts of << negro 
killing" in the south, etc. I have spent weeks in undisturbed 
study where you have spent days. I have been a student all 
my life. You have been a busy worker as well as thinker. 
But I do not admit that you are better informed on this 
question than I am. You have, however, told the exact 
truth, as I understand the matter, in the words of your elo- 
quent letter that follow: **The old soldiers of the confeder- 
ate army," you say, ''the great mass of them are good citi- 
zens. . . . They are not the men ... to disfran- 
chise republicans ... to shoot into the cabins of the 
negroes." 

Your excellent letter abounds in admissions most true and 
just. They are due to your magnanimity. But it seems to 
me that, like Antony and Brutus, you fall upon your own 
sword. What per cent, Mr. Clarkson, of the present white 
voters of the "black belt" were confederate soldiers? I 
would say 70 per cent even now, and being the older and 
more experienced men in public affairs, they exert 100 per 
cent of control of the law-making power of those states, say 
of South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana, where this federal election law is expected to 
*'do the most good." Then, by your own admission, there 
is no use for the law. 

I believe with you that '*the settlement of the (negro) 
question is coming in the right way." But that way is not 
the path of federal marshals at the polls, taking control of 
the ballot box, and with the power to call in the regular army 
of the United States to help them. I agree with you that 
*'the south ought to be shamed by the unequaled record of 
loyalty and kindness shown to the white people by the 
blacks, into finally doing justice to the poor and lowly peo- 
ple, who cherish the south as their home the same as the 
others, and who still love the southern people in fact better 
than the northern." 

And with good risason, for the negro in the south is truly 
at home and among friends. He visits his old master and 
''missis," and they visit him, and they help him in his need. 
They are mutually dependent on each other. The southern 
whites and the southern blacks are divided from each other 
by etiquette alone. It is a line that neither the one nor the 
other desires to step over. They eat at separate tables and 
rjde in separate coaches, because it is the custom ; not be- 
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cause of indifference or hatred of the white for the black or 
the black for the white. They played together in childhood 

and youth, and became lasting friends. 

« 

"A boy's thoughts . . . are long, long thonghts." 

But the negro is an alien in the north — a ** stranger in a 
strange land." He is shunned because he is black. No white 
man ever visits him, asks about him, or cares for him. They 
dine at the same table and ride in the same coach, but they 
know each other not. Is it a wonder, then, that the blacks 
''still love the southern people in fact, better than the 
northern?'* 

Yet the northern man is going south to ** look after the ne- 
groes* welfare." He is going to force the south, by the help 
of United States regulars, into ''doing justice by the negro." 
Ah, the wolf, Mr. Clarkson, the wolf in sheep's clothing, is 
the northern republican politician, with the heart and cheek 
of a crocodile who would use the regular army to vote the 
negro for the republican party! 

But the farmers' alliance of the south is solving the negro 
problem in the only practicable way. Through it will the 
negro "reach his second emancipation." Who are doing 
this grand work of gathering the black voters into the alli- 
ance to be educated? The old confederate soldiers, God 
bless them! "whose bravery," you truly say, "was Ameri- 
can, and will never be belittled." Yes, and I will add it 
wiir never be excelled. 

A score of years hence they and we both, who fought on 
either side, will be 

" Under the sod and the dew, 
Awaiting the judgment day." 

• 

But let us now give those battle-scarred veterans of the 
confederate army our confidence and brotherly love. They 
deserve it. What fortitude have they shown in adversity! 
They, as well as we, know the meaning of the word "rights." 
They, too, know how to die for what they believe to be a 
just cause. They, too, are Americans, proud of the name, 
and proud to be regarded as honorable men, which they are 
to a preeminent degree; and whose hospitality and bi^ 
hearted generosity are known and ackwo^Y^^^^^ Vs "2^ "'^^^^ 
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world. I am proud that I have Virginia, as well as New 
England, blood in my veins. And if as foes we met, kin- 
dred against kindred in the late war, under different flags, we 
meet\i6w as friends and lovers, under the same starry flag. 
And we will fight side by side, the black and the white, the 
veteran of the blue and the veteran of the gray, and the sons 
* of the veterans of both armies, under the flag of the farm- 
ers' alliance, the stars and stripes of our country, shoulder 
to shoulder and elbow touching elbow, at the ballot box for 
our common rights as Americans, against the tyranny of the 
British money power, and the gold kings of New York, as 
our fathers fought of old at Yorktown, under the same old 
flag, with sword and musket against the tyranny of the Brit- 
ish king. I am not as afraid of a confederate soldier as I 
was twenty-eight years ago. I am not afraid of him at all 
any more, though some of my republican brethren seem 
scared still. I am not much afraid of the democratic party 
at this moment. 

But right here, in closing, I will tell you frankly what I 
think of the future prospects of the republican party. There 
is a tide in the affairs of parties as well as of men, 

"Which, taken at the flood, 
Leads on to fortune." 

When President Harrison was inaugurated the tide of af- 
fairs of the republican party was at the flood. If the presi- 
dent had spoken, as I am sure Abraham Lincoln would have 
done, a *'word for all the people," and the republicans had 
to-day in either house of congress even one statesman to 
lead them, what you say in your instructive letter might 
come true; the south might in tinje become republican. But 
it is too late now. The republican party under its present 
name and leadership is, in my humble opinion, dead, and it 
ought to be. Not even oAe of those recreant Iowa congress- 
men, who voted for the Windom silver bill and federal elec- 
tion bill, will, I devoutly trust and pray, be sent back to 
Washington to betray his constituents again. And the giant 
■ north, ''aroused from sleep," like the ''strong man armed," 
of Milton, and hearing the bugle call to patriotic action, will 
"shake his invincible locks" and, at the ballot box, over- 
throw the whole army of lickspits of the money power, who 
voted for those fraudulent and unpatriotic measures, dictated 
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by the gold trust, and designed to destroy popular liberty 
and to inaugurate permanently autocratic and plutocratic 
rule in the United States, to the end that the American pro- 
ducers may continue forever, as they are now, the "hewers 
of wood and the drawers of water" for the money lenders of 
the old world and the new. 

Oh, Mr. Clarkson, I would that I could see as you do — 
see that our leaders are not false — have not betrayed the 
people — are not in fact worse than the southern ** fire-eaters" 
of i860! But I believe they are worse. I believe that they 
are corrupt, that for money they have sold their votes; and 
that there exists, and is being executed in the passage of the 
federal election law, a conspiracy to destroy free government , 
in the United States — to enthrone plutocracy and dethrone 
democracy — more dangerous than was the rebellion of 1861. 
If President Harrison has in him the love of liberty char- 
acteristic of his ancestry, he will veto the tyrannical measure, 
if it pass. But, it is my mature judgment that, if he sign 
that despotic law, he will deserve the fate of Charles the 
First, whom his great ancestor, Harrison, CromwelPs lieu- 
tenant, had so prominent a part in beheading. It would be 
a curious reversal of history and degeneracy of human na- 
ture, if the descendant of him who in 1649 signed the death 
warrant of the British tyrant should, in 1890, sign the death 
warrant of American liberty, which I believe the federal 
election bill to be. Yours most truly, 

Leonard Brown. 
Gen. J. S. Clarksqn, Washington, D. C. 



XII. TO GEN. JAMES S. CLARKSON, 

.on the federal election bill. 

My Cabin Home, Near Polk City, Iowa, 

Sept. 26, 1890. 
Dear Gen. Clarkson, — So profound is my horror and ter- 
ror of the federal election law that passed the house, the 
final consideration of which, I understand, is set by the sen- 
ate for the 6th of December next, that with hands uplifted 
and face turned toward heaven imploringly, I pray with all 
the earnestness of my being to Almi^ta^ Ca^^ '^^^bX \s^ ^^\fiA. 
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kind dispensation of his providence I may be dead and buried 
and the flesh rotted from my bones before the day that damn- 
able measure of tyranny becomes law. I would not outlive 
the liberties of my country. But I would willingly die fight- 
ing under the starry flag, if nothing else could prevent the 
passing of that bill. And I am not alone in this feeling. I 
will quote from one of the many letters of similar import 
that I have received during the last thirty days: 

*' New York, Broadway, Sept. i, 1890. 
*' Leonard Brown, Esq. : Dear Sir, — I cannot refrain from 
thanking you from my heart for your thoroughly American 
sentiments quoted in the New York Herald of August 30. As 
an ex-officer of the'* United States navy, of sixteen years ser- 
vice, including the civil war, I may say what I could not 
when holding a United States commission, and it is, that 
when I see federal bayonets at the polls I will buckle on my 
sword again, and enter into a rebellion which would be as 
justifiable as that of 1776. I would gladly stand, under sen- 
tence of court-martial for treason, before the platoon of mer- 
cenaries of a soil -stained flag trailed in the dust. 
Faithfully yours, ." 

This veteran expresses only the feelings of all true Amer- 
icans. Party! To '*make the republican party invincible 
for fifty years longer " by sacrificing the liberties of our 
country! We cannot afford it. We are standing at the mouth 
of a seething volcano that will send forth its hot lava before 
we are aware, if that force bill pass. You will, I know, 
pardon my seeming egotism if I quote here from the pages 
of my own book, just printed, **The Pending Conflict," the 
following: 

<<The flames of civil war may be at any moment enkin- 
dled by indiscretion and rashness, to be extinguished only in 
a deluge of blood and the destruction of countless millions 
of wealth. Human nature is the same to-day as it was one 
hundred years ago, and the people of America are just as 
jealous of their liberties now, I trust, as they were when the 
* minute men ' of New England hastened to Lexington, Con- 
cord and Cambridge, rifle in hand, and rallied to the sup- 
port of the patriot cause, under the leadership of Putnam, 
Prescott and Washington. Let me kindly, but distinctly, 
tell the enemy of popular rights (who seems to be possessed 
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with the same foul demon of coercion that tore the mad soul 
of George the Third and disrupted the British empire a cen- 
tury ago), let me tell him that before the American people 
become .conscious and willing slaves to a mongrel Anglo- 
American aristocracy — before * stronger government ' domi- 
nates here as it dominates in Ireland — this country will be 
reduced again to the wilderness it .was two hundred years 
ago. Mounds only and smoking ruins will mark where once 
our proud cities stood, and the whole land, that we so much 
love, will be as desolate as the plains oUBabylon. 

** Americans are quick to think and prompt to act; and 
there is no power on earth can prevent them from righting 
their wrongs, 'peacefully if they can, forcefully if they 
must.' Hence I say to the authorities of my country, pause! 
As a patriot, with the blood of revolutionary sires in my 
veins — as one whose heart beats with the same love of lib- 
erty that led Warren to lay down his life at Bunker Hill, and 
as a sincere advocate of peace and good will — standing 
on the watch tower of freedom, I say to the enthroned 
powers of our government, halt ! ! Pinkerton's Hessians 
must be immediately disarmed and disbanded. The national 
guard must not be called out to shoot down unarmed workers 
(men women and children) any more. The police force of 
our cities must not be armed like soldiers and marched in 
platoons into the midst of public meetings to break them up 
here as they are broken up in Ireland. The anarchism we 
have great reason now to fear is that of monopoly arming 
national guards, policemen and detectives in the name of 
'law and order/ to break up public meetings and shoat 
down working people. The freedom of assembly, the free- 
dom of speech, of the pen, of the press and of the ballot 
must not be interfered with in the United States. The pen 
(another name for public sentiment) is mightier tihan the 
sword, but it must be free — perfectly free. As friends of the 
new freedom (I call it new, but it came heralded in the joy- 
ful hymn heard by the shepherds among the Judean hills, 
nearly nineteen hundred years ago), as friends of the new 
freedom we cannot afford to resort to violence and force for 
righting our wrongs, while yet the stump, the printing press 
and the ballot, are within our reach. We may safely rely 
upon truth (another way of saying we may rely upon God, 
for God is truth), and upon the potent ballot to preserve to 
us our rights. Public opinion is omuiyote.\A \\&\&. '\>cir. 
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voice of the people is the voice of God. This the enemy of 
popular liberty well knows. Hence the efforts of monopoly 
to control the press and to put down free speech. If all the 
great dailies, weeklies, and monthlies of our country can be 
made tp voice the monopolists' views, and free assembly, 
free speech, free pen and free press be destroyed, the people 
may (it is thought) be 'hoodwinked and led unresistingly in- 
to permanent slavery. But it is impossible to obscure for a 
great while the truth. The eclipse will soon pass away and 
a clear sky will agiln reveal the glorious sun." 

The federal election bill is but the culmination of a series 
of bad measures, all directed to one end — the enslavement 
of the toiling millions to the money power of Europe and 
America. Two measures are now before congress designed 
to complete the destruction of American liberty; the one has 
passed the house, and the other has several times passed the 
plutocratic senate, but met defeat as many times in the dem- 
ocratic house — the federal election bill, and the bill to ** na- 
tionalize the militia." The election bill deprives the people 
of the freedom of the ballot, and the so-called ** militia law" 
places the people under military rule, arms the state and dis- 
arms the people, though the fathers designed that the people 
should be armed and the state disarmed. Under that law the 
national guard of Iowa may be sent to shoot down strikers 
in the Pennsylvania mines, (and to the other states, on a 
similar errand). And the national guard of Pennsylvania, 
and the other states, may be sent to shoot dowii strikers on 
the railroads and in the mines of Iowa (and the same of all 
the states). Thus the three hundred thousand national 
guards already enlisted for five years and drilled along with 
regulars of the United states army, and the privates paid «i 
dollar and a half a day while on duty and in encampment, be- 
come a formidable standing army, which, united with the 
United States regulars and with countless hosts of Hessian 
detectives, and with millions of deputy marshals and police- 
men, all armed with repeating rifles and Gatling guns, will 
hold the toiling many of our countrymen enslaved to the two 
thousand monopolists that **own one half the wealth of the 
United States," and who control president, cabinet, congress, 
and the courts. 

It is by hoodwinking the masses that the enemy has so 
JsLT succeeded in his diabolical designs as to now stand with 
lighted match threatening republican liberty, as Guy Fawkes 
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did the British house of commons centuries ago. And the 
republican party leaders and place-hunters, I am convinced, 
are in league with that enemy — the money power — to-day. 
The danger to our liberties is greater on this 26th day of 
September, 1890, from the leaders of the republican party in 
the federal house and senate, and from the hordes of place- 
hunters and corrupt oflScials drawing fixed incomes, that they 
wish to have "for life" and the tenure of office ''perpetual,** 
than it was from the leaders of the rebellion, June 22, 1863, 
before the fall of Vicks.burg and the battle of Gettysburg. I 
would rather see the Union dissolved and every separate 
state become an independent republic, like Switzerland, than 
to see the force bill pass. We would better have no federal 
government at all than for the government to be such a des- 
potism as that law will make it — an oligarchy of millionaires 
and spoils-men, backed by the bayonets of millions of mer- 
cenary butchers of human beings. 

These dangers, that are now about to culminate in the 
final suppression of popular liberty in our country, I have for 
some time foreseen, as the following paragraphs from my 
book, "The Pending Conflict," go to prove : 

"The future historian of the 'Decline and Fall of the 
American Republic,' I am apprehensive, wiU record as the 
direct result of this dreadful civil war, the extinguishment of 
American liberty, the melancholy historic page reading, it 
may possibly be, in words of the following sad import, viz. : 
^ " *The northern armies fought for the preservation of the 
union, which meant to the northern soldiers the triumph of 
free labor and the destruction of chattel slavery; but to the 
far-seeing statesmen of the north it meant the exaltation of 
the Hamiltonian idea of government, that is to say, centrali- 
zation and class rule. The southern armies fought for 'state 
rights,' which, to the southern planters, who were the heart 
and soul of the southern armies, meant the preservation of 
chattel slavery; but to the far-seeing statesmen of the south 
it meant the exaltation of the Jeffersonian idea of govern- 
ment — that is to say, decentralization and mass rule. * 

"Indeed it is quite possible for democratic liberty to lie 
entombed at Washington a century before the American 
people become fully aware of its death. History will cer- 
tainly go on to state, what we already see to be the melan- 
choly truth, that soon after the surrender of the confederate 
forces at Appomattox, and the disbaudia^XLX. q>\ "Ccia xsLare^^sc^ 
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and southern troops, millionaires arose in great numbers in 
the north, enriched by the impoverishment of the producers, 
through the exactions of corporate extortion, a vicious mon- 
etae system, excessive taxation by government, and the sub- 
jection of the industrial classes under a cruel system of wage 
slavery, supported by the bayonets of mercenary guards, de- 
tectives and policemen, and by tyrannical legislation and 
• corruption in high places. The most honorable dignity — the 
office of United States senator, once proudly filled by states- 
men and patriots like Webster, Clay, Calhoun,' Sumner, 
Douglas and Thurman — became a thing of barter and sale 
to the highest bidder for gold; public spirit and patriotism 
died out and became extinct in the hearts of so-called ' states- 
men,' and the modest stars of liberty withdrew from human 
vision as the glaring sun of monopoly arose." 

Your true friend, Leonard Brown. 



XIII. TO GEN, JAMES S, CLARKSON, 

on the federal election bill. 

My Cabin Home, Near Polk City, Iowa, 

Oct. 12, 1890. 
Gen Clarkson: My Dear Friend^ — The federal election 
law is an attempt to establish despotic rule. It places the 
office holder above the people. Not dependent on them for 
his place even the most remotely; not punishable by them 
for any crimes against the ballot he may commit; not remov- 
able except by impeachment, the same as the judges of the 
federal court, he is made the guardian of the ballot box — to 
him is given the power of controlling the elections and de- 
feating any candidate for congress he may determine to de- 
feat, or of electing any candidate he may determine to elect. 
With an army of deputy United States marshals at his com- 
mand in unlimited numbers, he may arrest and imprison 
thousands of voters upon election day — take from them their 
papers of naturalization, bulldoze and browbeat them, intimi- 
date them and produce a reign of terror at every polling 
place; in short destroy all freedom. The seventy chief super- 
visors for life, appointed for the United States from the list 
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of '* court commissioners," will be known in history as the 
'* seventy American tyrants.'* Turned loose upon the de- 
fenseless many, they will be almost as terrible as were the 
wild beasts turned loose by the emperors of Rome, upon the 
doomed Christian martyrs in the arenas of the theaters of 
old. 

Every election for congressmen will be a fraud under this 
system, for there can be no control by the people, directly or 
indirectly, of the courts, the chief supervisors and the re- 
turning boards. These three are one — absolute in their power 
over the people within their sphere of action, as God is over 
the universe^ and their action determines who shall repre- 
sent the people in the lower house of congress — and indi- 
rectly who shall be president of the United States — elected 
at the same "supervised" election. After the passage of 
that law the senate, elected by the state legislatures depend- 
ent on the people, will be a million times nearer them than 
the house of representatives, packed by the federal courts, 
supervisors, deputy marshals, the regular army and the "na- 
tionalized" militia — (for the bill to "nationalize the militia" 
having several times passed the republican senate, and been 
defeated as many times by the democratic house, will now 
doubtless become law). 

Supervisors, with very limited powers — merely to "wit- 
ness the elections," but with deputy United States marshals 
to back them — were stationed in the large cities of the union 
at the nationial election of 1876. Eleven thousand five hun- 
dred deputy marshals were stationed about the polling places 
"in the city of New York alone, and 6,000 supervisors. Thou- 
sands of voters were prevented from voting on election day 
by arrest, and thousands of foreign-born voters had their 
naturalization papers taken from them, never to be returned. 
Even in St. Louis, a western city, 5,700 names were stricken 
from the registration lists by the supervisors and deputy 
marshals, and 1,000 deputy marshals patrolled the streets, 
paid $s a day by the government of our country, which " pay" 
no doubt influenced many of them corruptly in favor of the 
republican party. They arrested voters with ballots in their 
hands^^ and held them until the election lists were completed 
and closed, depriving them of the sacred right of suffrage. 
Such power should never be placed in the hands of armed 
men — the minions of party and of the money power. 
And the federal election law, which places tlaa ^>x^^\n[Ssksi.^ 
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and deputy marshals in- the 54,649 voting precincts of the 
United States, with unlimited powers to commit violence and 
fraud with impunity, and in the name of law to trample 
American liberty under feet, is the culmination of a conspir- 
acy of office holders, money lyings and monopolists, and 
their paid attorneys who hold seats in the federal house and 
senate, to enslave the American people. I believe this. 
Hence I denounce every man who favors this law as the 
enemy of his country, and the conspirators who have plan- 
ned and executed this infamy as traitors. The southern 
leaders of i860, who brought about secession, were brave 
and honorable men, compared with the sneaking and slimy 
reptiles who have in 1890 conspired to destroy the govern- 
ment of the people bequeathed us by Washington. The 
people of the north did not readily believe that men who had 
held the highest places, had fought under the stars and 
stripes in Mexico, and had received their education at a gov- 
ernment school through the nation's bounty, would try to 
destroy the American union. Only the firing on Fort Sumter 
convinced them. 

But why should we have confidence in corrupt party lead- 
ers of the east to-day, who are determined that the money 
power shall rule in the councils of the nation in 1890, as 
were the leaders of the south determined that the slave power 
should rule in the councils of the nation in i860? They see 
that the farmers' alliance and the knights of labor north and 
south have united and resolved to vote for no man for con- 
gress not in favor of their political platform of principles, 
and that, united with the silver producers, they will be able, 
with universal suffrage, to control the government and legis- 
late in the interest of production. Hence this desperate 
measure to inaugurate despotic tyranny. Hence this attempt 
of eastern capitalists, assisted by their paid attorneys in 
congress, and the office-holding class in general, to destroy 
free government — to strike down the suffrage of the people. 

I have not forgotten, what Rev. Joseph Cook threatened 
in one of his Tremont temple lectures some time ago. The 
words he then uttered ought to be written on transparencies 
and carried at the head of political processions, to be read by 
all patriots. They give us due notice of what the New Eng- 
land federalists have long had in view to accomplish, and 
which will be accomplished by the federal election bill intro- 
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duced by Mr. Lodge, of Massachusetts. The Rev. Cook 
says: 

"I say, come on with your schemes of confiscation and 
forced loans, graded income taxes and irredeemable currency 
under universal suffrage, then, under military necessity, and 
even here in the United States, we must get rid of universal 
suffrage, and we shall. Rather than allow these things we 
shall have one of the fiercest of civil wars." 

The WindOm silver bill, designed to enhance the price of 
silver bullion, but affording no relief to the producers, was in- 
tended to bribe and so win to the side of capital in its war 
against labor, the silver men, leaving the farmers and laborers 
too poor to successfully carry on a political campaign against 
the money power of the east, and leaving the producers pow- 
erless at the feet of monopoly. 

Gen. Clarkson, the people, blinded by party spirit, are 
being led to the block by the oflSice holders and office seekers. 
It is party spirit that prevents the republican voters from 
seeing the danger that threatens now, as it would have pre- 
vented the many patriotic northern people, democrats and 
republicans, in i860, from seeing the danger that threatened 
then, had not Fort Sumter been bombarded. If the southern 
slave lords could have accomplished the disruption of the 
government by chicanery, cunning, deceptive legislation, se- 
cret intrigue, and the corrupt use of money, as the eastern 
capitalists are now destroying the government of the people, 
the north would never have seen the danger that menaced 
the union until too late. So our danger is greater now from 
the treachery of the' eastern republican leaders, seconded by 
venal western republican congressmen, both representatives 
and senators, than it was from the southern democratic lead- 
ers in i860. The money power is a more formidable enemy 
of the government the fathers bequeathed us than was the 
slave power. And why should we place more confidence in 
eastern leaders, like Mr. Lodge and Mr. Hoar, devote4 to 
the interests of the money power, than we had reason to 
place in southern leaders, like Mr. Davis and Mr. Brecken- 
ridge, devoted to the interests of the slave power?. Mr. 
Lodge, of Massachusetts, is an obscure parasite of the money 
power, while Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, was known and hon- 
ored as a great American patriot. Educated at West Point, 
distinguished for his bravery as 'a. leader in the Mexican war, 
and a senator of the United States, he resigned his ^la.c^ ^^ 
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become president of the southern confederacy. And though 
Mr. Hoar occupies a seat in the senate, was not Mr. Breck- 
inridge vice-president? 

O Gen. Clarkson, don't try to persuade me (as I warn you 
not to persuade yourself) to have confidence in the corrupt 
leaders of the dominant party of 1890, bound with adaman- 
tine chains to the chariot wheels of capital, after the sad ex- 
perience of i860. In the *dear school of experience even 
fools learn. Our children may have to learn the same lesson, 
fighting the money power knee deep, it may be, in blood, as 
we poor fools learned it to our sorrow fighting the slave 
power. Mr. Lodge, Mr. Hoar, every member of the lower 
house and of the senate in favor of the infamous measure be- 
fore congress known as the ''federal election bill," which" 
passed the house, hurried through in six days, and is 
now set, by a corrupt bargain, to be voted on in the senate 
December 6, 1890, are conscious traitors to their country and 
you ought to see it. 

Let every republican patriot look the present danger 
squarely in the face, and, divesting himself of party spirit, 
immediately pass over from the republican to the people's 
side, and by so doing help defeat the traitors who voted for 
the federal election bill, prevent the election of representa- 
tives favorable to its passage, and elect only those pledged 
to vote for its repeal, if it do unhappily pass, as thousands, 
yea hundreds of thousands of brave and patriotic democrats 
in 1861, came manfully over to the republican side, should- 
ered their muskets and helped us, who had voted for Abra- 
ham Lincoln, defeat the southern leaders of the rebellion. 

Who will deny that anarchy was the result of forty years 
almost continous control of government by the democratic 
party? And who is so blind that he cannot see despotism 
approaching with gigantic strides as the result of thirty 
years almost continuous control of government by the re- 
publican party? The constitution of the United States 
stood the shock of the culmination of the anti-federalist 
tendency to anarchy in i860. Will the constitution of our 
country be strong enough to stand the shock of the culmina- 
tion of the federalist tendency to despotism in 1890? 

Yours, as ever, Leonard Brown. 
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XIV. TO GEN. JAMES S, CLARKSON, 

on the federal election bill. 

My Cabin Home, Near Polk City, Iowa, 

Nov. 12, 1890. 

Gen. Clarkson: My Friend, — I obey the impulse of my 
heart to write you this open letter since the people of our 
beloved country have spoken. The spirit of our fathers still 
lives in the bosoms of their sons. No victory — not even the 
surrender of Lee — has been won under the star spangled 
banner more momentous in its importance for the perpetuity 
of the American republic than that won by the people No- 
vember 4, 1890. A band of conscious traitors, more criminal 
than was Benedict Arnold, have been shown the handwriting 
on the wall. Villains with hands raised and daggers pointed 
at the' heart of liberty have been apprehended in the act. 
Three months have they yet before them of political life in 
which to consummate their diabolical treason. The 6th of 
December, 1890, is set for the passage of the law to destroy the 
freedom of the ballot — to take the counting of the votes away 
from the people's representatives and to give the control of 
the ballot box over to petty kings — the agents of the money 
power. That infamous law as reported to the senate by Mr. 
Hoar declares that — 

"It is made the duty of special deputy marshals, and 
each of them is hereby required, if directed by the chief su- 
pervisor of elections, to take charge of the returns of the 
canvass of the vote found in any box, which under existing 
law the chief supervisor may require to be made to him by 
the supervisors of election as the canvass of each box is 
completed and the returns thereof are made out and signed 
by the supervisors, and forthwith in such manner and at 
such place as the chief supervisor shall direct, safely deliver 
to him all such returns so intrusted to his care and custody. 

. . . Whenever application has been made as provided 
in this act for supervision and scrutiny of an election in an 
entire congressional district, the court having jurisdiction as 
hereinbefore provided, shall for the state within which, ^-^vl 
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congressional district lies, appoint three persons of good 
standing and repute, citizens of the United States and citi- 
zens and residents of the state for which they may be ap- 
pointed, who shall be known as the United States board of 
canvassers of the congressional vote within and 'for the state 
for which they shall be appointed ; one of said three per- 
sons shall, when appointed, be named as chairman of the 
board. Such persons shall be sworn to the faitliful perform- 
ance of their duty and to support and defend the constitution 
of the United States. They shall hold their office for two 
years, or until their successors are appointed and qualified, 
and not more than two of them shall belong to the same po- 
litical party; they shall each receive a salary of $15 a day for 
each day actually employed in canvassing the statements and 
certificates of ballots cast at any election, general or special, 
for a representative or delegate in congress, and a further 
sum of $5 per day for their personal expenses. They shall 
have a seal, and may appoint a clerk, who shall receive |i2 
a day for his services and expenses while actually in attend- 
ance on said board. 

**The marshal of the United States in any judicial district 
in which any such board of canvassers shall be convened, 
shall detail one of his deputies to attend its sessions and 
preserve order thereat, who shall be paid I5 a day for his 
attendance." 

This is a glimpse ©f the costly machinery to be estab- 
lished in the place of the state officials — the governor and 
his council — who count the vote and certify to the election of 
representatives in congress. This law will go into effect in 
any congressional district whenever one hundred persons, 
residents and voters of the congressional district, petition 
the chief supervisor of the judicial district ** to take such 
action as may be requisite to secure such supervision therein. " 

''The chief supervisor of elections in any judicial dis- 
trict who has received any petition provided for in section 2 
of this act, shall thereafter from time to time prepare, pre- 
sent and certify to such circuit court lists of persons whom 
he shall believe to be eligible for appointment as supervisors 
of election in the place or places for which petitions for su- 
pervision have been received. In preparing such lists the 
chief supervisor shall not be confined to the applications he 
may have received, and lists may be presented for each place 
from which a petition for the supervision of the registration 
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or the election shall have been received, until the court shall 
have appointed for the city or town, for the county or parish, 
or for the entire congressional district, such number of su- 
pervisors of election as the chief supervisor may believe to 
be sufl&cient to enable him to properly provide for the filling 
of all election districts or voting precincts within his juris- 
diction, and the filling of all vacancies which may from any 
cause be created or arise, which number shall not, however, 
be less than double the whole number of supervisors which 
each such city, town, county or parish, or entire congres- 
sional district is entitled to the service of. From the ap- 
pointments so made the chief supervisor shall from time to 
time select for duty, and shall designate and assign for each 
election district or voting precinct three persons, but two of 
whom shall be of the same political party. . . The chief 
supervisor of elections may at any time transfer any supervi- 
sor from, service in one election district to another in the 
same city or town, in the same county or parish, or in the 
same congressional district, and upon any day other than a 
day of registration, revision of registration or election, may 
transfer any supervisor to any other duty authorized by the 
laws of the United States. . . The supervisors are hereby 
declared election officers of the United States, . . subject 
to the instructions, directions and detail of the chief super- 
visor of elections. . . He may relieve or suspend from 
duty any supervisor of election." 

Among the powers of the supervisor are *'to challenge, 
in his discretion, the right to register of any person offering 
himself for registration whose right he doubts; also the right 
of any person found upon any registry book, list, or roll, to 
remain thereon," etc. 

'*The counting of all such ballots shall be begun and 
continued until completed by the inspectors of election and 
the supervisors of election jointly, . - and the supervi- 
sors shall make in their books a note of any differences found 
to exist between their tallies and those of the poll clerks, 

. and the supervisors of election shall make duplicate 
statements of the result of the canvass," these to be sent, 
first, to the chief supervisor, and second, to the clerk of the 
United States circuit court. The tallies of election to be 
sent to the chief supervisor. "From the papers so received 
thq« chief supervisor shall tabulate for presentation to the 
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United States board of canvassers of the congressional vote, 
the results as they appear therefrom in each congressional 
district under his jurisdiction, in which this act has been en- 
forced." 

Thus do all the returns and tally lists fall into the hands 
of the chief supervisors and judges of the United States 
courts. The people may lie at the gate and beg for crumbs 
that fall from the rich man's table — and beg in vain. Their 
liberties are gone, the government cf the people destroyed! 
Who are these chief supervisors? 

"After the passage of this act it shall be the duty of the 
circuit court to appoint from among the court commissioners 
one of such officers, the chief supervisor of elections in and 
for the j udicial district for which he is commissioner, and he 
shall, so long as faithful and capable, hold such office." 

Appointed from a class the farthest removed from the 
people — to hold their office for life! I lift the curtain again 
to show their tremendous power: 

" Special deputy marshals, when required by the chief super- 
visor of elections, shall aid and assist the supervisors of elec- 
tions in making the house to house canvass provided for in this 
act; the number of special deputy marshals who may under 
any provision of law be appointed for election purposes 
shall be determined from time to time at conferences be- 
tween the marshal and the chief supervisor of elections, and 
no other or greater number of special deputies shall be ap- 
pointed than the chief supervisor of elections shall from 
time to time certify to be in his opinion necessary." 

So do the leaders of the republican party attempt to perpet- 
uate their power by giving the counting of the ballots into 
the hands of irresponsible " bosses" appointed for life — 
those bosses in reach of the millionaires to corrupt and hold 
in pay. Here is an open attempt to subvert popular 
government. To enforce this law would produce more blood- 
shed than did the civil war of 1861. If it pass it will be im- 
mediately supplemented with the law to ** nationalize the 
militia" which has three times passed the republican senate 
and been as many times defeated in the democratic house. 
The two laws belong together and have the same aim — the 
enslavement of the American people to the two thousand 
capitalists who own one-half the wealth of the United States 
— to reduce the people north and south to the condition of 
prisoners of war to the money power — more determined than 
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.was the slave power of old to rule or ruin and 'a thousand 
times more mighty and more unscrupulous of means, the 
''decalogue and the golden' rule having no place in their 
campaigns" against the liberties of the people. 

The time employed by the under supervisors at each elec- 
tion is from three to twelve days, and their pay $s to $io per 
day. The whole cost of the federal machinery for each con- 
gressional election, when once in effect in all the 65,000 vot- 
ing precincts of the union, will be about $15,000,000 in 
addition to what the elections already cost. The money that 
is in it will place it in all the precincts; will make the system 
universal, if nothing else would — if not prevented by blood- 
shed. And here let me say that the peaceful inauguration 
of this system of elections in the United States is impossi- 
ble. The American people will not submit to it without 
war. Indeed, such a system of elections implies a state of 
war. It is war. It is revolution. It is a military despotism. 
The chief supervisor may send to each polling precinct as 
many deputy United States iparshals as he, after consulting 
with the United States marshal of the district, *< may certify 
to be in his opinion necessary." 

Millions of deputy marshals will be armed and paid $5 per 
day, with 300,000 national guards to aid them; — and a regular 
army of 400,000 men will be necessary besides, to maintain 
the system. The people will only submit to it as a *' mili- 
tary necessity." It implies a subjugated people. It implies 
a nation of slaves. It implies the death of freedom and of 
democratic government. 

You must now admit, Gen. Clarkson, that I was right in 
saying that the American people would not sanction the 
action of the 51st congress. There never was before assem- 
bled so corrupt and imbecile a congress. Not one act of 
theirs seems to have been dictated by patriotic motives. So 
manifest was their devotion to the interests of capital and 
their determination to rob and enslave the many to enrich 
the few and aggrandize themselves, that the most obtuse 
mind could not fail to perceive it. Their action has not been 
just a mistake. It is criminal. 

What robbery was ever greater than that perpetrated to- 
day by President Harrison — in the purchase of government 
boiids at 124 to 129 per cent? Ever since the 4th day of 
March, 1889, a wholesale plundering of the national treasury 
has gone on. Not one act has been done by this adraitv.- 
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istration not in obedience to the demands of the money, 
manipulators of Wall street. Not a law has been passed by 
this congress not dictated by the money lenders. This every 
man can plainly see. Hence the vote of November 4th. 
Yours truly, Leonard Brown. 



XV. A SONG OF EXULTATION. 

Where now are the traitors — where now is the foe 
That would strike down the ballot — our rights overthrow? 
Ring the bells! Shout and sing! Cheer Columbia the Free! 
Like the swine and the devils, they dro\^n W the sea! 

For a hundred long years has the ballot box stood, 
Protected by freemen — the hope of the good; 
They still will protect it a hundred years more 
Against the vile traitors, like Lodge and like Hoar. 

<* Hands off!" cry the voters: *' Ye millionaire pack. 
Take hands off the ballot box! Villains stand back! 
Base whoresons and despots, deserving a rope. 
That would strike down the ballot, of freedom the hope!** 

The foes of the people, parasites of the rings. 
And lickspits of Wall street's great millionaire kings, 
The ''chief supervisors" — Boss Tweeds every one — 
When they count the ballots our freedom's undone. 

"Let us count the votes" — hark! we hear them proclaim, 
"And vote then who will, the result is the same; 
The many are slaves and the few wear a crown — 
The rich man's on top and the poor man is down." 

But the voice of the people is heard once again, 
To their righteous verdict I cry out "amen!" 
Amen! Thanks to Him! let the news go abroad, 
Columbia is free and the Lord is her God! 

Where now are the traitors — where now is the foe 
That would strike down the ballot — our rights overthrow? 
Ring the bells! Shout and sing! Cheer Columbia the free! 
Like the swine and the devils, they drown in the sea! 
Nov, lOi i8po. 
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XVL TO SENATOR JAS. F. WILSON, 

ON THE FEDERAL ELECTION BILL. 

My Cabin Home, Near Polk City, Iowa, 

Dec. 15, 1890. 

Senator Wilson: Dear Sir, — I have met you to love you. 
I have believed in you. You advocate the passage of the 
force bill as a measure of justice and right! I am amazed! 
Must I believe that you are sincere? Can there be any jus- 
tice to the voters when the vote is counted by those whom 
the people cannot control? Is it right to strike down demo- 
cratic liberty with the battle-axe of the appointing power? 
Must I believe that you, Mr. Wilson, cannot see that the elec- 
tion law now before the senate is a measure of injustice and 
wrong? In what does that injustice and wrong consist? In 
destroying democratic government. The people cannot rule 
if a power they cannot control determines finally the result 
of the ballot. If the people must have a guardian appointed 
over them who is above them and of whom they are not the 
masters and he not the servant, they are not free. This is 
not American. It is Bismarckian. It is foreign to our ideas. 
It is revolutionary. We will not submit to it. 

But who is to be their guardian? Men like Davenport. 
Appointees of the United States courts, selected from the 
list of court commissioners — appointed for life! And a count- 
ing board of three to supersede the governors in making re- 
turns, appointed for each state, paid a salary of twenty dol- 
lars per day, a clerk at twelve dollars per day, and a United 
States deputy marshal at five dollars per day! Who have 
petitioned congress to pass such a law? No American pat- 
riots. It is un-American, and no men have asked for it, not 
even the blacks of the south, in whose interest it was pre- 
tended to be; but, such as are known to congress to be ene- 
mies of the American government and the American people 
— the pro-British money power. You know this. The peo- 
ple of no state in the union will tolerate this law, and you 
know it. They have not asked for it. They dc not'^'^^XSx. 
And they will not have it. 
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If 1 were to say what I feel, I might be justly charged 
with being indignant at my country's betrayers. Vote for 
that bill! I would be glad to spit in the face of the corpse 
of every* villain that votes for its passage. I do not believe 
in war, I do not believe in capital punishment. But every 
Judas who would have the decency to hang himself after 
voting for that bill I will gladly see buried in a dung hill. I 
will hold his name in abhorrence. But the despicable pup- 
pies who vote for it and have not the decency of Judas to go 
and hang themselves, let them live, as the sorest punishment 
that can be inflicted, ever conscious of their utter meanness 
and followed to their grave by the contempt of mankind. 

The fifty-second congress will contain fewer republican 
representatives than any congress since 1856. Let the election 
bill pass and the republican party will be so completely an- 
nihilated in *9i that in '92 it will not nominate a candidate 
for president, having lost irrecoverably every northern state. 

It was **for the welfare of the people*' that James I, of 
England, claimed to rule by "divine right." This policy of 
ignoring the popular voice culminated in the revolution of 
1640 and the execution of Charles I. The American congress 
to-day occupies the same position in reference to the people 
of the United States as James I and Charles I did in refer- 
ence to the people of England. Congress is ruling in spite 
of the people, hurling defiance at the popular will. The peo- 
ple took up the glove on the 4th of November, that the re- 
publican leaders threw down. The battle of class against 
mass goes on in congress. Very well. Pass if you dare the 
detestable election law, and see what the end will be! 

The congress of the United States have rebelled against 
the people. Blood will flow before the people will relinquish 
their right to determine who shall be their law-makers. 
Thousands will perish at the cannon's mouth before the 
federal election law will be enforced as the law of this land. 

''But the negro must be protected," you say. Under this 
pretext the reconstruction laws were passed and the army 'of 
carpet-baggers pillaged the south at the close of the war. 
The darkest period of American history was from 1865 to 
1878. To "protect the negro" a million of lives have been 
sacrificed and ten billions of wealth. To "protect the negro" 
the American government founded by the fathers is about to 
be subverted. This pretext is a lie, and you, Mr- Wilson, 
Icnow it The negro is protected as well as any other work- 
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ingman. The toilers, white and black, are not protected, 
and you know it.* 

The pampered traitors who control the fifty-first congress, 
and President Harrison, care no more for the toilers, black 
and white, than wolves care for sheep. They would only 
devour them. What do you care for the people's voice when 
you, Mr. Wilson, have given out that you are opposed to 
free silver coinage? You know your constituents demand free 
silver. *'Let the votes be counted," do you say? Is not the 
universal demand for the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
the *'vote" of the people? Why don't you ''count it?" 
You are the supple tool of Wall street, is the reason. 

It is now time for plain speech. But you hear nothing. 
You go blindly forward to do the bidding of your masters, 
the money kings of the east. Federalism has at last gone 
mad. Pass the federal election bill and the cyclone of '90 
will be as nothing compared with the earthquake of '92. 

Yours indignantly, Leonard Brown. 

Hon. J. F. Wilson, U. S. Senator, Washington, D. C. 



XVII. TO SENATOR JAMBS F. WILSON, 

on the federal election bill. 

My Cabin Home, Near Polk City, Iowa, 

Dec. 14, 1890. 
Senator Wilson: My Dear Sir^ — I am grateful to you 
for the copy you were pleased to send me of your able ad- 
dress before the senate of the United States delivered De- 
cember II, 1890. I disagree with you in nothing that you 
say in that speech. But, it seems to irie that you are entirely 
off the subject. You dodge clear of the question. It is ad- 
mitted that the toilers, black and white, and, I will add, all 
other American citizens, rich and poor, male and female, 
ought to vote, and ought to have their votes fairly counted. 
The point at issue, and which you do not touch, is the fol- 
lowing, viz.: 

* Did southern planters ever bring in Pinkerton's Hessians to " shoot 
down niggers," as Carnegie has done to shoot down his stalwart white 
workers? 
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Can there be a free vote and a fair count under the system 
of elections devised by Mr. Lodge and Mr. Hoar of Massa- 
chusetts, and popularly known as the ''force bill" now before 
congress? I say no. 

That law, in my opinion, is intended to deprive the peo- 
ple of the United States of their right of control of elections 
of representatives to congress and of president of the United 
States, and to place that control in the hands of the two 
thousand capitalists that own one-half the wealth of the 
United States, or the two hundred and fifty thousand that 
own seventy-five per cent of that wealth. 

This is the overwhelming danger that confronts us to-day 
— the danger of plutocratic rule by means of election ma- 
chinery out of reach of the popular control. 

Mr. Pugh, of Alabama, said in his able speech before 
the senate, December 4, 1890: 

''Upon my responsibility as a man and a senator, I ex- 
press my conviction that there is not a state in the south in 
which, as a rule, it is not the honest and earnest desire and 
effort of the state election officers and of the white voting 
population to have ' fair and free elections' for members of 
congress and presidential electors in every state and district; 
and that there are not as many exceptions to the rule in 
southern democratic states and districts as there are in north- 
ern republican states and districts." 

I believe this statement to be true. I believe that the 
republican managers north — Mr. Lodge, Mr. Hoar and the 
rest who have conspired to crowd this abominable law 
through congress — do not contemplate fair elections, do not 
want fair elections, and their aim and purpose is to prevent 
any fair and honest election ever again occurring in the 
United States. They mean to destroy the American republic. 
They are traitors. It is the purpose of the plutocratic con- 
spirators and their agents in congress to inaugurate a system 
of rule of trusts and combines — a worse tyranny than was 
that of Napoleon III in France — a tyranny with the tyrants 
out of sight and out of reach, of dynamite to "molest or 
make afraid" — a worse system of arbitrary power than is 
that of the Russian czar, because out of reach of popular 
vengeance, except by revolution on a gigantic scale; 

What you say of the southern leaders of i860 applies ex- 
actly and most aptly to the republican leaders of 1890. You 
say: 
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*'They joined the conspiracy whose purpose it was to 
destroy the government, whose constitution they were sworn 
to support, and they did this without abandonment of the 
official positions which they held, and into which they could 
not have entered except by taking the oath which bound 
them to support the constitution, treaties, and laws of the 
United States. No match for this case of moral obliquity 
can be found in the annals of civilized people/' 

I point with outstretched arm, the index finger of my 
right hand at your face, Senator Wilson, and utter, with all 
the emphasis I can command, ** Thou art the man!" — the 
memorable words of Nathan to David — if you vote '*aye" on 
the passage of the force bill. Let me say, with the most 
child-like simplicity of language: Give the few the power to 
cheat the many out of their votes, and the many will soon be 
cheated by the few. The federal election law gives this 
power to the few, hence the many will be cheated out of 
their votes by the few. Is this comprehensible by a grave 
senator? I will say it again, in other words: The supervi- 
sors and the returning boards cannot be punished by the 
people for cheating them out of their votes. It will be to the 
interest of the supervisors and returning boards to so cheat, 
because the plutocrats interested will pay them a big price 
for serving them, and the people are tied by this law, hands 
and feet. Hence the people will be cheated out of their 
votes. Is this plain? 

But I will repeat it again in more dignified phrase: Power 
uncontrolled will always be abused. There is no possibility 
of control by the people of the agents appointed by the courts 
and United States marshals to count the votes. Agents of 
whom ? Of the same power that controls the house of repre- 
sentatives to-day, that controls the senate, that controls the 
president, that controls the courts, and that has dictated and 
formulated, and is spending millions (I have no doubt) to 
secure the passage of the force bill — the power of corporate 
wealth. Money rules, and money will evermore rule, if that 
accursed federal election bill becomes a law. 

Yours truly, Leonard Brown. 

Hon J. F. Wilson, U. S. Senate, Washington, D. C. 
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XVIII. NATIONAL CONTROL OF ELECTIONS. 

A press dispatch to the Iowa State Register of September 
21 reports the Hon! J. S. Clarkson as saying that **if the 
republican majority in the sehate had passed the federal elec- 
tion bill the republican party would be invincible for fifty 
years or longer." 

What Mr. Clarkson here says is, it may be, the very truth. 
But what would have made that party ** invincible?" In- 
creased popularity? Gratitude of the many for the federal 
election law? No. For more than a hundred years the states 
have done (unquestioned by the federal authorities) what the 
constitution of the United States declares **they shall do," 
in the words that follow, viz.: '*The time, place, and man- 
ner of holding elections for senators and representatives shall 
be prescribed by each state by the legislature thereof." 

Here, then, is a mandate of the national constitution to 
the state legislatures. Then who can question that the 
power resides in the state legislatures to do this thing — to 
** prescribe the time, place and manner of holding elections 
for senators and representatives in congress?" But does that 
power reside in the state and the national government both 
at the same time? Can the national government take from 
the states at will their power to act in this matter without 
the states having in some way relinquished, or by their own 
motion forfeited, their right? Chief Justice Waite says (U. 
S. Reports, page 550): 

"The people of the United States, residents within any 
state, are subject to two governments, one state, the other 
national; but there need be no conflict between the two. 
The powers which one possesses the other does not. They 
are established for two different purposes, and have separate 
jurisdictions." 

But the constitution of the United States also says: 
''Congress may at any time make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of choosing senators." Alexander 
Hamilton says in reference to this (Federalist, Feb. 22, 1788, 
l^ippincott's edition): 
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** Suppose an article had been introduced into the consti- 
tution empowering the United States to regulate the elec- 
tions for the particular states, would any man have hesitated 
to condemn it, both as an unwarrantable transposition of 
power and a premeditated engine of destruction of the state 
governments?" 

So Hamilton plainly tells us here that such "unwarranta- 
ble transposition of power" is also **an engine of destruction 
of the state governments," as all must believe who look into 
the matter. But what, then, may intervene to make it proper 
that ''congress may" ever have this power? Hamilton tells 
us in the words found on page 448 of the Federalist, viz. : 

'*The natural order of the subject leads us to consider in 
this place that provision of the constitution which authorizes 
the national legislature to regulate in the last resort the elec- 
tion of its own members." 

But. what is the significance of the words "in the last 
resort?" Hon. Nathan Clifford, of Maine, who was for 
twenty- three years a distinguished justice of the supreme 
court of the United States, tells us in a speech in congress 
in 1842. (See annals of twenty-seventh congress, page 349): 

"I have examined," he says, "this question with some 
care, and the result of that examination has led me to the 
following conclusions, which it seems to me are fully sus- 
tained by the language of the constitution and by the his- 
tory of the debates when it was ratified: 

*^ First, That the power of the states to prescribe the 
time, place and manner of holding elections is exclusive, so 
long as they continue to perform the duty imposed upon 
them by the constitution. 

^^ Second, That if the states neglect or refuse to make reg- 
ulations, congress has full power over the subject, as a self- 
preserving principle in the government, and may rightfully 
exercise it so far as may be necessary to supply the omission 
of the states. 

" Third, That the power to supply such omissions confers 
a right to legislate and not of enforcing legislation on the 
part of the state. 

t<Fourth, That any attempt at jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject, till the states shall have omitted or become unable to 
act for themselves, is a positive violation of the true intent 
and meaning of the federal c^ompact and can not have any 
binding effect upon the people of tlie ^taX<^<&.^^ 
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This being the manner in which the power of the federal 
government over elections has been looked upon by the 
people from the beginning of our national existence under 
our present constitution, how is it that Mr. Clarkson can ex- 
pect the republican party to be ** invincible for fifty years to 
come" under the federal election law that takes from the 
states all power of control through their legislatures over 
the election of members of the house of representatives, and 
gives that power into the hands of the United States mar- 
shals and the judges of the United States district courts? 
The deputy marshals, in the terms of the law, "take charge 
of the elections," and with appointees of the court '<take 
charge of the ballot box" — the officials elected by the people 
being entirely displaced by them. I will state here briefly 
what I shall be glad to show at length from the law in future 
articles, (i)that that federal election law will inevitably take 
effect in every voting precinct in the United States if the bill 
pass. Once fastened upon the nation it would (2) be a 
worse calamity to the people than would have been the dis- 
solution of the union in i860. It is so bad a law that Mr. 
Clarkson, I dare say, who is at the head of the national re- 
publican committee, dare not publish and distribute it 
among the people in this campaign. It is so bad a law that 
no patriotic and intelligent man, not blinded by party spirit, 
can read it and not heap curses loud and deep upon the 
treacherous congressmen who voted for it. I would rather 
vote for the most odious copperhead for congress that ever 
yelled for Jeff Davis than to give my vote for any man who 
favors the passage of that law; and in saying tliis I only de- 
clare what every republican G, A. R. man will say who stud- 
ies carefully that bill and who cares more for the welfare of 
his country than for the continuance of republican rule. 

That federal election bill has no other cause for existence 
except a conspiracy on the part of the "two hundred and 
fifty thousand rich men who own 75 per cent of the nation's 
wealth " and 75 per cent of the votes in congress, to control 
by fraud, corruption and usurpation, through the operation 
of that accursed law, the nomination and election of mem- 
bers of the house of representatives of the nation. The peo- 
ple, if that bill pass, would be obliged to submit to a tyranny 
worse than that of Napoleon the Third, or rebel against the 
the government which now has a regular army of national 
guards of nearly 30O9O00 men, almost as well (billed as the 
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25,000 regulars, and disciplined for no other purpose than to 
enslave the American people. Thus might the republican 
party, if the senate pass the federal election law, be ''invin- 
cible for fifty years or longer,** and in no other conceivable 
way. 



XIX. IVITA T THE FA THERS SA K 

In my article of week before last in your valuable Review 
I quoted Chief Justice Waite as saying in one of his judicial 
opinions of the powers of the federal and state governments, 
that '* the powers which one possesses the other does not" 
possess. I endeavored to prove that the power thac has been 
exercised by the state, unquestioned by federal authority, for 
more than one hundred years, to prescibe ''the time, place 
and manner of holding elections for senators and represen- 
tatives" in congress belongs exclusively to the state legisla- 
tures until by their own voluntary action the states have for- 
feited or relinquished the s^me. Mr. Geo. D. Prentice said 
in one of his speeches (Life oi Prentice, page 291-292): 
"The framers of the constitution, in prescribing the general 
modes through ' which the right of representation should 
be exercised, very wisely concluded that the regulation of 
the most important of all political rights should be placed 
in the hands of the legislatures of the states, respectively, 
£is the safest repositories of so important a trust. Accord- 
ingly they provided by the fourth section of the first article 
that the times, places and manner of holding elections for 
senators and representatives shall be prescribed in each state 
by the legislature thereof; but the congress may at any time, 
by law, make or alter such regulations except as to the place 
of choosing senators. 

" Indeed, so vitally important was it considered to the in- 
dependence of the states that the legislation should be en- 
tirely untrammeled in prescribing the time, place and manner 
of holding elections, that it was with great diiGBculty that the 
states were persuaded to acquiesce in the controlling power 
to make or alter by law the state regulations. If you will 
look, sir, into the debates in the different conventions upon 
the adoption of the federal constitution, you will find that 
no provision was more debated or received TKvtlv ^^'^^^ 
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jealousy. All the states took the ground that the most im- 
portant of their political powers cons^'sted in the control, 
through their legislatures, over the time, places and riianner 
of election; and the ultimate supervisory power was reluc- 
tantly placed with congress on the express ground that it was 
necessary for the preservation of the government; that with- 
out this provision the state might neglect to make any regu- 
lations on the subject, or might fix the times of elections at 
such periods as to prevent a representation, and thereby 
cause a dissolution of the government. It was admitted in 
all the debates that this power of providing for a deficiency 
or a failure of action on the part of the state legislatures did 
not and could not with propriety reside anywhere else than 
in congress. Still the states were so jealous on this subject 
that most of them accompanied their ratifications of the 
constitution with a solemn protest against the exercise by 
congress of this power, except in cases of failure or neglect 
on the part of the state legislature; and also with stand- 
ing instructions to, their delegates in all future time to obtain, 
as early as practicable, an amendment of the constitution 
limiting the action of congress.on this matter to such cases 
of neglect and failure only. Tlie ratifications of South Car- 
olina, North Carolina, Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts, if not others, contain such 
protests and instructions." 

Chief Justice Jay (EUiotfs DeJ^ates, pages 289-290), speak- 
ing in answer to Mr. Jones (in the New York state conven- 
tion that adopted the national constitution, June, 1788), who 
had said, '*He did notjthink it right that congress should 
have the power of prescribing or altering the time, place and 
manner of holding elections. He apprehended that the 
clause might be so construed as to deprive the states of an 
essential right which in the true design of the^constitution 
was to be reserved to them." Mr. Jay replied: '*That as far as 
he understood the ideas of the gentleman he seemed to have 
doubts with respect to this paragraph, and feared it might 
be misconstrued and abused. He said that every govern- 
ment was imperfect unless it had a power of preserving itself. 
Suppose that by design or accident the states should neglect to 
appoint representatives; certainly there should be some consti- 
tutional remedy for this evil. The obvious meaning of this par- 
agraph was, that if this neglect should take place, congress 
L.hould have power by law to support the government and 
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prevent the dissolution of the union. He believed this was 
the design of the federal convention." 

Mr. Nicholas in the state convention of Virginia, June 
1788, said (Elliott's Debates, pages 38-39): '*The possible 
abuse here complained of never can happen as long as the 
people of the United States are virtuous. As long as they 
continue to have sentiments of freedom and independence, 
should the congress be wicked enough to harbor so absurd 
an idea as this objection supposes, the people will defeat 
* their attempt by choosing other representatives who will alter 
the law." Again he says: ** But let us admit for a moment 
that they will. What would be the consequence of passing 
such a law? It would-be, sir, that after the expiration of 
the two years, at the next election they -^ould choose such 
men as would alter the law or they would resist the govern- 
ment. An enlightened people will never suffer what was 
established for their security to be perverted to an act of 
tyranny." 

Sixty years ago Judge Story said: **A period of forty 
years has passed by without any attempt of congress to make 
any regulations or interfere in the slightest degree with the 
election of members of congress. If, therefore, experience 
can demonstrate anything, it is the entire safety of the pow- 
ers in congress," etc. 

But in 1842 it was enacted by congress, **That in every 
case where a state is entitled to more than one representative 
the number to which each state shall be entitled under this 
apportionment shall be elected by districts composed of con- 
tiguous territory, equal in number to the number of repre- 
sentatives to which said state may be entitled, no one dis- 
district electing more than one representative." 

Even this little interference was resented by our fathers 
as a ** violation of the provisions of the federal compact and 
•an encroachment upon the independence, of states." The 
legislature of Ohio declared: ** The congress has no right 
under the constitution of the United States to prescribe the 
time, manner or place of holding elections for members of 
its own body except in case where the legislatures of the 
states shall refuse or fail to make provisions for the same." 

And New Hampshire resolved: *'That the recent act of 
congress, directing the state to be districted for the choice of 
representatives in congress, is a direct violation of the pro- 
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visions of the federal compact, and we cannot regard the 
same as binding upon the states." 

And New York, Georgia and other states passed similar 
resolutions and elected representatives at large as they had 
always been accustomed to do. So the law was practically 
a dead letter. An attempt was made on the assembling of 
the twenty-eighth congress to keep the members so elected 
from taking their seats; but it failed. 

John P. Hale of New Hampshire said on the floor of the 
house of representatives: '*He and his colleagues had come 
there in virtue of the laws of New Hampshire, laws 
which had been in force ever since her government had been 
established, and he had never been able to find any law of 
that state to divide it into districts for the election of mem- 
bers of congress. To be sure he had seen in the legislation 
of congress an act commanding her legislature to divide the 
state into districts, but New Hampshire has not been in the 
habit of looking to congress or any other body under God's 
heavens to asceatain what her legislation should be." 

Andrew Kennedy, of Fort Wayne, Ind., a member also 
of the preceding congress, said: **The people throughout 
the country had looked at the mandamus act and had put the 
seal of condemnation upon it; and nowhere, he believed, was 
it more odious than in his state. Of the members then in 
congress from Indiana, solitary and alone, he voted against 
that law, and solitary and alone of that number (seven) he 
came back to this congress. Those from his state who had 
voted for it had been left at home in oblivion.'* 

What would our fathers have thought of an attempt by 
congress to take the election of congressmen entirely from 
under the control of the people and to place it under the 
control of the for-life-appointed judges of the United States 
courts? They would have interpreted it in its true light to 
mean the overthrow of the government of the people and 
the establishment of a plutocratic despotism. • 
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XX. THE LABOR MOVEMENT. 

If asked to give the name of the book, other than the 
Bible, from which I have derived most valuable information, 
I would name Dr. Draper's Intellectual Development of Eu- 
rope. It seems to me that I have never read a more interest- 
ing and instructive work than the two volumes of his great 
book. We learn from him that nations are subject to the 
same law as individuals. Nations have their periods of in- 
fancy, childhood, youth, manhood and old age. Intellectu- 
ally they are also subject to the same law. They have their 
periods of vigor and decrepitude, both of body and mind (so 
to speak). Human advancement is a growth. Human pro- 
gress is not accidental. It is in obedience to omnipotent 
law that society progresses, as in obedience to the same law 
the trees grow and the planets move. 

So we see that at a period when society has reached a 
certain stage of development, institutions in harmony with 
that condition prevail, and hence we -saw chattel slavery in 
vogue at a certain time. But when society had a little ad- 
vanced chattel slavery passed away and wage industry came 
in. With the advance of society to the true and final plane 
of Christian enlightenment wage industry will inevitably pass 
away and cooperative industry will become the final and 
universal labor system, because it is the natural and equit- 
able system operative where prevail natural justice and 
natural right. Natural conditions are harmonious. *'Ye 
must become as little children before ye can enter the king- 
dom of God." 

The passing away of chattel slavery was unavoidable. It 
rose and passed away like the morning mist. It had to pass 
away beneath the bright rays of the '<Sun of Righteousness'* 
that had begun to shine on the world with a splendor before 
unknown. It was not in the power of man to prevent the 
passing away of chattel slavery. Nor is it in the power of 
man to prevent the passing away of wage slavery. It, too, 
must perish, and that speedily. 

Here we may define true statesmanship: It is the wis- 
'8 
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dom that perceives in advance the drift of human affairs, 
and clears the way when God is seen ''marching on." Never 
has resistance been successful when society had got ready to 
take a step in advance. The -irresistible demands of society 
for reform is the mature ** voice of the people." It is the 
voice of God and must be obeyed. 

Now may I say a word to the short-sighted politicians of 
the old political parties of our country to-day? Do you be- 
lieve, I ask, thg.t a demand for ''tariff reform" expresses the 
popular ultimatum of this hour? I tell you it does not ex- 
press it. Just as sure as the republican and democratic lead- 
ers attempt to dictate an "issue " for the campaign of 1892, 
and they agree to fight again on the line of 1888, they will 
find the American people no longer with them; but as in 1856 
and in i860, a great issue, born of living needs and express- 
ing the demands of an advanced civilization, will command 
the attention of the masses from the stump, through the re- 
form press and at the ballot-box. Those demands find utter- 
ance through the trumpet of the angel of progress. 

" Its echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever." 

From the beginning of time down to the present hour the 
actual producers of all the wealth of the nations have been 
slaves. They have had no voice in the governments of the 
old world or of the new. They have none to-day. But they 
will have a voice to-morrow. Their chains have been thrown 
off. Their shackles have dropped from their hands and feet. 
They are looking about them. They are getting together for 
action. Who. has given them their freedom? The school- 
master. 

The "labor vote" is a new force — a new power, heretofore 
nil; now potent. It will decide the destiny of the world. It 
is a power for good. Let the workers make the laws and the 
laws will be just. Woman will be enfranchised and speak 
for righteousness. But the hitherto rulers will not give up 
the scepter willingly. Only in the presence of overwhelm- 
ing power will they yield. 

But the movement, when it bursts upon the world, will be 
overwhelming — a sun- burst of light and liberty. It is near. 
Soon the great armies of Europe, brought face to face in 
hostile array, instead of deluging the world with each other's 
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blood, as designed by king, kaizer and czar, will fraternize 
and proclaim the United States of Europe — a confederation 
of republics. Then soon will the United States of the World 
be an accomplished reality. 

Shall the people or shall plutocracy rule? The people 
will rule and plutocracy will be abolished. ''Free money, 
free lands, and free tools'* are the demands of the millions — 
the ultimatum of the many. 



XXI. THE STATUS OF THE TOILERS, 

Who are the people and for whom was the American gov- 
ernment instituted? Have those who toil (distinguished 
from ''property owners") ever been considered in the admin- 
istration of this governrment as entitled to protection in the 
rights guaranteed to "all men" by the declaration of inde- 
pendence and declared to be "inalienable?" I say that the 
laborer has never been contemplated in the statutes to be 
any other than a slave, and the laws have always been made to 
benefit those entitled by the possession of wealth to "reap 
where they have not sown" — to live off the labor of others, 
and framed intentionally to enable them to so reap and so 
live. The corner stone of all governments is, and has ever 
been, slavery. 

The rank and file of the army that won the independence 
of the United States in the revolutionary war, as soon as 
discharged sank out of sight in so far as legislation concerned 
them for their good, nor was any law ever passed that was 
designed for their benefit; but every law and every act of 
government left them as far from its protecting care as it left 
the negro slaves, and, for years, consigned them to jail as 
felons for no crime except poverty — inability to pay their 
debts. 

Any government that consigns a person to prison be- 
cause of helpless poverty, deserves to be destroyed and ever 
after remembered with execration by mankind; and any judge 
that will sentence a man to jail for "vagrancy" is a heartless 
tyrant A man who has a spark of humanity in his bosom 
will resign his office as judge before he will punish any man, 
unless it has been fairly proven to a jury that he has. ^^\a^- 
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mitted crime. Poverty is not crime and never has been since 
Jesus Christ "went about doing good" with **no place 
whereon to lay his head," and since his p;rimitive disciples 
perambulated the world from Palestine to Spain, on the same 
mission of love, ** without purSe or scrip." 

The homestead law of thirty years ago is the first act ever 
passed in America that was even pretended to be designed 
to **help the toilers," and it was a lying pretense, for in a 
little while the toilers were deprived almost wholly of the 
benefits of this law by the donation by government of the 
public lands to corporations. All the millions of acres do- 
nated to the states for school purposes, etc., never realized 
to the states more than an average of 75 cents an acre, while 
the cost to the settlers, who were compelled to buy them 
Jrom speculators who had bought them directly from the 
states, or received them as donations as * ' river and swamp 
lands," was not less than an average of ^5 an acre. So the 
people have been swindled and imposed upon. How much 
. better it would have been to have given the lands gratuit- 
ously to the settlers and left them to build up their own 
schools, improve rivers and build railroads, canals, etc., by 
taxation, without the intervention of speculators off the pub- 
lic bounty. The lion's share of all donations of lands for 
the benefit of *' the people" has gone to speculators. 

General Weaver has shown in his great work, **A Call to 
Action," that the administration of the American govern- 
ment from the beginning has been a '* crime against the peo- 
ple," and no less against the white toilers than against the 
black. Prior to 1861, 36,029,674.80 acres of public lands were 
donated by congress to the states for railroad, wagon road, ca- 
nal and river improvement purposes. Since *6i the states have 
received, for the same purposes, 21,575,022.03 acres. Alto- 
gether 57,604,696.83 acres have been granted the states for 
the purposes named above. Now, when it is considered that 
the state of Iowa comprises but 35,000,000 acres, the magni- 
tude of this donation of lands to be sold for a song to specu- 
lators, or given away gratis to them, may be seen. 

But since 1861 congress has donated directly to railroad 
corporations 221,248,641.47 acres of the richest of the public 
lands that had been previously set apart for homesteads, 
equal in extent to more than six states as large as Iowsl! And 
in the end it will have cost the settlers ^1,106,243,209.35 to 
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secure those lands as homes, and in doing so, building up a * 
corporate power to rule over them with a rod of iron. 

The creation of corporations and their enrichment by the 
methods pursued by government, has had the effect to with- 
draw the government entirely away from being controlled by 
''natural persons." Artificial persons (corporations) created 
by law have usurped the sovereignty of the nation. Presi- 
dent, congress, the federal courts, governors, legislatures, 
and state and district courts, mayors of cities — all the office- 
holding class, have become as a rule, the pliant tools of this 
corporate power more tyrannical than the Russian czar. 
And this is no exaggerated statement, but an unimpassioned * 
expression of fact. 

And we must bear in mind that there has been no back- 
ward step taken in the administration of the American gov- 
ernment in so far as the toiling millions, who live by their 
own labor, are affected; though the corporations have de- 
throned the people — the ''artificial persons " have supplanted 
in the control of the government the "natural person;" the 
"undying corporations" have conquered the dying men. 
This government is a corporation-despotism and not a gov- 
ernment of living men. There never has been a time when 
this government, or any other government on earth, 
not even excepting the ancient democracies of Greece, 
was administered for the good of the actual working 
people. Always have the toilers been slaves. I would 
give special emphasis to this fact. It is labor that has made 
the world a habitable sphere. Labor cleared the forests, 
broke the prairies' sod, built the cities, dug the canals, made 
the ties, and rails, threw up the track, levelling hills and tun- 
neling mountains, that the iron horse might leap forward 
with the speed of the winds. But labor has never been the 
lawmaker, nor has it ever had any benefit of the laws made. 

The emancipation of the negro slaves was but the dawn 
of the emancipation of labor. When the southern slave 
master called the "boys in blue" the "mudsills of northern 
society," he spoke the truth. The professional men and 
"speculators" ruled the north — a class that made their living 
not by manual toil — they followed in the wake of the army, 
and, like turkey-buzzards, fattened off the flesh and blood of 
the dying soldiers. They became millionaires. They or- 
dained the creation of corporations, and themselves becom- 
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' ing ** incorporated," they rule and ruin the land. A dollar is 
now the unit of government and not a living man. 

It is' antagonistic to the ''vested rights" of the few that 
control all the wealth, that the many shall aspire to the po- 
sition of freemen. It is '* revolution " for the people who 
toil in the mines, on the farnris, in the workshops and facto- 
ries, and on the railroads to raise up their heads and look 
about them. ''Keep at work and vote as we direct you," is 
the salutary advice of the bosses. "That is the position 
God has assigned you," the clergy in the pay of the money 
power preach to the workers. "We will shoot you down 
"with Gatling guns and repeating rifles if you strike against 
the tyranny of your taskmasters," the governors of states and 
the mayors of cities tell the toilers. 

Workingmen! Ye are not yet free. Tradition enslaves 
you. The common law enslaves you. The statutes enslave 
you. The lawmakers are against you. The judges are 
against you. The executives of the states and nation are 
against you. Only God is with you. The "artificial persons," 
known as "corporations," have been created to head you off 
from gaining control of government by means of numbers. 
Corporate monopoly is king of America. To dethrone him 
will be an Herculean task. It.cannot be done by party spirit 
and self-seeking. No man is a friend of labor who is not 
ready and willing to die foi^the cause. Self-sacrifice is what 
is demanded. 

" Forward! Let us do or diet *' 

Is the command. 



XXII. SLAVERY. 

Slavery! What is it? We hear of chattel slavery and 
we hear of wage slavery. Some of us older persons lived 
when three millions of chattel slaves were maintained in the 
United States. "Maintained," did I say? Yes, maintained. 
And what does that mean? It means a great deal. It is the 
good side of chattel slavery that the word "maintained" de- 
fines. The chattel slave was maintained. His subsistence 
was guaranteed to him by the nature of the system. It was 
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as much to the interest of the slave owner that his slave 
should be well fed as it is to the owner of a horse that he be 
well fed. So we may say the slave was well fed. It was to 
the master's interest that his slave should be so well clothed 
as to protect him from disease. That implied warm clothing 
for his body in winter and good shoes for his feet. That im- 
plied also shelter suited to keep out the cold and damp. 
That implied a warm bed in winter. The master by his in- 
terest would see that his slave was well cared for in sickness. 
And the Christian sentiment of the age compelled him to see 
that he was protected from want in old age. Therefore the 
chattel slave was well off, in so far as the necessaries of life 
were concerned. 

Let us see now what it means to be a wage slave. Accord- 
ing to the general notion, the wage worker has no guarantee of 
anything. His master may raise or lower his wages at will. He 
may dismiss him from his employ at will. It is none of 
the employer's concern Whether the workers that give him 
his own subsistence have subsistence or not. Has his work- 
man food? He is not troubled to know. Has he clothing? 
It is not the employer's concern. Has he a shelter from the 
cold of winter? The employer does not know or care to 
know. Has the poor worker ** a place whereon to lay his 
head?" It is nothing to the employer. Is he sick, or has 
he a doctor or a nurse to take care of him on a sick bed? 
The employer asks none of these questions. It is the em- 
ployer's only business to compel his hands, by every means 
in his power, to work for as little as possible. That is his 
only interest. 

What is the situation? If his hands object to a 25 per 
cent reduction of wages, why, they are not obliged to work 
for him, he says. But may be they are tied to the soil like 
serfs. May be they own a little home partly paid for on the 
grounds, and to pull up and leave they must sacrifice the 
savings of many years. It may be impracticable to find work 
or to change their place of abode. The workers demur to 
being unceremoniously driven out of their places. They 
must either accept the terms or leave. But if other men 
will work for the same wages offered? That may be so. 
Others may be starved down to that pitch that they would 
work temporarily for a crust of bread. But the master has 
a right to destroy the hopes and happiness of those who have 
toU^ for him in the past — so do many think ^.\^si^'a^5 — ^5L'<icw^ 
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speak the truth. The employer has the right to call to his 
aid armed battalions of "detectives** or national guards, 
and take the lives of his starving workmen if they stand in 
his way. 

So the wage slave has no rights, except to take what is 
given him. If it is enough to keep him from starvation he is 
well off. There is nothing sure to the wage worker, as there 
was to the chattel slave, except poverty and death. He has 
no claims on his master iof more than what his master pleases 
to dole out to him. 

Whoever holds in his hand a tool of any trade, and by 
manual toil procures his daily bread, is by all that the past 
has left us, by the unrepealed statutes, the existing remains 
of the bygone era, a slave. Slavery of the laborer is as real 
now as ever before, and it is becoming more and more in- 
tense. The larger the class that do not handle tools the 
more intense the enslavement of the toilers that do handle 
them. The more there are of people freed from the neces- 
sity of labor, the more terrible the oppression of those 
doomed to daily toil. The tendency now is not toward les- 
sening the burdens of the toilers, but in the direction of in- 
creasing them. And hope is shut out of the minds of mod- 
em slaves by the fact that there are no new continents to 
migrate to and no free lands for homes. 

It has been, ever since the discovery of America by Co- 
lumbus, four hundred years ago, that to the intelligent slaves, 
borne down by the load of toil, shut off from hope in the 
fatherland, there was, beyond the seas, hope. So it has re- 
sulted that the best blood of the laboring class of Europe 
has come to America. But, unfortunately, the control of the 
American government passed from the people at the close of 
the civil war into the hands of the speculative class. The 
lands that belonged to the people, and which had been set 
apart for homesteads, were given away to speculators, and 
now the people are shut out of the fields that were once 
theirs. They are literally fenced out by hundreds of miles 
of barbed wire stretched around the acres that are by right 
the homesteads of the toilers. There is no longer any hope 
except by means of peaceful revolution and the reclaiming 
of the lands by and for the people, the abolition of rent and 
usury, the stopping up of all the channels through which 
flow the products out of the producers* reservoirs into those 
of speculators. Through peaceful political action there is 
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hope. The people must wrench, by means of the ballot, the 
control of the American government from the hands of spec- 
ulators, of whom the Hon. John Sherman is the mouth-piece, 
and place it in the hands of the laboring millions yet without 
a recognized leader. 

The increase of the amount of the circulating medium 
beyond the normal condition of ante-bellum days has been 
the stimulating cause of the growth of wealth-producing con- 
trivances of all kinds, and hence of the great increase of 
wealth production. But the control of the money supply 
becoming a monopoly in the hands of a few bankers and 
money lenders, and the bulk of these being the direct agents 
of the money lords of the old world, has built up a plutoc- 
racy in the United States as separate and distinct, in feeling 
and interest, from the American people, as foreign in every 
respect to us, as are the Chinese that, by law we are exclud- 
ing and driving from our midst. And these foreign pluto- 
crats will have to be banished, too, with an iron law as strin- 
gent as the Chinese exclusion bill that went to the senate 
from the house of representatives. The plutocrats are tyrants 
ruling despotically this nation and every state, holding the 
producing millions in the meshes of gigantic trusts as fishes 
are held in the meshes of a seine. Soon the millions of free- 
born Americans will be turned out of their houses and from 
their farms, and like the Master of old they v, ill have no 
place whereon to lay their heads. Ever since the retirement 
of Andrew Johnson from the presidency the government of 
our country has been controlled in the interest of the specu- 
lative class, the agents of European money lenders. The 
toiling millions that produce all the wealth have no voice 
here more than in Russia, and the government of the United 
States is administered less in the interest of the masses than 
is the government of the Russian czar. 

The blindness of the people to the fearful condition of 
affairs that enthralls the multitude of producing men is 
amazing. The rank and file seem not to comprehend the 
situation at all. The paid attorneys of trusts and corpora- 
tions cajole and hoodwink them as if they were children, and 
not men. The existence of gigantic corporations controlling 
the money supply and all the sources of national wealth and 
all the wealth of the nation, artificial and natural, is an in- 
trenched enemy far more formidable to the liberty, peace, 
prosperity and happiness of the people now than waa Gftois^ 
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Ill, of our fathers' day. The kind of ''protection" needed 
for the present hour is protection of the individual workers 
— the class that in all ages have been enslaved and are still 
enslaved. 

O workingmen, ye have still the ballbt. Organize and 
speak with one voice. . Let the present order of things come 
to a speedy end like the sudden stopping of a clock. Break 
the chains that bind your limbs in industrial bondage to the 
chariot wheels of a moneyed oligarchy. It happens to-day 
that the recognized leaders in politics are men blind to the 
signs of the times as were the leaders of the south in i860. 
They do not know that the hitherto policy of hoodwinking 
the masses will not longer succeed. The question that will 
now take precedence is finance — the restoration of our 
money to the ancient gold and silver standard. If this 
cannot be accomplished then both metals will be treated 
precisely alike. As silver has been demonetized and reduced 
to a commodity, gold will be also. Then all useful commod- 
ities will become alike the basis of money. It is through 
*'gold basis" that the United States has become a satrapy 
of Europe — that more than thirty billions of dollars of in- 
terest paying debt has been fastened upon us, drawing aWay 
to the old world. all the product of our labor for which we 
receive no return whatever. We are the slaves of foreign 
usurers, and made so by legislative enactments — made so by 
gold-bribed traitors in the halls of congress and in the pres- 
idential chair. The great attorneys of corporate monopoly 
make our laws, adjudicate our laws and execute our laws. 
Corporation lawyers are the Benedict Arnolds that have 
bartered away for British gold, the prosperity, independence 
and freedom of the United States. 



XXIII. EQUALITY. 

'* We hold these truths to be self-evident," say the fathers, 
''that all men are created equal and endowed by their creator 
with certain inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.** The equality here spoken of 
is the same as mentioned by the Emperor Charles V., when 
he was about to retire to a convent: "Naked came I into 
the world, and naked do I return to thee, O Earth, thou com- 
mon mother of mankind." 
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No man brings with him into this world any of that thing 
denominated "wealth," and it is clear no man takes away 
with him any of this wealth when he leaves the world. The 
equality of men signifies that all should have the same op- 
portunities of acquiring wealth and that no artificial ad- 
vantages should be given to any. The one end of social or- 
ganization should be to preserve to each human being, from 
the time he enters the world until he bids farewell to it, the 
same and equal advantages with every other hnman being. 
That is equality, and the natural inequalities of society should 
be made null, as far as is possible to be done. 

By the expression ** making null natural inequalities" is 
meant the enforcement of the benign law of Jesus Christ, ' 
which enjoins our making the blind to see, the deaf to hear, 
the lame to walk and the dead to rise — which is a figure of 
language implying the duty of society to care for the poor 
and helpless, society being eyes to the blind, ears to the deaf, 
feet to the lame, and life to the dead — the dead yet living in 
their works, which "do follow them." So then society has 
this duty to do, viz. : To make advantages equal to all and 
to support the indigent — placing on the broad shoulders of 
the strong the "burdens of the weak." 

Now the natural wants of all are the same, viz. : Food, 
shelter, a bed to sleep in, fire, water and air. And these 
things are imperative to each and all; and the amount of 
these essentials made use of is the same essentially to each 
human being. When the richest man in the world has lived 
his three score and ten years, and the poorest man has lived 
his, it will be found that Dives and Lazarus have both had 
and consumed about alike of these essentials. The amount 
consumed is measured by the demand of nature for the neces- 
sities of life. It is these essentials alone that we are con- 
sidering when we speak of social reforms. It is these we 
demand shall become practically common. It is to these we 
refer when we speak of natural wealth. Food, clothing, 
shelter — these three all must have — all do have, or perish. 
These, like man himself, are perishable. These are the 
products of labor. What is the first and only demand of 
labor? That the things produced by labor shall belong to 
the producers to control them, and that he who does not 
work, unless he belong to the helpless class — the maimed, 
the halt, and the blind, the infant, the aged — pensioners on, 
the common bounty — shall not possess. 
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But it is far easier to tell what society ought to do than to 
point out how it may be done. Of course these essentials of 
life are reproduced year by year at the farthest. A house to 
live in is a small and inconsiderable matter compared with food 
and fire. Food, fuel and clothing are the ''all in all" of life 
in this latitude, and cannot be done without. These are the 
immediate produ€ts of labor, and they are consumed before 
they ''get cold," so to speak. They cannot be kept any 
length of time. No man can "corner" them and hold them 
away from the hands of the consumers for beyond a few days* 
time — months at most — or the commodities decay and perish 
from the earth. What are we reaching after? We are endeav- 
oring to eliminate all hindrances to the rapid distribution of 
essential products — all hindrances to the fair exchange of 
products, so that the producers may have a fair return, prod- 
uct for product, for that which they have produced. 

But the " slave lord" must be got past. Who is he? He 
who manages to shirk labor, shifting upon the shoulders of 
others the burden God designed he himself should bear. 
That is what the word "slavery" means. The slave lord 
thinks it beneath him to have to work for a living. It ought 
to be criminal for any able bodied person not to work for a liv- 
ing. We are just now emerging from an age of barbarism. 
Three millions of chattel slaves emancipated in 1863! 
What must have been the condition of the toilers who had 
to compete with slave labor! No tools, no lands, no money 
— only their bare hands — obliged to give their toil in compe- 
tition with slave labor for the price it would bring in the 
labor market! We have just emerged from that condition 
of things. But labor is still held down to the same level of 
"no profits" by artificial conditions as it occupied while 
chattel slavery was yet in vogue. Then who will say that 
slavery has been abolished? It has not been. 

Capital is master still and the toilers are slaves. By 
combination — by collusion — by a mutual understanding be- 
tween the great corporate monopolies and trusts — railroad 
syndicates, mining syndicates, manufacturing syndicates — 
wages are purposely held down to the starvation point in 
order to render the toilers "tractable" — to prevent them 
accumulating a common fund to help one another in case of 
"strikes." The following from a weekly newspaper is in 
point: 
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** PREPARING FOR THE BIG STRIKE. 

"The latest model of the Gatling gun has been given the 
name of the 'police gun/ from its admirable adaptation for 
police or mounted service, for guarding railway trains, banks 
or safe deposit institutions, or for use on vessels, yachts or 
boats. Its weight is but seventy-four pounds, so that it can 
be carried, if necessary, by a single man, or, with all acces- 
sories for the field, on a single animal. It has six barrels 
and the feed is positive, enabling it to be fired at the rate of 
200 shots per minute at all angles of elevation and depres- 
sion. When set up in the back part of a patrol wagon and 
served by two or three men it is designed to do more effect- 
ive work in dealing with a mob or in dispersing rioters than 
can be accomplished by a whole company of infantry. In 
the patrol wagon is also carried a supply of ammunition and 
a tripod on which the gun may be mounted for service out 
of the wagon." 

What may the toilers do to get from under the yoke of 
industrial slavery? Something must be done, and that speed- 
ily. Industrial slavery must be abolished. How? By des- 
troying artificial conditions and restoring natural conditions. 
Whatever advantage one man has over another in the race 
of life is artificial. As a rule all men are equal in physical 
and mental power. And whatever strength of body or of 
mind one is gifted with above another he owes it to society 
to give to the common good, and not to use to defraud the 
many of their substance, robbing and enslaving his weaker 
brethren, as has ever been the custom of barbarous times 
and savage races. We must repeal all laws that give to' 

ONE PERSON AN ADVANTAGE OVER ANOTHER PERSON. To this 

end we must abolish land monopoly, monopoly of the tools 
of production and money monopoly. 

The more wealth produced the better off will the people 
be, and surely the better off the happier. They will all be 
well to do, and may have leisure for mental culture and social 
enjoyment unknown to the producers of all the wealth now — 
entirely beyond their reach; because the wealth produced by 
them is taken from them by ''indirection." What do the 
bread riots of Germany mean? Toilers out of work, earning 
no wages, raise the despairing cry of "bread or blood." 
They emigrate to America to procure what the old world no 
longer affords. What do they meet in the "land of the free?" 
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Pinkerton's detectives, national guards, ' and constables 
armed with repeating rifles and Gatling guns **to shoot down 
strikers" — tyrann}' of capital worse than in the fatherland! 

This will not much longer be borne. America will not be 
enslaved. She will lead in the great movement that now is 
world-wide — to give to labor its natual place above capital. 
The right of ** eminent domain " will be extended and en- 
larged. The land is of God's creation; it belongs to all. 
The tools of production have been bestowed upon the world 
by inventors whose aim was (or should have been) the com- 
mon good. For instance, the invention of steam power was 
not designed to create millionaires, but to help mankind by 
shortening the hours of labor to each and all. And has not 
money been perverted to a bad use when it enables one to 
unload the burden of toil that he himself should bear onto 
the- backs of others no better able to bear the burden than he? 

PosTCRiPT, July 12, 1892. — The battle fought at Home- 
stead, Penn., Wednesday, July 6, 1892, marks an era in his- 
tory as did the battle of Lexington between our fathers and 
the British regulars, and as did the capture of Harper's 
Ferry by John Brown and his little band in 1859. The battle 
of Lexington marked the period of the close of British do- 
minion over the colonies of North America, and the capture 
of Harper's Ferry marked the end of chattel slavery in 
the United States. The reason of this is that public sentiment 
is the law of mankind. Those eras marked the period of in- 
tensification of public sentiment in reference to certain 
things — the focalization of ideas. The Homestead battle 
ended the existence of wage slavery in the United States. 
The men who fell by the bullets of Pinkerton's thugs are 
martyrs to liberty. Their names will go down hallowed to 
remotest generations. The battle that occurred at Wallace, 
in the state of Idaho, between the union and non-union 
miners, on the nth inst., has the same significance as had 
the Homestead battle. The point in dispute is simply this: 
Shall workingmen be evicted at the caprice of employers, or 
have they a right to their places until forfeited for cause, 
with the right of appeal to a competent court of law? 

There must be no eviction of workers until a court has 
spoken, and that, too, a court of arbitration. National 
guards, Pinkerton's thugs, nor the United States regulars 
will ever be able to establish permanently the right of the 
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employers to dismiss their employes at will, and to install at 
will other hands in their places. "Civil service " will be 
hereafter the law in all branches of labor. Force must be 
employed only to enforce the mandate of a court and not the 
mandate of either employers or employed before the court 
has spoken. Of course it is competent to employ force to 
"preserve the peace" — if in doing so the authorities do not 
take sides in the dispute before the court of arbitration has 
given its verdict. But this question I have treated at length 
in my "Pending Conflict." 



XXIV. THE ABOLITION OF ARTIFICIAL WEALTH, 

The natural is the essential. I call those things natural 
that gratify natural wants. Food, clothing and shelter are 
natural things because essential. These things man is given 
reasoning faculties to enable him to supply himself with. 
Where, as with the lower animals, the mind is not capable of 
supplying these wants, nature supplies them. The furry 
clothing of the beaver is natural; the house he builds is 
just as natural. Whatever facilitates the natural means of 
supplying natural wants belongs to the domain of the natu- 
ral, as a fruitful soil and suitable tools. These do not re- 
lieve man from the necessity of labor, but render his labor 
more productive. 

Whatever enables one man to place on the back of an- 
other man the load that God designed that he himself should 
carry, I class with the artificial. "Wealth " (so-called), not 
the product of labor, but a fiction of law, is artificial. Gold 
and silver as commodities used in the arts, are natural 
wealth; coined and declared "money" by law, they are arti- 
ficial wealth. Now I would destroy the artificial values of 
^old and silver and leave to them only their natural values. 

There can be nothing done by man as a legislator that 
will go farther toward destroying inequality than to declare 
the so-called "precious metals" no longer money above 
other metals and other useful products. The first mighty 
step in this direction has already been taken. Through the 
cupidity of gold owners silver has been reduced to a com- 
modity in order to enhance the value of gold. Novv let gold 
be treated exactly as silver has been treated, and product\a\i^ 
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will be exalted and the gold idol thrown down. Let the 
government purchase gold precisely as it does silver, paying 

i. for it in legal tender notes its market value, whatever that 
value may settle down to be. But while the government 
stands ready to do this by those two ''precious metals," let 
it do the same by all useful metals as well, and by all other 
commodities the products of labor, Then will we have 
reached the true system of money. Let these products in 

- the keeping of the agents of the government be subject to 
be called out of the government depositories in exchange 
again for the same notes or ''dollars" that were given for 
them by the government. Thus would the artificial values 
of both silver and gold be abolished; and all metals, and all 
other useful products, would depend alike for their values 
upon utility — the benefits they naturally confer on mankind. 
But what a great wrong to the producers was the demon- 
etization of silver, gold being left as the sole money basis! 
Of the twelve billions of dollars of the coin of Christendom, 
six billions were destroyed, reducing values of all products 
the world over, one half — taking from the millions of toilers 
at one stroke of the pen one thousand billions of wealth, and 
transferring it to the poss^ession of the few gold monopolists. 
An ounce of silver is worth more in grain, pork, cotton, wool 
and labor — has greater purchasing power to-day than prior 
to 1883. But gold has increased in value 50 per cent. Sil- 
ver must be speedily remonetized or gold demonetized. I 
am pretty sure that the gold kings of the east are as blind in 
1892 as the cotton kings of the south were in i860. Avarice 
is always blind. There will, therefore, be no compromise of 
the silver question — no "remonetization." The result will 
be that both metals will shortly, by the fiat of the people, 
cease to be legal tender as coin ; they will both be placed on 
the same commodity basis, and the end will be a new mone- 
tary system in harmony with the new order of things — the 
emancipation of labor. Radical results will be reached on 
the money question as they were on the slavery question. 
History will repeat itself. 

It is not necessary for me to declare, what every one will 
concede to be true, viz.: That the common interests are 
superior to private interests — common rights to private 
rights. The commonwealth may demand the protection of 
general interests by the sacrifice of the lives and property 
of the millions. If the common good is jeopardized by the 
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centralization of wealth in few hands then the common good 
must and will be maintained. If we have reached the per- 
iod when we mugt decide between the few owning all or the 
commonwealth assuming ownership and control of lands, 
mines, manufactories, railroads, Telegraphs, etc, etc., — then 
we will not hesitate to declare for the sovereignty of the 
commonwealth and the welfare of the millions. *'The ma- 
jority of the wealth must be the property of a majority of 
the people" — is the same thing as to say we must continue 
to hold fast the inheritance of freedom and free government 
bequeathed us by our fathers. If the millions have been 
disinherited, the millions must reclaim their lost inheritance 
** peaceably if they can; forcibly if they must." This is an 
axiomatic truth. 

The unthinking say to themselves: ** As we now behold 
society — the rich and the poor — so it will continue to be for- 
ever." But the thinking say: ''The day is near when Chris- 
tianity will prevail universally, as in the primitive period it 
was manifest when ' all that believed had all things common 
and sold their possessions and goods and parted them to all 
men as every man had need.* " 

There is a power just entering the' field of action that has 
never yet exerted its strength. That power is the toiling mul- 
titude— hitherto slaves — soon to be freemen. They are now 
"going to school" — gaining ideas — preparing to govern the 
world. We know how the}'^ feel. We know they are lovers. 
All the virtue, all the religion, all the patriotism, all the 
philanthrophy now in existence resides in their bosoms. 
Their confiding love is their weakness. They underestimate 
the imscrupulous character of the foe — as did Wat Tyler 
when he put himself in the power of the tyrants against 
whom he had waged successful war. 

But the day-star is just rising to view above the horizon. 
Christianity will become practical — and the theoretical dog- 
mas that have held the world away from the Master's service 
will be set aside. I want to know what would be the condi- 
tion of America if the same principles were applied in the 
organization of society as prevailed in the Christian chujrch 
described in the Acts of the Apostles? It is to reestablish 
that ancient social order that the millions are moving. It 
will return when the benevolent-hearted common people re- 
organize society, as they will do ere long. 

9 
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''Neither was there any among them that lacked; for as 
many as were possessors of lands or houses sold them and 
brought the prices of the things that were sold and laid them 
down at the Apostles* feet, and distribution was made unto 
every man according as he had need/* 

Here we see the unselfish spirit of the religion believed 
in by the common people to-day, as when the same class 
heard Jesus gladly of old, and it is believed in by them now, 
with a sincerity that will be manifest in the establishment 
(when they shall have control — as they will soon have — of all 
governments) of the United States of the World — the abro- 
gation of war, and the inauguration of universal fraternity. 



XXV. VESTED WRONGS. 

It sounds very plausible to say that a man ought to be 
privileged to transmit to his posterity the wealth that he has 
acquired. And he ought to transmit to them all that can be 
transmitted. But what can he transmit? If he raise ten 
thousand head of hogs and as many sheep, oxen, and horses 
— if he produce a million bushels of corn — as much of 
wheat, oats, rye and barley — if he have all his fleeces made 
into cloth, and he have produced a thousand bales of cotton 
and that be turned into calicoes and muslins — and the skins of 
his beeves made into shoes, boots, harness, etc., how long 
will all these things last his posterity? He may build a 
house that will last a century or more. I have visited the 
home of George Washington — I have seen the very bedstead 
on which he lay when he died — some of the books he read; 
— these things posterity may inherit, but not the grain, nor 
pork, nor flour, nor tobacco that Washington produced. So 
there is little of the fruits of the toil of one generation that 
can be handed down to benefit another generation; but each 
generation must consume the fruits of its own labor year by 
year. 

Then there is no other wealth worth considering. What 
are the metals? Simply the material of which tools are 
made. Tools are not wealth. They are the implements used 
in the production of wealth. Tools lessen the hardships of 
toil, but do not put an end to it absolutely. They help in 
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the production of wealth. The tools of production should 
be free. 

There is nothing but the artificial caves that men prepare 
to shelter themselves in — that is to say, houses to dwell in — 
that may be transmitted as a possession to posterity — and 
household furniture, books, musical instruments and imple- 
ments of toil — that have any lasting existence — and they do 
not last long. What wealth, then, can we hand down to our 
children, of all that we may produce by our labor? Not any 
worth mentioning. 

Oh, the ignorance of the people! That is what has en- 
slaved them. That is their greatest enemy. Knowledge is 
irideed power. Say at once, O voting millions, vested wrongs 
SHALL NO LONGER ENDURE. What are vested wrongs? So- 
called «* vested rights" are only vested wrongs. 

It begins to dawn upon our minds that what cannot be 
done by any natural law ought not be done artificially, be- 
cause that which is artificial is unreal. If real wealth could 
be handed down to prosterity it would help the world — be a 
benefit to mankind. But the existence of artificial wealth 
and the transmission of it down from father to son and from 
generation to generation, is that which most oppresses the 
world — it is the one supreme wrong — it is the Satan of the 
Bible ''walking to and fro upon the earth" — it is the devil 
that must be destroyed. 

Then let no man who values truth and right talk of ''in- 
herited wealth. " It is a thing that cannot be inherited. The 
only wealth that can be handed down as an inheritance is 
priceless, having no money value, and yet valuable beyond 
comprehension, viz.: ideas. "The word was God." 

The enemy is fortified in his wrong. "Do not disturb 
vested rights," is his shibboleth. The toiling millions will 
never interfere with vested rights; but they will overthrow 
vested wrongs. All that gives man power over his fellow 
man to hold him in bondage we will remove. 

The very meaning of the word "government," as now 
maintained is the perpetuation of vested wrongs. But it iss 
not the meaning of the declaration of independence of 1776. 
It means the preservation of natural right, s Natural rights 
and vested rights are the very opposite. They are antipodes. 
True vested rights are the rights of all that toil to the fruits 
of their toil. The so-called "vested rights," which existing 
governments stand to preserve, are the t\%VvX.'s» cA \x\»w^\sfcX'*» \.^ 
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appropriate to their own luxurious use the fruits of the 
labor of their slaves. Slavery has never yet been abolished. 
When we have destroyed vested wrongs — misnamed "vested 
rights" — slavery will end. 

Then let it be settled in the minds of all 'the people that 
we cannot transmit to posterity any wealth, any of the prod- 
ucts of our labor, the only wealth. Posterity must raise its own 
bread and meat; must make its own clothing; must repro- 
duce, year by year, practically all the wealth there is in the 
world, or the millions will perish by hunger and eold, as in 
Russia to-day they are perishing. The old houses we have 
inhabited our children will not care to live in. They will 
rather choose to build their own houses. So, then, there is 
nothing we can give to posterity except the good thoughts 
that have been revealed to our minds. They live in books 
and inventions. But what is the wealth of the «* millionaires?** 
It is a fiction. It is an imaginary thing, having no place in 
fact. Nor does it exist in law; for nothing is law that is 
NOT RIGHT. I deny the binding force of all laws that would 
relieve any class of able-bodied men from the duty of con- 
tributing by their own labor to the fund of the world's 
wealth an amount equal at least to what they themselves 
consume — that take from any man the produce of his labor 
to give it to any other without his having returned an equiva- 
lent in that that cost him an equal amount of his own toil. 

Let my words be not obscure; but in plain English let 
me state the truth. All coercion must cease; all forced pay- 
ments of debt obligations must cease. All bonds, stocks, 
deeds, mortgages, notes and money as now constituted must 
cease to be. The law must only be directed to making the 
opportunities equal to all. The little of wealth there is in 
the world — which never is more than enough to preserve the 
lives of the people from year to year — must not be under the 
control of the few. It must belong to the many for whose 
use and benefit it was created, and who must consume it or 
it must go to waste. Let the lands belong to all. Let the 
tools of production be within the reach of all. Let the 
money be controlled in the interest of all. 

The great ''industrial movement" means mighty change. 
Of course it is plain and undeniable that the systems of laws 
that now curse the world have been built up in harmony with 
industrial slavery that has existed since the days when 
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ancient Rome extended her dominions over the then known 
world, and for thousands of years before. 

We must make "all things new" to harmonize with the 
new freedom. The world has been ruled heretofore by the 
few ''freemen" — the many ruled over being slaves. Now 
must the emancipated toilers rule, being the great ''majority." 
But they will rule righteously, and do only justice to each 
and all. All systems of injustice will be abrogated. 

Few stop to think that the entire social fabric is built 
upon the foundation of slavery, and that the destruction of 
slavery brings with it the overthrow of the old social system 
root and branch. But it is so. Land monopoly, wage labor 
and gold and silver money are the three «' relics of barbarism," 
that like huge boulders obstruct the way of progress, and 
that must be pried up and rolled out of the road. Silver 
money has been stricken down by the gold kings to intensify 
the curse of gold money — to focalize the burning evil con- 
suming the common welfare. Legalized robbery must be 
put down; the ancient idol, the Moloch of legal oppression, 
must be overthrown. The chrysalis within the cocoon must 
cut its way out of the grave in which it has been so long con- 
fined. Then it will take wing and be free. The cocoon is 
the barbarous laws and institutions the past has wound about 
society. They will be left behind as useless lumber. 



XXVI. LIBERTY AND LA W. 

A government by parties is the form of government under 
which we of the United States live. Parties have founda- 
tion principles, or, rather, fixed tendencies. Two words de- 
fine the difference, viz. : Liberty and Law. 

In all republics it is the same — the same two parties exist. 
The one stands for liberty; the other for law. The tenden- 
cies of the two parties are opposite; the one to anarchy, the 
other to despotism. 

Historically the democratic party of our country stands 
for liberty; the republican party for law. The principles of 
democratic liberty were expounded, in the beginning of the 
American government, by Thomas Jefferson. The prinqi- 
ples of government of law were expounded by Alexande.t 
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Hamilton. The foundation of democratic liberty is the voice 
of the people; the foundation of government by law is the 
wisdom of the learned. The historical examples of demo- 
cratic government are (principally) ancient Athens and an- 
cient Rome; of government bylaw, Rome under-the Caesars, 
and China. The code of Justinian is the law of Europe to- 
day. China is governed by her educated class. Of course 
the emperor is but a figure-head. 

Hamilton said, ''A democracy is a government of the 
worst. " How much truth is there in this saying? To-day how 
many of the best men look after the public interests? All 
power returns to the people every little while. They must 
choose their servants. What method have the people for 
finding out and selecting the most competent for the places? 
What inducement have the capable to accept, let alone 
scraiyible for, the places? Jefferson saw the difficulty in the 
way, viz.: popular ignorance. Hence his enthusiam for 
schools. Hence the direction he gave that his epitaph 
should read: '* Founder of the University of Virginia." 
Why, indeed, he was the founder of American freedom ! But 
American freedom is nothing without popular education. 
''Let every person," he said, *'be prepared for the highest 
office of citizenship." That is essential in a free govern- 
ment. In that lies our only safety. 

It is surprising how well America and her subordinate 
states and her great cities are governed, considering the pop- 
ular want of general education in the duties of American 
citizenship. See what a flood of foreigners, from a dozen 
different European states, speaking different languages, and 
all unacquainted with our ideas and with each others*, have 
been and still are pouring into our country. Many of our 
large cities are ruled by them. Three-fourths of the voting' 
population of Chicago are foreigners — men of all nations 
and all ideas. What a discordant mass to be molded into a 
concordant community, and that by their own free will and 
not by coercion! It is surprising that out of such apparent 
chaos order comes. But it is so. Why? Because man, in 
all conditions, is capable of self-government — the poor as 
well as the rich; the ignorant as well as the learned; foreign 
as well as native-born Americans. 

''How great and how wonderful is man!" 

Chicago is as well governed as London. What an argu- 
ment for democratic institutions! But what will this country 
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be after another hundred years, when all our people will be 
'* American-born citizens** and American educated? There 
is great hope for the future of democracy. 

But there is a constant struggle for preeminence of the 
opposing ideas of liberty and law. Without liberty life is 
hardly tolerable; and so without law. Of course the vicious 
class — the dishonest and self-seeking — to predominate and 
preponderate in a community and control the law-making 
and law-enforcing power, would bring in anarchy. The love 
of liberty is divine; so, too, the love of order. How to har- 
monize these so that neither anarchy nor tyranny may result 
has been the stud}' of philosophers for ages. Herbert Spen- 
cer has laid down a rule which his disciples believe will 
solve the problem, if made the governing law of society It 
is given by him in the following words: 

''Every man has the natural right to do whatsoever he 
wills, provided that in the doing thereof, he infringes not 
the equal right of any other man." 

It is plain that whatever good our fathers have done, 
there is work yet for their sons to do. And there are think- 
ers to-day not inferior to those of our fathers* day, and these 
will see ''that the republic that the fathers gave us shall 
receive no harm.*' 

We are advancing to a higher conception of liberty which 
will bring a higher and better application of its principles. 

After almost a life-long study of the questions of politi- 
cal and social reform, what are the definite measures of re- 
lief I would propose in order to harmonize the relations of 
men to each other? 

First, Of finance: All private money lending to be 
made non-esential by means of the cooperative action of all the 
people of our country through the states, and general gov- 
ernment furnishing to them a circulating medium — paper 
money — stamped legal tender by the national government — 
distributed to the states, and by the state authorities distrib- 
uted to the producers in loans on real estate; in advance on 
deposits of grain, cotton, wool and all other products; ki 
advance for the building of cooperative manufactories, 
opening up of mines, etc., etc. 

Second, Of lands: Land limitation — no individual being 
permitted to own lands beyond a reasonable number of acres 
-T-say 40, 80 or i6o of tillable lands. No corporation to own 
iaiids except religious, benevolent or educational associa.tv<v^a&. 
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— and then only what is absolutely necessary as sites for the 
buildings — churches, halls and college edifices. The abro- 
gation of rent and of all laws for the collection of debts — 
leaving men in their dealings with each other to depend 
upon honor and not on coercive laws. 

Third, Of transportation: Government ownership of all 
railroads, shigs, st^mboats, etc.; of all telegraph and tele- 
phone lines; the government distributing all products, both 
of home and foreign production, as it distributes letters, 
newspapers, periodicals, etc.; all products to be purchased 
from the producers by the agents of the government, as sil- 
ver is now purchased and paid for in legal tender notes; that 
is to say, in paper money. 

Fourth, Of labor: Cooperative industry, established by 
means of protective laws. 

But the whole doctrine of reform may be stated in the 
brief demand for "free lands, free money and free tools." 



XXVII. THE ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMAN. 

Ought woman vote?- I would not compel her to vote; 
neither would I stand at the polls to keep her away. It is 
for each woman to determine for herself whether she ought 
to vote or not, as it is for each American freeman. Of course 
no one is compelled to vote. Who can say, .when the most 
ignorant men of all nationalities and colors have the right to 
cast a ballot when they see fit, that the majority of women 
are not as well qualified for the exercise of the right of suf- 
frage as are the majority of men? Indeed, if one visits our 
public high schools and sees that more girls are in attend- 
ance than boys, can he doubt that the next generation of wo- 
men will be better qualified, by liberal education in the schools, 
to vote — if education is what is needed — than a majority of 
men? 

Formerly men were held in bondage to kings. They won 
the right to rule through the popular voice, by means of the 
sword. Women, during the period of fierce wars, suffered, 
but did not directly handle the sword, save in exceptional 
cases, as when the Maid of Orleans, Joan of Arc, saved 
France. But women have been at the head of nations as 
queens. Who has ruled England better than Elizabeth or 
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Victoria? Could not a woman iili the chair of chief magis- 
trate of the United States, or of governor of a state as well 
as the throne of England? And if she is competent for the 
highest offices, is she not competent to cast a ballot? 

Of course the same reasons may be given why women 
should vote as are given why men should. There can be no 
difference. She does all that men can do — fills most of the 
trades and professions that her physical constitution does 
not render impracticable — even the profession of law. If 
she is capable of interpreting the laws she surely is of helping 
to make them. There is no good reason why she should, 
not vote any more than why certain classes of men should 
not. All classes should be given the same rights, and the 
same means of preserving their rights. Woman has been 
legislated iigainst always, because she has had no direct voice 
in framing the laws. 

Every movement toward greater privileges for woman has 
been beneficial to society. The greater freedom the more 
virtue. 

There should be no difference whatever between the 
rights and privileges of the sexes. Where necesssity com- 
pels, as in Germany, the men all being drafted into the army, 
the women do most of the outdoor work on the farms. Wo- 
man can be a drudge and slave, and men are willing that 
she shall be. But the ignorant are never willing to give her 
her just rights, privileges and franchises. Why? Because 
woman has been too weak and too much handicapped to con- 
tend for her rights with guns, swords and pistols. ''Might 
makes right V is still the law of the uncivilized world, and the 
world is yet uncivilized from pole to pole. 

It seems strange to me that every state legislature does 
not make haste to do what every man ought to see is the only 
manly thing to do — give to the mothers, wives and daughters 
of the people the same rights, privileges and franchises that 
belong to the fathers, husbands and sons. It is amazing, 
the apathy and dilatoriness of men in doing what duty 
prompts. But what compulsion does not drive them to, 
they are yet slow to do. There is but one reason can be 
given for this neglect to do what clearly ought to be promptly 
done, and that in slang phrase is *'we don't have to." So 
do men yet bow before might; so do men disregard right. 

Then the women can only say that the reason the common 
rights of humanity have not been theirs, is that they have 
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Qot been able to compel by force and bloodshed their ac- 
knowledgment by the stronger sex. You might as well 
preach to the demons of hell about ''doing justice" as to 
preach to barbarians — which all men are who are only actu- 
ated by the motive ** we do because we have to and not be- 
cause we don't have to." 

When, then, will women have guaranteed them their just 
and acknowledged rights the same as men? The only an- 
swer is, when men cease to be barbarians — when the law of 
''might makes right" ceases to be operative, and not before. 
Mothers, govern your sons by reason, and not by the rod. 
Teach them to do right because it is right, and not because 
they are compelled to by fear of punishment. You, your- 
selves, oh, mothers, are alone to blame that men whom the 
mothers gave body and mind to, are the barbarians- that they 
are. They still do as they did at home, just what they are 
driven to do, by the whip of compulsion — by fear — and not 
what they are led to do by a sense of justice and right. 

Water cannot rise higher than the fountain-head — men 
cannot be other than as their mothers have taught them, and 
all men are what their own mothers have made them physi- 
cally, mentally and morally. Woman, you are the life and 
soul of all that is human — you hold the supreme control of 
all the affairs of this world. If you only realized your im- 
portance — realized, as you will one day, the superiority of 
your natural position to that of man and the power now in 
your hands to change all things, you would in a little while 
rectify all the wrongs of society by merely teaching your 
boys good manners. 

While man is nothing when compared to woman, when 
considered in reference to the divine arrangement, he has by 
artifice made his mother a slave. And only because of his su- 
perior physical strength; because he is able to master her with 
his fists — because he can choke her with the grip of ^his pon- 
derous hand. 
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XXVIIL DOWN WITH PLUTOCRACY. 

Less than a quarter of a million persons control 75 per 
cent of the wealth of the United States. That was not the 
situation of our country thirty years ago. It is the result of 
conditions that have arisen through legislation since tke civil 
war. Of course it will be truly said that the progress of in- 
vention has made this condition possible.' The duty of the 
legislators was to see that the vast increase of wealth pro- 
duced by machinery should not inure solely to the benefit of 
the few, but to the common benefit. 

If all men and all women had an equal benefit of ma- 
chinery," as the great inventors doubtless intended they 
should have, there would be no tramps and few paupers. 
But the condition exists as mentioned above, leaving but one 
question now to be answered, viz. : Is it to be a permanent 
condition? '*The American republic," says the Rev. Joseph 
Cook, **is practically owned by less than a quarter of a mill- 
ion of persons." What is now the duty of the legislators? 
It is to change the causes that have led to this fearful con- 
centration of wealth, and thus put a stop to the tendency. 
Is that all they may do? No. Millionaires must not be pro- 
tected in the ownership of the undue amount of wealth that 
they have got under their control. 

I mean exactly what I say. The wealth of the nation 
belongs of right to the nation. No one will deny the right 
of the commonwealth, in time of war, not only to take for the 
common good the control of the entire wealth of the nation, 
but to put in jeapardy the lives of the people. It has the 
right to draft into its armies all the able-bodied male popu- 
lation. It has the right to demand the lives and property of 
the people in its defense. To what end? The common 
welfare. 

Not only has it that right in time of war, but it has the 
same right in time of peace. It is the duty of the people to 
declare that the wealth of the nation shall belong to the peo- 
ple of the nation for the common good, and not for the 
good of the few. How may the common right be asserted and 
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maiutained? Our fathers have taught us the answer, viz. : 
** Peacefully if we can, forcefully if we must." This is the 
true doctrine taught us by the fathers. 

The masses must unite for peaceful political action and 
the war cry must be: *' Down with plutocracy." With the 
peaceful ballot we must march to the front. But the enemy 
must not be permitted to take control of the war power of 
the nation and use it against the people, which he assuredly 
will do, if he possibly can, before he will be brought to 
reason.* 

What about existing parties? Is it possible for the great 
republican party to become the party of progress? Of course 
it is possible. It will be a party of progress if the majority 
who vote the republican ticket dictate the policy of the party. 
Is it possible for the great democratic party to become a 
party of progress? Of course it is possible. It will be a 
party of progress if the majority who vote the democratic 
ticket dictate the policy of the party. The majorify of the 
voters of both (or of either party) are patriotic and will do 
right — if they control. 

Is it likely that either of the old parties will free itself 
from plucocratic control and become a ** people's party" in 
fact? Yes, it is likely. Indeed, it must do so or perish 
from the earth. The people will rule hereafter. The people 
will assert their supremacy in the national election of 1892. 
If neither of the old parties bid for the votes of the masses 
by promising to give the people what they have demanded 
through their alliances and labor organizations, a new *' peo- 
ple's party" will take control of the nation; and the break 
will be as sudden and mighty as was the break in Kansas and 
South Carolina. In South Carolina it was a break away 
from old party principles, the people taking control of the 
party machinery and^ throwing overboard the old party lead- 
ers and utterly defeating a leading politician of the old 
school — Gen. Hampton. In Kansas it was a break away 
from both the principles and organization and the utter de- 
feat of a leading politician of the old school — Mr. Ingalls. 

The money manipulators of Wall street, New York city, 
have controlled in the councils of the dominant parties for 

* Is or is not the war power of the state of Pennsylvania being used 
against locked-out workers and for the interest of the plutocrat, Carnegie? 
Martial law is enforced in Homestead in violation ot the constitational 
rights of the people of the state of Pennsylvania. 
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the past twenty-seven years. That control must now end, 01 
the parties themselves must give up the ghost. A reorgani- 
zation of parties will ensue — either within or without. The 
hitherto **old bosses" must take back seats; new men must 
come to the front. It seems that Mr. Ingalls has been 
dropped entirely in Kansas as a party leader. Let all the 
old leaders who have not hearkened to the voice of the peo- 
ple be set aside. 

There must be a reorganization of our industrial system. 
Wage industry must be superseded by cooperative industry. 
Land monopoly must give place to the common ownership 
of the lands in small homesteads of a limited number of 
acres to each head of a family. Private capital must cease 
to employ labor. Private money lenders must cease to have 
the monopoly of furnishing money to the people. A new 
system of finance must be instituted, based not on gold 
alone, nor on gold and silver exclusively, but upon all the 
useful products of labor. All corporations organized for pri- 
vate profit must be overthrown and the state alone remain. 
The railroads, telegraph and telephone lines, mines and 
manufactories must all be owned by the commonwealth and 
operated for the coninion good, and not for private profit. 
Labor must be emancipated and capital subordinated to the 
welfare of the ninety-and-nine. 



XXIX. FA TRIO TISM. 

There is nothing so ennobling to the mind as patriotism. 
The first volume I ever read through from the beginning to 
the end, other than a school book, was the life of Francis 
Marion. The patriotic sentiments of that book, expressed 
in the glowing words of Weems, filled my young mind with 
patriotic enthusiasm. I have never outgrown the lesson of 
Marion's example of devotion to liberty. I am now re-read- 
ing the ** Scottish Chiefs." Its noble utterances meet with a 
response in my heart. The blood in my veins that has come 
to me from Scottish ancestors is quickened in its flow by the 
rapid beating of my heart, responsive to the noble senti- 
ments ascribed to Wallace: 

"God shieldeth the patriot, as well as armeth him." 
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The patriot knows no use of his life but as it fulfills 
his duty to his country." 

''They only are invincible who are as ready to die as to 
live." 

*'He strikes home when right points his sword." 

And we may say his pen, also, a mightier weapon than 
the sword. 

* 'Virtue cannot exist without liberty, and the seat of liberty 
is good laws." 

"If there be that virtue in Scotland which can alone de- 
serve freedom, it will be achieved." 

This last expresses a great truth, applicable to our own 
country to-day. The same truth was uttered by Dr. Frank- 
lin, when he said of our American government, that it will 
"end in despotism, as other forms of government have 
done before it, when the people shall have become so cor- 
rupted as to need despotic [government, being incapable of 
any other." 

This leads me to remark that our government exists not 
on parchment, in constitution and laws, but in the hearts of 
the people. It ceases to exist the moment it dies in the af- 
fections of the people. Patriotism is not "loyalty to the 
flag," but loyalty to the common welfare. Whenever the 
flag becomes the emblem of the welfare of the few and the 
enslavement of the many, loyalty to the flag would be dis- 
loyalty to humanity. To be a "lover of the flag," then, 
would be to be the enemy of freedom, the enemy of man- 
kind. The time has now come when the patriot cannot 
longer ejaculate, "our country as it is!" We must (to be 
true to freedom) cry out, "our country as it was and ought 
to be!" 

Why are the producers of America brought under the yoke 
of tribute to the money power of the old world greater than 
that paid by the conquered provinces of Rome to the Caesars? 
— a debt of twenty-six billions of dollars and interest, one 
billion, three hundred million annually, or twelve dollars per 
month paid for each voting inhabitant of our country to the 
money barons of the old world and the new! This is slavery. 

The people have been betrayed by venal leaders. This 
enormous debt has been fastened on us by legislation, forced 
upon us by bad laws — the result of a vicious finance system. 
The report of the monetary commission of 1876 declares: 
The mischief which practically threatens the world, and 
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which has been the most prolific cause of the social, political 
and industrial ills which have afflicted it, is that of a de- 
creasing and 'deficient money. It is from such deficiency that 
mankind are now suffering, and it is the actual and present 
evil with which we have to deal." 

The reduction in the amount of our circulating medium, 
made from 1865 to 1873, according to the books of the treas- 
ury department, as stated by the Hon. Moses W. Field, was 
as follows: 

Amount of money, currency and circulating medium, Sep- 
tember I, 1865 (exclusive of coin), $1,996,678,770. Total, 
December, i8, 1873, t7^5>^79f^^5' Contraction in eight 
years, i> 1,230,999,085, which produced the great money panic 
of 1873. A contraction policy has been kept up ever since. 

It is time mankind awakened to the full realization of the 
fact that modern methods of conquest are more effective than 
the ancient. By the few controlling the finances the many are 
disinherited and enslaved. 

The Rev. Hugh Pentecost said the other .day in a sermon 
which has been widely published: 

"The question is sometimes raised, whether our repub- 
lican form of government will fail. It has failed. This is 
not a republic. It is a plutarchy. We are ruled not from 
Washington but from Wall street; not from Albany but from 
the Grand Central railway station. Our president is the 
creature of bank directors and protected manufacturers. He 
was elected by their money; he is the agent of their will. 
Our governors are the creatures of railroads and coal mines. 
Our government officers, from the president to the Pinkerton 
detectives, are appointed by the rich to look after the inter- 
ests of the rich, although they are paid by the taxes wrung 
from the poor." 

It is sad, indeed, when the patriot can only speak of the 
government of his country to condemn it. I feel that I have 
one duty before me. I J is to ring the alarm bell! 

The people may yet again rule. The ballot is omnipotent. 
Public sentiment is all-powerful. Let there be an awaken- 
ing of the masses. Let them be aroused from sleep. That 
awakening has begun. The people begin to open wide their 
eyes. It is not too late yet to retrieve what we have lost, 
and without other weapon than the peaceful ballot. We 
must think. Right thinking will lead to patriotic action..- 
Let us swear that the flag must again represent freedom and 
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equality. Let us swear that man is greater than money; that 
the inalienable rights of man must be maintained. 

Not many men manifest the unselfish devotion to country 
that Alfred Lyon, of Des Moines, displayed. He was sutler 
to the 23d Iowa infantry. In the march to the rear of Vicks- 
burg in 1863, he left his sutler's goods piled upon the bank 
of the Mississippi, took' a musket and entered the ranks, to 
**help the boys," he said. He fought bravely at Raymond, 
Jackson and Champion Hills, and from these fights he came 
out unscathed. He was advised time and again, on the 
march and before and after the battles, by an officer of the 
regiment, Maj. L. B. Houston, to go to the rear — Lyon being 
a middle-aged man with wife and children at home, and not 
an enlisted soldier. But he said to the Major each time the 
request was made and the advice given: *' Major, my mind 
is made up." He was mortally wounded in the charge at 
Black River Bridge. The major said to him pityingly, as the 
life-blood of the brave and patriotic man ebbed away: 
''Lyon, you ought to have taken my advice and gone to the 
rear." Lyon replied: *'I have nothing to regret." 

This incident brings to mind the beautiful lines of Col- 
lins: 

'•How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country's wishes blest I 
When spring with dewy fingers cold 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 
By Fairy hands their knell is rung; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay, * 

And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell a weeping hermit there." 

Peace has its heroes as well as war. Hon. Geo. G. 
Wright, who had served twelve years on the supremke judge- 
ship bench of Iowa, stood up bravely in the United States 
senate in 1874 a^id gave his opinion of our greenback money 
in the following words: 

*'My preference is for a homogeneous currency, issued by 
the government, all a legal tender and upon which it shall 
pay no interest. Then, too, I would change the form of 
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these notes, so that instead of being technically or in form a 
promise, they would have stamped upon them simply their 
denomination as gold or silver, being to all intents and pur- 
poses money, and not a promise to pay in something else of 
no greater legal value. 

**The basis would be and should be found in the exist- 
ence of the nation, in its stability, its honor and its unity. 
And then, too, we would be relieved of what to me is almost 
if not quite preposterous — the redemption of one currency 
with another (both legal tenders). There should be no such 
distinction." 

* * * '*The question is," he continues, "where is this 
currency of one nature and existence to come from? I an- 
swer again, not from the states, nor from individuals, nor 
from corporations; but from the national government — the 
one power in which the people find the greatest confidence 
and the greatest security." 

Like leaven that ** leavens the whole lump," the doctrine 
of Judge Wright has become the fundamental platform of 
the American producing millions, and the monetary system 
outlined by him in his great speech in the United States 
senate seventeen years ago, is destined to become the mone- 
tary system of mankind at no distant day. Ten years pre- 
vious to the time of his utterance of the words quoted above, 
he rendered a decision as chief justice of the state of Iowa 
(December, 1864,) that was concurred in by Justices Lowe, 
Dillon and Cole, page 251, volume 26, Iowa Reports, in 
which the following was given in reference to legal tender 
money: 

A party had loaned il27o in gold before the passage of the 
legal tender act, and had made the note payable in gold coin, 
the debtor, instead of gold, tendering treasury notes or 
greenbacks. The court said: 

**Gold may fluctuate in the market; there may be a de- 
mand for it for the most legitimate purpose; gamblers may 
speculate in it at the risk of sacrificing the financial, if not 
the dearest interests of the nation, and yet, when the legal 
test is applied, each dollar of every note or form of currency, 
declared to be a legal tender, has the same value without 
reference to the material of which it is composed. And we 
cannot resist the remark that the sooner this is known, ac- 
cepted and acted upon, the better it will be for the national, 
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monetary and political integrity, as well as for individual 
and general morality, prosperity and success." 

Such was the doctrine of the great republican party of 
old. What must be thought of republican statesmen of to- 
day who have stricken down and practically destroyed the 
legal tender quality of half the money of the nation — **silver 
and silver certificates, " by an ''exception" in the bill creat- 
ing the money? The so-called "silver bill" passed by the 
fifty-first congress declares silver coin and ''silver bullion 
treasury notes" legal tender, "except when otherwise specif- 
ically mentioned in the contract." The money lenders al- 
most, if not quite, universally making their mortgage notes 
payable in "gold coin." 



XXX, THE RA CE PROBLEM. 

Has the time arrived when race antagonisms will end? I 
think it has. The world is becoming one. Africa has been 
partitioned between the several European powers. Colonies 
of Europeans are being planted in every part. Will the 
European race supplant, drive out. and ultimately bring to 
extinction the African race on its native soil, as the Indian 
race has become practically extinct in the United States? 
Or will the various races inhabit the same lands and live 
together in peace and amity? 

The time has come when mankind will fraternize. The 
age of selfishness is past. It has become abhorrent to the 
human heart. Labor knows neither race nor color. It is 
one. Labor is fraternal. The toilers are lovers. . Of course 
the pride of race will continue. The day of amalgamation 
passed by with chattel slavery. The inter-marriage of the 
races will not be general, but exceptional. But the pro- 
ducers of all races will stand shoulder to shoulder as brethren. 

What, then, will be the sequel to the race question here? 
Fraternity. Why? Because of moral forces. Christianity 
is the great lever, and community of interest the fulcrum. A 
change has come over Christendom. What is it? Enlight- 
enment — civilization. These have become the controlling 
forces of society. It is not the aim to save one's self, but to 
save others. Every one would be a missionary — a teacher 
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of many — a caster-out of devils — a healer of the bruised — a 
saviour of men — a disciple of the Master. I am filled with 
amazement at the greatness of the ancients — if it is conceded 
that the New Testament is only the echo of tlje philosophy of 
the Greeks, as those who do not believe in "revelation" hold. 
But if, as the Christian world contends, it is the doctrine of 
the *' divine man ":»—«< God manifest in the flesh "— ^I am con- 
straiAed to bow devoutly before the altai: of Christ, my ex- 
ample: See how all men, as they grow in enlightenment, grow 
toward the ** measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ," 
become philanthropists! The man who thinks only of others' 
good, and is regardless of self, holds his life cheaply if he 
may give it to make the world better, is the man who is most 
approved by the popular voice. 

I know that justice to all men will be administered before 
long. The British occupation of India will be for the good 
of India in the end. The opium traffic will be put down. 
The rum traffic will be put an end to. All the evils that have 
been inflicted on barbarous nations by the so-called civilized 
will be put an end to, as was the slave trade, and as was chattel 
slavery, all because of the growth of enlightenment — the 
omnipotence of public opinion. 

There is a public opinion of Christendom that will put an 
end to oppression the world over. The czar of Russia will 
not be able to antagonize the moral sentiment of the Chris- 
tian world much longer. The maxims of the commercial 
world will give way before enlightened public sentiment. 
All is not fair in commerce. It is not right to cheat the weak, 
to impose upon the ignorant, to take much in exchange for 
little. But the prophets have told us to ''deal justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly before God." 

What has been the matter with the world heretofore? A 
nominal acceptance of Christianity, but a continuance of 
Pagan practices, in the dealings of Christian nations with 
each other and with heathendom — following along the path 
of ancient Pagan Greece and ancient Pagan Rome. Now, 
the ''voice of the people,'' speaking to seafaring men, speak- 
ing to the European merchants domiciled in heathen lands, 
speaking to corporations ''that have no souls," is beginning 
to be heard. 

But "self-preservation is the first* law of nature." Of 
course, if the blacks and the whites cannot live together in 
the same land, one or the other must be driven out. One or 
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the other will go to the wall. So it has been on the island of 
Hayti. Where are the white people — :the English — that once 
dominated Hay ti? They are gone thence. Then must Cuba 
and the gulf states follow in the footsteps of Hayti and be- 
come negro states? Yes, if the antagonism of white against 
black and black against white is kept alive. The passage of 
a national election law will intensify thi^ antagonism, will 
bring the race question to the front for solution, will make it 
incumbent that one or the other race be the controlling 
power. Now, in several states of the *' black belt" the ne- 
groes are the most numerous. The election law is designed 
to give the control to the majority, and not to the more in- 
telligent. 

But intelligence ought to rule. Intelligence, and not bare 
numbers, does rule in every free state. One intelligent man 
weighs more than a thousand ignorant voters. This is a 
normal condition of things in every free republic. It is in- 
telligence that rules. One Clay, one Webster, one Calhoun, 
weighs more than a thousand — ^yea, than ten thousand ordi- 
nary men. They win the masses to their side by argument. 
But the election bill would vote the masses by means of bay- 
onets — vote them for selfish party ends, for purposes of op- 
pression, of robbery (by syndicates) of the producers, white 
and black. 

But what will be the result of the operation of natural 
causes if the people are left free? The blacks and the whites 
will come together in the farmers' alliance and in the K. of L. 
lodges. Labor will unite. The people will be joined by the 
triumph of the better nature in man — the Christian senti- 
ment. And there is no other solution of the question but 
war — a war of extermination that the federal election law 
would precipitate* :^ 



XXXI. NORTHERN DJSJfOJVOR AND SOUTHERN 

MA GNANTMITY. 

I do not conceal my dissatisfaction with the two promi- 
nent measures of the present (5ist^ congress, the windom 
silver bill and the federal election bill. 

The first has already become law; but I think it is en- 
tirely inadequate to satisfy the wants and demands of the 
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producers. It is dead from its birth. The mountain in labor 
produced not a mouse, but a scorpion. It is bom of corrup- 
tion and greed. I say deliberately that my mature belief is 
that every western representative who voted for that bill 
knew it to be a fraud and a lie, in so far as it promised any 
relief to the debtor class. He knew that he was voting the 
will, not of his constituents, but of alien gold owners, and 
of their Wall street agents. He knew that that bill was 
framed by money lenders, for money lenders, and is only 
satisfactory to money lenders* The New York Tribune ex- 
presses the satisfaction with it of the Wall street money 
barons in the following words: '*It has a decidedly con- 
servative side. The new currency in quality is immeasurably 
superior to the old, because distinctly redeemable in gold, 
and having behind it adequate provision for its redemption. 
. . It stops the coinage of silver. . . The difference of 
;? 1, 400, 000 monthly, eyen if all the silver which the law permits 
is purchased, and no gold goes out, is not inflation at an alarm- 
ing rate. ... If the price of silver rises, and the quantity 
sold falls below 4,500,000 ounces, the note expansion will be 
curtailed, and it will be equally curtailed if the full quantity 
is supplied without an advance in price. " The new currency 
is the same as gold to the creditor class, but dross to the 
debtor. It will pay any obligation the banker owes, but it 
will not pay off a mortgage note because ''otherwise espe- 
cially stipulated in the contract,*' the notes of loan and trust 
agencies reading, ** payable in lawful money, excepting silver 
coin and silver certificates." 

As to the federal election bill, it seems to me the most 
uncalled for measure ever introduced into congress and to 
have been introduced with most wicked intent. Of course 
the men who showed so little love for their white constitu- 
ents as to pass the Windom silver bill, which consigns the 
western farmers to the dark regions of despair, turns them 
over bound hands and feet in chains to heartless usurers, 
against their voice and vote, in violation of the express 
pledge of the party in 1888, in spite of the prayers of mil- 
lions expressed in their petitions to congress for the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver, in spite of the voice of the 
farmers' alliance and of the great order of knights of labor, 
expressed in resolutions passed at their great St. Louis con- 
gress of December last, caring, I say, nothing for the votes, 
petitions and resolutions that voice the -^VVL oi xiYCkfcN:^ ^'«. 
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cent of the voters of the Mississippi valley and the moun- 
tain states, what do those congressmen care for the negro? 
A '*free ballot and a fair count" is not what they want. 
They lie deliberately when they say that they desire that the 
poor man, white or black, shall have a voice in this govern- 
ment. They have no such desire. But manifestly the in- 
tention is to use the ignorant negro as an instrument . of en- 
slavement of the producers, white and black. The action is 
prompted by motives that dwell only in the hearts of wicked 
men and demons. Those motives are plainly disclosed in 
the following words of our ex-president of the senate, Mr. 
Ingalls: 

'*The purification of politics is an iridescent dream. 
Government is force. Politics is a battle for supremacy. 
Parties are the armies. The decalogue and the golden rule 
have no place in a political campaign. The object is success. 
To defeat the antagonist and expel the party in power is the 
purpose. In war it is lawful to decfeive the adversary, to 
hire Hessians, to purchase mercenaries, to mutilate, to kill, 
to destroy. The commander who lost a battle through the 
activity of his moral nature would be the derision and jest 
of history. This modern cant about the corruption of poli- 
tics is fatiguing in the extreme. It proceeds from the tea- 
custard and syllabub diletantism, the frivolous and desul- 
tory sentimentialism of epicenes." 

These are the motives influencing the pretended philan- 
thropic regard of the partisan leaders at Washington for a 
**free ballot and a fair count" south of Mason's and Dixon's 
line. I say that in so far as th^ southern people have ex- 
pressed their purpose and aim in the laws in the southern 
states the black toiler is as free to vote as is the white toiler in 
the city of Boston. When Gen. Butler ran for governor of 
Massachusetts the white toiler of the Bay state was con- 
fronted, even in the city of Boston, with the striped ballot. 
He could not vote for Butler without losing his place in the 
workshop or factory, and the almost inevitable doom of 
becoming a tramp. I declare that the white men of the 
south are taking a most patriotic course with the colored 
men. What drunken mobs may do, the people of the south 
are not responsible for, no more than were the people of Des 
Moines responsible for the action of the mob that hung 
Howard. The negroes are being gathered into the alliance 
by the southern farmers that they may be prepared to make 
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common cause with the whites agaipst their, and our, op- 
pressors— the money power of the east. The following press 
dispatch I take from a morning paper: 

<< COLORED FARMERS ORGANIZED. 

'* Columbia, S. C, Aug. 6. — The colored farmers' alliance 
has made its appearance, and State Alliance Lecturer Powers 
says it numbers 35,000 members in South Carolina. While 
the chief purpose of the order is mutual benefit, Mr. Powers 
says it is intended to do whatever would be to its advantage. 
It would go intd politics if necessary." 

Another dispatch of an earlier date read^: 

''THE SOUTH CAROLINA ALLIANCE. 

** Columbia, S. C, June 27. — The latest features of the 
campaign in this state are the indorsement of Captain Till- 
man by colored alliances, and the demand of a large club 
heretofore democratic that Tillman shall run as an independ- 
ent if he fails to receive the nomination for governor from the 
• democratic convention. Gen. Stackhouse, the president of 
the white alliance of the state, in accepting the offer of polit- 
ical assistance from the colored alliance, says: 'Now, if they 
(the colored farmers' alliances) are honest in their declara- 
tions, and so prove at the November election, if Captain 
Tillman should be the nominee, we may hope the negro is 
approaching his second emancipation.' Up to this time the 
state alliance has held aloof from politics, and the Tillman 
movement — Tillman is not the nominee of the alliance, but 
of an organization know«i as the farmers' movement — but the 
action of President Stackhouse places the alliance in politics 
and on the Tillman platform. Stackhouse will run for con- 
gress as an alliance candidate." 

In these dispatches we may read the solution of the negro 
problem, and the only solution possible other than the fate 
of the Indian. Are we who vote the republican ticket tories? 
Will we turn against the south the dogs of war, as the En- 
glish tories have for seven hundred years against the people 
of Ireland? What difference between United States mar- 
shals in the south and Balfour's constabulary in Ireland? 
There is no conceivable difference. 
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XXXII. THE WINDOM SILVER BILL, 

The question of an increase of the circulating medium 
coupled with that arising out of the attempt of republican 
party leaders to place the control of the ballot box in the 
hands of for-life-appointed judges of the courts of the United 
States, is, I think, the most important of all purely political 
questions that congress has ever had before it. Those two 
questions involve as much as was involved in the revolution- 
ary conflict of 1776, yea, the very same thing — and as much 
as was involved in the civil war of 1861 — the very existence of 
the government itself and the prosperity and freedom of the 
people. I have already spoken at some length, of the fed- 
eral election bill; I will now speak particularly of the Win- 
dom silver bill. 

I look upon that law as a deliberate lie uttered for the 
purpose of deceiving, robbing and enslaving the agricultur- 
ists of the United States and the toilers in mine and work- 
shop. 

Section first contains the following clause, divided by 
commas from the rest of the sentence: *'And to issue in 
payment for such purchases of silver bullion treasury notes 
of the United States to be prepared by the secretary of the 
treasury. '* 

Now the copy of the law from which these extracts are 
made was sent me at my request by Mr. Conger. It had 
been printed by authority and was marked *' Public, 214." I 
insist that no man can tell by the reading whether it means 
*' bullion treasury notes" or simply *' treasury notes." Here 
is an important law, the essential meaning of which depends 
on the location of a comma, and that comma is omitted in 
the copy sent out by the god-father of the bill for the in- 
spection of the public. Does the law mean *' and to issue for 
such purchases of silver, bullion treasury notes?" or "and 
to issue for such purchases of silver bullion, treasury notes?" 
No grammarian on earth can tell from the reading of the 
law whether the word *' silver" is a noun or an adjective, 
or whether the word "bullion" is a noun or an adjective. 

It is surely very Important whether they be "bullion treas- 
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ury notes *' or only '' treasury notes.*' A bullion treasury note 
is redeemable in bullion. A treasury note is only redeemable 
in coin. This law says redeemable in coin on ''demand 
of the holder." But if he does not demand coin, of course a 
"bullion treasury note " will command bullion in redemption. 
Then the 4,500,000 ounces of bullion purchased by the secre- 
tary of the treasury may be taken out of the treasury the next 
day after its purchase, if the price of silver go down — the 
holder of the ''bullion treasury notes" presenting them for 
redemption in bullion and not "demanding" coin. So it 
seems to me. Then where is the increase of the currency? 

The second section contains the following clause: "But 
no greater or less amount of such notes shall be outstanding 
at any time than the cost of the silver bullion and the stand- 
ard silver dollars coined therefrom then held in the treasury, 
purchased by such notes." 

If there must be just the same amount of bullion treasury 
notes outstanding as the cost of the silver bullion and dollars 
coined therefrom then held in the treasury, purchased by such 
notes, how can the coined silver dollars be got afloat, except 
for the payment of those very treasury notes? How then 
does the coinage of the silver increase the currency? 

Section 2 further provides that "such treasury notes shall 
be legal tender in payment of all debts, public and private, 
except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract." 
Comment is unnecessary in the face of the fact that the trust- 
loan agencies have their mortgage notes already printed "pay- 
able in lawful money of the United States, except silver coin 
and silver certificates." 

Section 3 says : ' ' The secretary of the treasury shall each 
month coin two million ounces of silver bullion, purchased 
under the provisions of this act, into standard silver dollars, 
until the first day of July, 1891, and after, that time he shall 
coin, of silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this 
act, as much as may be necessary to provide for the redemp- 
tion of the treasury notes herein provided for." 

Of course no man holding a treasury note will ask its 
' redemption in coin except when the money value of the silver 
in the coin is less than the market price of silver in the bar; 
then all the silver coin will be withdrawn from circulation 
and sold for bullion, as in the beginning of the civil war the 
silver and gold retired from sight when greenbacks fell below 
par with gold. So in a short time, if the price of silver keei^^ 
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advancing upward, silver coin will pass out of sight of gods 
and men into the coffers of the Shylocks. 

'*Sec. 5. So much of the act of Feb. 28, 1878, entitled 
' An act to authorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar 
and restore its legal tender character as requires the monthly 
purchase and coinage of the same into silver dollars of not 
less than two million dollars nor more than four million dol- 
lars worth of silver bullion,' is hereby repealed." 

Now I insist that this clause expresses the chief end in 
view in the passage of the act — the stoppage of the further 
coinage of silver dollars. All there is of the bill is solely in 
the interest of bankers and bullion owners. 

1. It institutes contraction of the currency and stops the 
coinage of silver dollars. 

2. It creates a treasury note as good as gold to the cred- 
itor class, but only dross to the debtor class. ''Legal tender 
for all debts, public and private, except where otherwise ex- 
pressly stipulated in the contract, and shall be receivable for 
customs, taxes, and all public dues, and when so received 
may be reissued; and such notes, when held by any national 
banking association, may be counted as part of its lawful re-- 
serve. That upon demand of the holder of. any of the treas- 
ury notes herein provided for, the secretary of the treasury 
shall, under such regulations as he may prescribe, redeem 
such notes in gold or silver coin, at his discretion." 

Of course when silver is above par with gold, silver coin 
will be demanded. It must be observed that, paid in for 
customs, taxes, and all public dues — "so received it may be 
reissued;" but it will only be "reissued" for the purchase of 
silver bullion; so when "reissued" the currency will not be 
increased, the same amount coming in as going out, not in- 
creasing the volume, as the two millions per month of silver 
dollars coined increases it. 

3. If it operates as it is intended to operate, it will bring 
silver to par value with gold, enriching the owners of silver 
bullion and winning away from the side of the people, in 
their war with the money power, and enlisting on the side of 
the bankers the silver producers of the Rocky Mountain 
states, and leaving the agriculturists of the west and south 
poor and helpless by the wayside. Oh, how cunning the 
money devil is! 

4. If the bullion speculators resolve to do so, no more 
tlian one issue of treasury notes for the purchase of 4,500,000 
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ounces will ever be put out, for before the notes leave the 
treasury their redemption in gold coin may be accomplished. 
Then the one issue will serve to pay for the next installment 
of silver bullion. And so on, ad libitum. Of course, green- 
backs, being "gold certificates," will be accepted in lieu of 
gold coin, and thus the amount of currency afloat will not 
be increased except at the bidding of the money power. 

5. The purchase of silver and gold bullion and its storage 
in the vaults of the national treasury is done in anticipation 
of using it for the enslavement of the people by military 
power when they shall, by the tyranny of the money oligarchy, 
be driven to revolt. 

I say deliberately of the senators and representatives from 
the Mississippi valley who voted for this accursed law, that 
if Jefferson Davis for being a *' rebel" deserved to be hanged 
on a "sour apple tree," these for being traitors deserve to be 
hanged on the scaffold of Haman. But I would have them 
suffer no other punishment than the utter and everlasting 
contempt of their neighbors and fellowmen. This they wi'll 
most assuredly have. If the prayer could be uttered in their 
behalf "Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do," if their betrayal of their poor farmer constituents could 
be explained by charging it to imbecility, we could wish it 
done, for the honor of human nature. But it cannot be done. 
Theirs was a horrible crime of conscious treachery, cunning 
and falsehood committed against their confiding constituents. 
The people of the Mississippi valley have been betrayed with 
a kiss. May the traitors repent and hang themselves, is my 
sincere prayer. 

If Benedict Arnold had succeeded in turning West Point 
over to the British, our fathers would not have been left in so 
helpless and hopeless a condition as we are placed in to-day, 
and this by the treachery of the men whom we elected to 
congress under the pledge of "protection of industry." The 
money power of the world in possession of our government 
and the silver producers, who would have been our friends, 
enlisted on the side of the enemy! 

What can we do and where go for relief? We are impov- 
erished. The agriculturists have been bankrupted by "un- 
friendly legislation." All the rich are against us. The rich 
manufacturers have been "protected." The rich bankers 
have been protected. The rich silver producers of the moun- 
tain states, the millionaire owners of the quartz mills and 
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smelters have been, by the Windom bill, also *' protected," 
it is thought by the eastern capitalists, so that they will be 
found fighting on the side of the money lenders against the 
agriculturists. But the cotton planters of the south and the 
com and 'wheat growers of the Mississippi valley are sacri- 
ficed, are enslaved along with all who toil for their daily 
bread. The words that will most assuredly be uttered by the 
farmers of the Mississippi valley at the coming election and 
with a volume of sound that will surpass the roar of Niagara 
are the words of Regulus to the Roman senate, pronouncing 
against the republican party, that has, through the treachery 
of its recreant leaders, robbed and enslaved them, the sen- 
tence that was enforced by the Romans against Carthage, it 
"must be destroyed.*' The republican party must be des- 
troyed. Then I shall have lived to see my country twice 
saved by the patriotism of the yeomanry of the north, once 
from the hands of southern rebels and once from the hands 
of northern traitors. 

When I reflect upon the action of the controlling major- 
ity of the fifty-first American congress, when so much was 
expected of it, and so much promised in advance for the good 
of the toilers on farm and in mine, in workshop and in fac- 
tory, the more indignant I become. Congress and president are 
as far removed from sympathy with the producing masses east 
and west, north and south, as the opposite poles of the uni- 
verse are apart. The government is tied to a foreign interest 
— that of the European money power — as much as if we 
were ruled from England again, and that by the gold barons 
of Lombard street, London. Why has patriotism become 
practically extinct at Washington? Why is nothing visibly 
left but sordid love of British gold? This blind lust, cou- 
pled with feeble-mindedness is what is the matter with our 
rulers. The majority are dupes to a .designing minority of 
cold blooded villains^s wise as Satan, and as bad. 

Why is it that pigmies crowd the capitol? There is a 
reason for it. Syndicates rule. Railroad and banking cor- 
porations, standard oil and coal combinations, executives of 
trusts and attorneys of rings dictate the nomination of mem- 
bers of congress and of the president of the republic. A 
few of the great corporation attorneys — the governing minds 
of the nation — ^have seats in the senate and house. When 
they <' ope their mouths" the smaller dogs of the corpora- 
tjoDS keep silent for a time, and then howl the same refrain. 
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Who occupy the chief seats at the partj'^ conventions? Cor- 
poration lawyers, or perhaps the president of the Saratoga 
congress of bankers. The nominating conventions are all 
packed with corporation and money lenders* tools. If a 
farmer has a seat in the convention it is an *' office seeking 
farmer," one who has an itch to quit the country for the 
town. A ring of attorneys of corporations, political ''bosses," 
have a slate prepared in advance. The convention ratifies 
the action of the bosses. Thus mediocrity gets enthroned; 
thus unworthiness receives the honors due to merit; thus av- 
arice rules and thus patriotism is trampled in the mire. The 
Omaha Bee states the case in the following words: 

<'The senate of the United States has become a house of 
lords and the house of representatives a house of corporation 
lawyers. Our state legislatures, when composed largely of 
farmers, as they are in Iowa, Nebraska and the Dakotas, are 
manipulated by corrupt lobbies and bulldozed into subjec- 
tion by the domineering corporation managers. Within a 
few years these states have been converted into mere 
railroad reserves and state conventions have been simply 
ratification meetings to endorse the choice of the railroad 
bosses." 



XXXIII. FREEDOM'S BATTLE. 

Whatever advance we may boast of having made beyond 
the ancients in inventions of labor saving machinery, we have 
not yet surpassed them in the apprehension of manly princi- 
ples. Pythagoras is quoted by Cicero in his noble essay on 
*'The Laws" as saying: ''Things belonging to friends are 
common." And in the same writing Cicero says: "A wise 
man loves not himself more than he loves his friend," which 
is not far behind the law of the Hebrew scriptures: '-' Love 
thy neighbor as thyself. " Cicero repeats the idea in the fol- 
lowing words: "There is no friendship at all the moment that 
a person prefers anything happening to himself rather than 
to his friend." 

How grand are these sayings coming down to us from 
before the birth of Jesus! Now we have arrived at an age of 
philanthropy when we can say that all men are lovers of their 
kind, when each individual is the lover of mankind. WKo 
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would have it said of himself ''he is not a frienl of man?*' 
Such is the vanity of each one of us that if it is declared that 
we do not love mankind we would take it as an offense. A 
patriot is a lover of his country. To love hiF. country one 
must love his countrymen. But an American, to be a patriot, 
must love all mankind ; for men of all races are included in 
the list of his countrymen. 

Why should we be friends of all? Because without this 
friendliness we cannot ourselves be happy. 1 he wrong done 
to another returns to injure the doer of the wrong. The 
good one does to another returns to bless the doer. Look at 
Mr. Carnegie. Has he considered what the obligations of 
friendship demand of him? He ought surely to be the friend 
of the stalwart workers from the profits of whose labor he 
has been enabled to lay by a great fortune. What is his duty 
to them? Things belonging to friends are common. He 
has taken possession of the proceeds of the toil of many. 
What has he left to those many that have shared with him 
as friends the proceeds of th'Mr useful toil? Has he left 
them the means of bringing up and educating their children? 
Has he so ordered the conditions of the community over 
which he has been to all intents and purposes a king that the 
young people of chat community may be encouraged to marry 
and bring children into the world? 

Has Mr. Carnegie done as he would be done by? Would 
he wish the power to reside, even in the bosom of the presi- 
dent of the United States, to dispossess him of his home at 
will? to give into the hands of a Frick to banish him, his 
wife and his little ones from their hearthstone without cause 
or the right of appeal? He would wish the right, at least, 
claimed by the Greek of Philip. *' I appeal," he said. "Ap- 
peal to whom?" said Philip. ''I appeal," he answered, 
''from Philip drunk to Philip sober." Here those stalwart 
steel workers are subject to the absolute power of Mr. Car- 
negie's agent, drunk or sober. If the state of Pennsylvania 
comes forward to enforce, at the point of the bayonet, the 
ukase of the czar Frick, the workers may justly say the same 
of Pennsylvania that Wendell Phillips said of Massachusetts 
when obliged, by law, to see a fugitive slave returned to his 
master. On the wall of Faneuil Hall was written the words: 
"God Bless the Commonwealth of Massachusetts." "I 
say," said Phillips, pointing to the inscription on the wall: 
^*God damn the commonwealth of Massachusetts!" 
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Let US see what Mr. Carnegie does. He receives from 
the American people through the officials of our great gov- 
ernment an order for the production of four million dollars 
steel products. He is to be paid at the same rates of 
prices as he received for the same kinds of products five years 
ago. The improvements in machinary enable him to make 
greater profits on those products than formerly; but those 
improvements enable his workers to share also in the profits 
and so earn a little better wages than before. Does Mr. 
Carnegie say: *' Those workers are my friends. There is 
no friendship at all, the moment that a person prefers any- 
thing happening to himself rather than to his friend. I, a 
wise man, love not myself more than I love my friends, and 
things belonging to friends are common. My workingmen 
have wives and children. The young people who expect to 
make their living by. toil should be encouraged to unite in 
marriage and establish homes. I will not play the tyrant. I 
will not act the part of a hog — but I will act the part of a 
man born in the Christian age." Does he say this? He does 
not. 

What does he say — by his actions I mean — not in words? 
*'Iam an autocrat. The wage workers have no rights; 
but are subject to be dismissed from my service at my cap- 
rice. There is nothing sure to them. If they have homes, 
Twill make them abandon them. Are their loved ones bur- 
ied in the graveyard of Homestead? Have their children 
been born in the houses in which they have lived for many 
years in Homestead? Are there ties that bind them to that 
hamlet? I will blast all their hopes. Am I not a god? 
Wilt not the great state of Pennsylvania go to millions of dol- 
lars expense to guard my *' property" while I evict my slaves 
to give place to others whom I think will kneel before me 
more abjectly? To guard my property — do I say? Yes, that 
is the way I say it. But my property was not endangered. 
It is not to guard my property that the great state of Penn- 
sylvania is ready to contribute so much money — aye more — 
ready to sacrifice the lives of the youth of the state; but it 
is to help me defeat the workingmen in a contest in which 
right is on their side. Thanks to government! Might is on 
my side. Government stands to aid the few rich to oppress 
— to enslave the many poor. It stands to enforce the law that 
money is superior to manhood; that greed is paramount to 
justice; that ' protection" is for millionaires. * Governm.etLt' 
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means * oppression.* The national guards as well as the 
Pinkerton Hessians are bloodhounds of corporate tyranny. 
Government means the settlement of disputes in reference 
to wages by bloodshed and not by the decision of courts. It 
means that the armed guards — state regulars — have only one 
duty to do, viz.: To e^force the ukase of corporation c;zars 
— not the mandates of courts of law. It means that at my 
command the lives of men may be sacrificed or their rights 
and liberties destroyed. It means that the toiling millions are 
prisoners of war and that the dead line of the Andersonville 
hell of monopoly is a stike and the guards that protect this 
stockade are the organized state regulars, organized and 
equipped and armed and kept up and paid at the expense of 
both state and nation for no other object than to put down 
strikes." 

That is what Mr. Carnegie by his actions manifestly says 
and loudly declares and proclaims to the American people 
and to the civilized world. 

What will the American people and the civilized world 
say in reply? They will say the same that they said to the 
upholders of chattel slavery when John Brown died a martyr 
on the gallows at Charlestown, Virgina, in 1859, viz.: 



**THE END HAS COME. 



)» 



The devils of slavery and tyranny go out hard, but they 
do go out. The end of wage slavery has come. 



XXXIV. THE CLASSES AGAINST THE MASSES. ^ 

Why have we been cursed with class legislation? This 
may be correctly answered with one word — money. It is 
money that has given the classes control, over the masses. 
Every little while power returns to the people, and new 
leaders have to be chosen. The masses have votes ; the 
classes have money. It requires money as well as votes to 
carry an election — as matters now are. Millions of dollars 
are spent in politics. I do not saj^ corruptly spent. The 
people must be influenced by pen and tongue. Documents 
cost money. It costs money to equip and send out an army 
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of speakers. It is not right they should work gratis, and 
pay their own hotel bills. It costs hundreds of dollars a day 
to meet the necessary and legitirtiate expenses of each cam- 
paign. This money is contributed by men who have an *'axe 
to grind." 

I have never held position on the state or national commit- 
tee of any party that had a ''campaign fund." I cannot, 
therefore, speak from positive knowledge on this subject. 
The democratic press accuse the republican state and national 
committees of having been supplied with money by Wall 
street banks, manufacturing associations, railroad corpora- 
tions, etc., etc. The republican press accuse the democratic 
committees of being supplied with '*Cobden club money," 
money of the whisky and beer trusts^ etc., etc. In short, the 
campaign funds of both old parties are said to be contributed 
by trusts and corporations, as a rule. And that they are con- 
uted **for a purpose," that is to say, to nullify the people's 
votes, who will deny? 

Parties are pledged to certain measures ; but the influence 
of interested monopolists and corporations may be so strong 
in the lobbies as to prevent the fulfilling of party promises. 
It was so last winter with the republican party on the silver 
question. The party platforms had promised free silver coin- 
age and an increase of the currency. The laws passed on the 
subject were a libel on the party promises. The money power 
interfered to prevent the carrying out of the people's wishes. 
The democratic leaders worked valiantly for ''free coinage of 
silver." But, since congress adjourned, Mr. Cleveland, the 
prospective candidate of that party for president in 1892, has 
written a letter in opposition of free silver coinage. So the 
leaders of the party are not united on that question. 

The professional politician is at work to unite the party 
on some one great issue. The following I copy from a lead- 
ing democratic paper. It says editorially: 

** Representative Mills, who is a candidate for speaker of 
the house of the fifty-second congress, finds wherever he has 
been recently in the north and west, that tariff reform is fill- 
ing the public mind, to the exclusion of every other political 
question, and it is to be the issue between the two great 
parties." 

The same paper says: 

"Single tax men, and farmers' alliance men, greenbackers 
II 
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and grangers are alike solid for tariff reform, and all demand 
that the democratic party shall make that the great issue in 
1892/' 

Thus do the metropolitan editors endeavor to manufacture 
an ''issue " that will keep the faithful all in line and rally the 
stragglers. I may be unsophisticated, but it seems to me 
that the professional politician might be instructed by the 
platforms of labor organizations to know what the toilers want. 
We need not run round asking this or that ''single tax man, 
farmers' alliance man, greenbacker or granger" his individual 
opinion. The light of those organizations has not been hid 
under a bushel. 

There is something else ails the country besides "protect- 
ive tariff," that, it seems to me, the people generally begin to 
see. They see that value has been taken out of lands, labor 
and products by means of legislation, and that the value so 
taken out of what is so near and dear to the people has been 
added, by legislation, to money, bonds, stocks and mortgages. 
Hence there is a common demand made by labor organiza- 
tions for the abolition of national banks, the control by the 
people of the nation's finance, the free coinage of silver and 
a marked increase of the amount in circulation of legal tender 
paper money. 

But besides the money question that became so prominent 
last winter in political discussions, in and out of congress, 
there is a land question and a transportation question. These 
all, I think, overshadow the tariff question. Indeed, may it 
not be truly said that the tariff question is a little . sprout 
growing out of the transportation tree? It may be asked 
whether the tree has not been relieved of that scion by the 
"reciprocity" pruning knife in the hands of Secretary Blaine? 

Now I will not attempt to give a complete definition of 
the money question, of the land question or of the transpor- 
tation question in few words. All workingmen agree that the 
people must, through legislation, control these great inter- 
ests. Corporate domination must cease. Shall man or shall 
money rule? That is the question for 1892. Are we to have 
no longer a " middle class?" Are we to have hereafter only 
bonanza kings and wage slaves? There is a social conflict 
approaching, the magnitude of which few realize. 

I am not over sanguine any more in my expectations in 

behalf of the people. So near we came in 1890 to losing the 

power oi control of the ballot box that I am full of forebod- 
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lug's and alarm for the future of my country. If the federal 
election bill had become law, the people would have been 
just like Samson, shorn of his locks. We have surely been 
already too long asleep in the lap of the Delilah of party. 

Where do we stand? On slippery ground! I fear that a 
revolution has already been irrevocably accomplished, and 
that ours is no longer a government of the people; but one 
of class. Do not the few "own the United States?'* Do 
they not control the party press, party caucus and party con- 
vention? Do they not control legislatures, governors and 
courts, congress, president and national judiciary? Do they 
not own all, dominate all, enslave all? 



XXXV. PARTIES AND THE PEOPLE. 

When parties have before them a supreme and definite is- 
sue, as the republican party had in i86o (opposition to the 
further extension of slavery) all perceive and know the great 
end sought and party fealty is only patriotism. But when 
parties have no specific aim but power — the control of official 
patronage — party fealty is not a virtue and it is not patriot- 
ism. 

The politics of our country has reached the stage where 
it may be asked whether the people are to have any more 
a voice in government. The correct answer is, they cannot 
without an awakening. When will that awakening occur? 
When the true situation of affairs is understood by all. Not 
until (insatiable avarice having done its worst) it has become 
unbearable. Just as fast as the wheels of time can carry us 
on, we are approaching that day. Kansas and South Caro- 
lina have opened their eyes to the light. The cry they ut- 
tered was the voice of the popular despair. There has been no 
true expression of obedience to the popular will in the action 
of the "servants of the people" in congress or in the state 
legislatures, as a rule, since the close of the civil war. 

When the truth is apprehended it will be discovered that 
the king of America is Capital; that mass rule has come to 
an end (temporarily, let us hope); that class rule prevails, 
and that he who would disinterestedly serve the masses, as 
Jackson did, and as Lincoln did, will be ^rovwid Ick ^<3^^^x. 
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What are the agencies through which King Capital rules? 
One word gives the answer, viz. : Corporations. We live 
directly under corporation rule. Numbers are not the gov- 
erning power as of old. But railroads, banks, oil syndicates, 
insurance companies, land companies, manufacturing asso- 
ciations, *' speculative interests,*' all united, hold the reins. 
To say nothing of railroad extortion, insurance extortion, 
extortion of trusts fixing prices of the necessaries of life, 
of farm implements, etc., etc.* the people of Iowa pay 
twenty-two millions of dollars yearly to eastern usurers 
(according to the Fourth Biennial Report of Iowa Labor' 
Statistics, 1896-91). Few realize the enormity of this drain. 
Figure it in corn at the average price for ten years past of 
22 cents a bushel, it equals 100,000,000 bushels; forty bush- 
els to the wagon load, it will fill 2,500,000 wagons; these ar- 
ranged four rods apart would make a train 31,250 miles in 
length, reaching one and a quarter times around the wdrld! 

Controlling interests having now ceased to be individual, 
having all become corporate or coljective, united under an 
executive head and speaking with one' voice, the agricultur- 
ists and workingmen begin to see that withcTut a union of effort 
of all who toil on the farms and^n the workshops and- mines, 
their enslavement must be. perpetuak Hence the farmers* 
alliance, trades unions, knights of labor, etc., have come 
into being — called into existence by an imperative necessity. 

On the accession of U. S. Grant to the presidency, A. D. 
1869, the American people lost control of the American gov- 
ernment, and the republic ceased de facto to exist — as posi- 
tively as did the Roman republic on the accession of Octavius 
Caesar to the imperial purple. A moneyed oligarchy became 
the sole rulers of America. By means of a cunningly devised 
finance system, dictated by British money lords, the wealth 
of the nation became the property of a very few, and the toil- 
ing millions were disinherited. As early as the year 1890, 
250,000 rich men controlled seventy-five per cent of the na- 
tion's wealth, and the house of representatives lent its votes, 
and the chief magistrate his voice to a diabolical conspiracy 
of the moneyed oligarchy to deprive the people of the control 
of the ballot box and the counting of the votes for represent- 
atives in congress, and indirectly for presidential electors. 
Everything that congress and the president and federal courts 
could do to cuitSiil the powers of the people, they have done. 
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All capital has become centralized and all interests are 
about to fall under the control and management of the exec- 
utive of an universal trust, who will be an autocrat more 
absolute than the Russian czar. The press, the pulpit, the 
bar, juries and judges, legislatures and governors, congress 
and president, all have become the obedient vassals of the 
money power, and the toilers, slaves. 



XXXVI. MAN AND MONEY. 

* 

Shall man or shall money rule? Shall those who have an 
abundance and are only considering how they may augment 
tht^i-r already vast accumulations control legislation^ or shall 
those who are seeking as their primary aim subsistence, a 
comfortable home for wife and little ones, control? The first- 
class are the few, the second, the many. The first bring to 
bear upon the legislative machinery their money; the second, 
their votes. The first are well organized and act in unison; 
the second are poorly oi»ganized ^nd are divided in action. 

I will try to enumerate the great interests that represent 
capital. First, the great banking and money-lending inter- 
est, the most powerful of all. It has controlled the national 
government, congiess, president and court for twenty-eight 
years. It may be said to be at the head of all other inter- 
ests, all others being tributary to it and rendering it homage 
and obedie/ice. It is a tree of which manufactories, rail- 
roads, etc., are the branches. The money power is omnipo- 
tent. ■ It is the central sun of the universe of production 
and distribution. All interests gravitate toward the one 
great central interest, money. The people once ruled. They 
do not rule now. Money rules. 

This power dominates the world. The coming conflict is 
that of man versus money. But man will conquer. When- 
ever the law shall declare specie a barbarism, the victory 
will be won. When gold and silver shall be demonetized 
and scrip substituted for specie and made the only legal ten- 
der will the head of the serpent be crushed. When noth- 
ing but commodity shall be esteemed as of value will labor 
be emancipated. When no one can accumulate wealth ex- 
cept by his own labor will equality prevail. Lands free, 
tools free, money free, equal advantages will be o^^^:^^.^'?!^. 
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When the individual can own and possess nothing except 
what is absolutely essential to his own personal subsistence, 
all other property being common, will the many be free. 
When the individual shall have no other aim in life but to 
live and labor for the common weal, will Chr'Stianity pre- 
vail over paganism. Self-love will be swallowed up in love 
of others. The Master said ''except a man hate his own 
life he cannot be my disciple." Self-abnegation and philan- 
thropy are the two words that will be engraved upon every 
heart. 

I see this new Jerusalem right now at our doors. Oh, how 
mean, how contemptible appear the mockers of Christ! How 
grand, how noble his true worshipers! To " go about doing 
good" is to be his disciple. To live with no other aim but to 
save the wretched is to be like Him. Here, then, is the straight 
and narrow path of reform — conformity to the higher law. Let 
no law remain on the statute books that is not in accord with 
the law of God. What is, briefly, God's law? To give 
bread to the hungry, water to the thirsty, clothes to the 
naked, and shelter to the stranger. Not to feed myself, but 
others; not selfishness, but humanity; not greed, but philan- 
thropy. 

What is wanted? A better people. We are jealous be- 
cause others are rich. How many choose poverty from pref- 
erence and not necessity? Christ did. We preach what we 
do not practice. Does Ananias relinquish all for the com- 
mon good and hold nothing back? Only when all men are 
willing to be equal, to share equally the common benefits of 
nature and invention, will the true society come. Then the 
millionaire will gladly lay down the burden of his great 
wealth that ''all things may be common." Then will 
money be subordinated to man. We want not so much a 
change of laws as a change of hearts. If all hearts were right 
we would soon have good laws. 

The existing order of things must be overthrown. Syndi- 
cate and boss rule have become chronic. There is no inten- 
tion on the part of dominant party leaders to carry out the 
popular will. The whole study of those in place and of the 
editors of the dominant metropolitan party press, is how 
to defeat the popular aims. The party manipulators have 
no more friendship for the producers, farmers and la- 
borers, than the farmer has for the hogs he is fattening. 
Some "professionals" are willing to act temporarily as 
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attorneys for the masses for sufi&cient **pay." That is 
the spirit that prevails among the politicians, as a rule, 
who have been trained as lawyers. They look at every- 
thing through a lawyer's spectacles. There, must be a retainer 
fee advanced, and a larger fee promised, before a "lawyer" 
politician will espouse the people's cause. He hasn't time 
to devote to the popular cause. His profession demands all 
of his attention, he»will say. Beware of such men. 

The cause wants friends. The friend will say: '* I ask no 
pay — I accept no retainer fee. *' Washington should be taken 
as the typical patriot. His expenses were paid by the public. 
No further compensation would he accept. But this would 
cut a poor man off from working for the public. Not at all. 
The public will understand the situation. Flowers and palm 
leaves will be strewn in the way of the disinterested patriot. 
He will be borne along on the shoulders of the multitude. 
His disinterestedness will beget the same feeling in others. 
He will not be let starve or go naked. His little children 
will never cry for bread. Though he *' take no thought of the 
morrow " even the ravens will bring him food. . 

Of course this same disinterestedness on the part of all 
will make all things common. Every man's latch string will 
hang out. What belongs to one will belong to all. I only 
advocate devotion to the popular weal. Let there be no sus- 
picion of venality — let there be no out-cropping of selfishness. 
Let each patriot seek the common good and not his own 
personal advancement. 

That is what ails our politics to-day. The country is 
ruled by ** professionals." No man gets an office but an 
office-seeker. And no man seeks office that is worthy of it. 
I shall have for the future but one article for my political 
creed, viz: ** The present order of things must be overturned." 
Then I will put my vote where it will do the most harm to 
the existing order. That is the exact spot where it will do 
the most good for the popular cause. That which is the most 
unexpected ought always to happen in politics, until a more 
unselfish spirit control the party bosses. 
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XXXVII. CORPORATE DOMINATION. 

Corporate interests are the central sun around which all 
private interests are beginning to revolve. The state was 
once the great luminary. To serve the state acceptably was 
the highest ambition of the individual — popular approval 
being the highest reward of merit. Now it is the public be 
damned. To serve the people is martyrdom. When young 

men of the highest abilities, like Mr. L , are drawn 

away from the people the public loss is very great. Once 
the first lawyers were the right arm of the people. Now the 
corporations hold them in pay. Once they were the sentinels 
on the watch-towers of freedom. Now they are a menace to 
the perpetuity of free government. This is a fearful truth. 

Who of the learned are on the side of the people? Not 
the lawyers. Not the clergy. The learned professions are 
ranged on the side of corporate wealth. This is manifestly 
true. The time has now come when the people can no longer 
depend for leaders on men in the learned professions. They 
must be sought in the ranks of labor. But they will not be 
sought in vain. I know men engaged in mechanical trades 
and on the farm who are grand thinkers. Their ability is 
only equalled by their modesty. They are better informed 
on economic questions than the ablest lawyers, preachers 
and college professors. But they must be invited to take 
the lead. The office must seek the man. I look to see the 
time arrive in the near future when workingmen will vote for 
only workingmen for the legislature and for congress. It 
ought to be so now. The election to the office of judge, by 
the farmers of Kansas, of a man who never practiced law, is 
a move in the right direction. Our laws ought to be based 
on common sense and not on precedents. There will be a 
simplyfying of the statutes before long, and there will be a 
disbandment of the army of lawyers. There ought to be. 
There is but one way out of the mire of corporate rule. That 
is to merge all corporations into one — the state alone. The 
state must become the only corporation. *The public interest 
must become the only interest — the public welfare the only 
welfare. This change will not come about by the action of 
corporation attorneys. 
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There is about to be inaugurated in the United States a 
new monetary system, as a means of establishing cooperative 
production and the abolition of wage industry. It will in- 
volve the final and complete abandonment of specie and specie 
basis money. 

Already the covetousness of gold owners has led to the 
abandonment of silver, both as money and the basis of money, 
the new silver certificates being practically based on gold. 

Very well ; if silver may be abandoned, why not abandon 
both silver and gold? 

The abondonment of silver has destroyed the illusion that 
any metal is essentially money. The fact that silver coin is 
just as valuable as gold coin has taught the people that it is 
not metal buc law that gives to money its value. 

What Benjamin Franklin taught I do not hear repeated 
often by buUionists. ' * It is better, " he said, * ' to have a money 
that will stay at home." 

The new monetary system about to be established will 
keep always a sufhciency of money **at home" and in circu- 
lation to render either contraction or expansion beyond a 
fixed point impossible. That point will be '*the needs of 
business," which will include both production and distribu- 
tion of products. 

Under the new system there will be neither private banks 
of issue nor private banks of deposit. The government will 
issue all the money, and the agents of the people, controlled 
by the people, will distribute the money, and all deposits 
will be made in governmental savings banks. All private 
associations of money lenders, money brokers and holders ol 
deposits will be put an end to by the state*s doing, through 
government agencies, all in this line that ought to be done. 
The rate of interest paid on all moneys distributed as loans 
to the people will not exceed 3 per cent per annum — a tax 
for the support of county, state and national institutions — 
and never more shall individuals live by taking interest on 
notes or bonds, except as salaried officials of government. 
Nothing will be sought but the common good. Land mon- 
opoly will be swept away. There will be a united effort to 
lift up the lowly. Comfortable homes will be provided foi 
all. Private ownership of productive property will cease. It 
has ceased already. All is now controlled and owned by 
trusts. No individual owns a mill. A combination owns all.* 
Very well ! I am glad of it ! Soon the peo^\& ^^ ^^"^^oclcs^sr- 
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the petty corporations and they will unite all interests in one 
— the state. Common ownership of all productive property 
will be brought about. The people will harmonize existing 
conditions. They will bring order out of chaos. Strikes will 
cease to be. A new system of labor will ensue. It will be 
cooperative. The world is one. All interests are one. All 
men are one. Tribes and nations have about ceased to be. 
State lines are about to be obliterated. This is a glorious 
\ age. Africa will become enlightened. The Negroes of Af- 
rica will not be destroyed, as were the Indians of America ; 
but they will be educated. They will become a great and 
progressive people. The Negro question in our own country 
is about obsolete. As soon as the new party gets control all 
will be harmony between the white and black. The white 
will rule only while he is ahead in education. It is knowledge 
that rules. It is not numbers. It is brain that weighs most 
in the balance. 

The inevitable. solution of the question regarding trusts 
must be the following: 

1. The government must instruct our ministers in foreign 
countries to negotiate for the purchase, in the name of the 
United States, 'of all foreign products that must needs be 
imported into our own country: of Brazil and Java and of 
other coffee-growing countries, all the coffee demanded for 
the wants of the people of the United States ; of Cuba, the 
Sandwich Islands and other sugar-growing countries, all the 
sugar required beyond which the home manufacture will 
supply — which also shall be purchased by the agents of the 
government at two cents a pound better price than is paid for 
the foreign product, if we must so encourage home produc- 
tion ; of China, all the tea required to supply our people — 
and so with every foreign product, whether agricultural or 
manufactured, that is not produced by our own countrymen 
in sufficient quantities to supply the home demand. The 
products so purchased abroad to be imported into our own 
country and distributed by and through the agents of the 
government, as supplies were distributed to the army during 
the war — the government to sell them at a profit suflficient to 
cover the cost, and affording a revenue, in place of that now 
collected on foreign imports, for the support of government. 

2. But the government must go farther than this. The 
* 'sub-treasury" system must come into operation on a gigantic 
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scale. Every product that is essential tp the subsistence of 
the people, or that must needs be sold to them, whether the 
raw material or the finished manufacture, the government 
must alone buy, and the government agents alone distribute 
— regulating the distribution of all products, whether perish- 
able or not, by careful system, calculating, with q^athematical 
exactness, the amounts required upon facts derived from 
experiment, at first involving, for a short time, a little waste 
and loss, it may be — but not much, for there are many mouths 
to be fed, and if the bread goes to the hungry it is not wasted. 

3. This will imply, then, the ownership by government of 
all the railroads, merchant ships, mills and manufactories. 
The government (the people acting as a unit) will pay a 
price for all commodities, proportioned to the amount of labor 
required in their production. Everj'thing will be regulated 
by statistics — the amount produced in a given year by a given 
amount of labor fixing the price of that particular product. 

The profits that now go to '* middle-men '* and speculators 
will remain with the producers or be saved to the government 
(it being in lieu of a tax) to pay the salaries of all the officials 
employed in handling the products so distributed. Rather 
than subsidize merchant ships, let the government build them 
and own thenl outright — having them in shape to be con- 
verted into war ships, if necessary. Rather than to subsidize 
railroads, let the government build and own them. Rather 
than to subsidize manufactories, let the government build 
and own them, leasing them to the workers to be run by 
'* cooperative" labor. 

This system of social economy is inevitably approaching, 
and will surely be inaugurated of necessity. It cannot be 
otherwise. Just as sure as that the great flood in the Cone- 
maugh valley swept Johnstown before it, so will the old order 
of social economy be swept away before the necessity of a 
concentration of individjual interests, produced by the con- 
centration of capital and the growth of private trusts. Noth- 
ing but a stupendous public trust can outflank the private 
trusts. 

It is plain to my mind that all great interests will soon be 
united; and they will be controlled by an executive head — 
one man — who will set the price of every commodity essen- 
tial to human existence. This executive, setting the price of 
all labor products, will either be controlled by the people, or 
he will not be controlled by them. If not controlled by the 
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people then the masses will be subject to a despotism more 
absolute than that which tyrannizes over Russia. If con- 
trolled by the people then will we have reached the condition 
I have pointed out as inevitable, that is to say, nationalism. 

I say, then, that nationalism is inevitable, either autocratic 
— the centralization of private trusts under the direction of 
an executive head and controlled for private profit alone, of 
a cabal of plutocrats, ''owning'* and dominating the people 
as absolutely as a flock of sheep or herd of cattle are owned 
and driven by a ranchman — or democratic, in which the in- 
telligent masses shall control, through the agency of a sub- 
lime public trust, production and distribution of products, 
not for private profit, but only for the common good. 

Thoughtful men have for forty years seen this condition 
of society approaching. The public free school is one step 
in the direction of nationalism. Soon there will be a public 
physician in every township. He will be paid a salary and 
his practice will be free. Of course the private physician 
will not be debarred from practice any more than the private 
school teacher has been debarred from opening a select school. 
There will be a public grocer and a public merchant in every 
village, paid a salary to distribute groceries and merchandise; 
but the private grocer or private store-keeper may yet open 
shop, and if he undersells the public grocer or public store- 
keeper so much the better for the people. 

A crisis is near at hand; a struggle is pending greater than 
the world has ever known. It will occur at the moment 
when labor has fulfilled its days of gestation and shall come 
forth a new-born child. The throes of the birth agony are 
being felt the world over. The great strikes now going 
on throughout the country are the premonitory pains of labor 
that society is undergoing. Soon will occur an universal 
strike, a stoppage of all industries at the same time. Every 
train will pull into the station and halt, to move no more 
under the old order of things. The pulse of society will 
cease to beat for a time. The old order of things will have 
come to an end. Labor will have ceased to obey the voice 
of the private employer. Every industry will have paused, 
like a clock that has stopped. If the American congress be 
in session at the moment this universal strike occurs, all 
other business will be suspended until a measure pass to take 
governmental control of all railroads. A proclamation will be 
made by the president in obedience to the mandate of con- 
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gress, declaring all railroad employes public officials, eight 
hours a day*s work and ample wages forthcoming. Then 
will the wheels of the railroad industry be set immediately 
in motion again. All industries will come at once under 
governmental control. Private capital will forever cease to 
employ labor. Every manufactory will become government 
property, child labor will cease, and the men and women 
who toil and spin will organize into cooperative unions and 
fraternal associations, lease the factories of the government 
and, under officers of their own election, will carry forward 
the business of production after the cooperative plan^—all 
being associated in a great confederation of labor, with head- 
quarters at Washington, an essential part of the machinery 
of the great American commonwealth. The mines will be 
owned by the people in common and they will be operated 
by cooperative -labor. The farms i?vill be owned by the 
farmers in small homesteads, each being an equal stock- 
holder (so to speak) as of a bank, and the lands will be culti- 
vated by cooperative labor organized on a gigantic scale. 
Oh, the blindness of our statesmen at Washington ! Do 
they see how inadequate are the laws framed at the com- 
mand and dictation of a few men who stand at the head of 
the great corporate trusts — banking, manufacturing and 
railroad ! 



XXXVIII. LAND, TOOLS AND MONEY, 

Nothing is wealth that is not essential to the preservation 
of human life, viz. : air, water, food, raiment, the bed we 
sleep in and the house that shelters from storm and cold — 
these are wealth. Air and water are furnished by nature, and 
to the lower animals, food and raiment ; and the trees and 
valleys afford them shelter. Man, in a primitive state, in the 
tropics where he first came into existence, was provided for, 
also, in all his wants by nature. He is so provided, even 
to-day, in some parts of equatorial Africa. There he lives in 
a state of nature like the lower animals, supplied in all his 
wants by nature without the necessity of labor, except in a 
very slight degree; no more so than a beaver or muskrat, is it 
necessary for him to labor. 
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Crowded by increased numbers he wandered into less hos- 
pitable latitudes than where he first came into being on this 
planet. Without natural clothing, like most other animals, 
he was obliged to cover his body from the cold by robbing 
other animals of their skins, and to subsist on their flesh, 
where nature no longer furnished him food of roots and fruits 
and nuts. These sources failing, he learned to make clothing 
of wool and flax and cotton, and to plant and reap. Now he 
has become a shepherd and husbandman and manufacturer. 
Then came about the necessity of exchanging products and 
money was invented. Money, then, is a tool of exchange. 

Wealth is perishable. It must be renewed year by year 
or man perish from the earth. The food product is the most 
essential. Millions in Russia are now starving because of the 
failure of crops for one or two years. Is there such a thing 
as '* fixed wealth ? " Not in nature. * 'Fixed capital" — which 
is meant to be an equivalent for ** fixed wealth" — is merely 
an artificial invention of designing men — ''robbers of widows' 
houses." Nature knows no such thing as "fixed capital." 
The first great object of social and political reform should be 
to destroy the "fixity" of capital, should be to "unfix" it; 
should *be to bring all things to the standard of natural right. 
We have artificial rights and artificial crimes. Let these be 
done away with. 

The first artificial right that should be stricken down is 
the right of monopoly of land. To-day England is extend- 
ing her dominion into Central Africa. Sixteen months ago 
an expedition went from Cape Town north seventeen hund- 
red miles and took possession of Mashonaland, to explore 
its resources and discover mines of gold and of other miner- 
als and to survey the lands for settlement, laying out towns 
and cities. The country is already thickly populated by na- 
tive Africans considerably advanced in civilization, having 
small farms and raising cattle. But the British government 
guarantees to every European three thousand acres of land 
for a homestead who will pay $50 for surveying it and live 
on the land two years. Of course all the good lands will 
soon be taken possession of by Europeans. The natives will 
be dispossessed of their homes. The Mashonaland is a fine, 
fertile country, within the tropics, at an altitude of 4,000 feet 
above the sea level, and with a climate of perpetual spring, 
with never frost or cold, and the thermometer never rising 
above go degrees Fahrenheit. But the land monopolist is 
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about to bring blight and suffering, woe and misery to the 
land. Oh, England, thou art a cruel oppressor of the weak! 
'* Slavery" is the word that will describe the condition of the 
natives of Africa after its occupation by the British. And 
that slavery will result from land monopoly. The toilers 
must be slaves where the land is monopolized by the few. 
That is the condition wherever the British flag casts its upas 
shadow and wherever British law holds sway. 

The second artificial right that must be; stricken down is 
that of monopoly of the tools of production. The few own- 
ing the manufactories and controlling the tools that man is 
obliged to work with, taxing him the entire product of his 
labor for the privilege of handling those tools, with the excep- 
tion of bare subsistence, is what is known as the *' wage sys- 
tem of industry," a system of industry worse, when brought 
to ripeness, than was chattel slavery on the old plantations 
of the *' black belt" before the time of our civil war. The 
first step to be taken towards the overthrow of this monopoly 
is ** government ownership of railroads." The common- 
wealth owning the railroads will soon come to own the man- 
ufactories, mines, ships, etc., etc. Then will be inaugurated 
" cooperative industry." This will insure to the workers the 
entire product of their toil, except that portion that shall go 
to the commonwealth, a portion much less than is now ex- 
acted by the private monopolist and that now makes up the 
wealth of our millionaires and deprives the many workers of 
the necessaries of life, reducing them to a condition of un- 
bearable servitude to so-called ''capitalists." 

This brings me to the third and last great ''artificial 
right" that must be stricken down, the right of the monopoly 
of money. This, though named last, deserves the first place, 
as it is the vital source of the other monopolies that oppress 
mankind. Yes, the money question is the first and foremost 
question of the age and in all countries. Strike down and 
kill this monopoly and the others perish of starvation. How 
blind the masses of mankind have been in all the past to 
submit to be slaves of a cunning few! Money — a tool that 
costs less than all other tools — creaced solely by law, by the 
word of the people, who say through laws of their own crea- 
tion "let there be money," and money is, is taken control of 
by a few corporations called "banking associations," created 
by law made by the people, and the millions are taxed — 
taxed? — no, robbed of billions, yea, of the entire product of 
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their labor, poured into the coffers of the few favored** pets" 
— who rule the nation with a rod of iron. * 'Interest on money'* 
is the worst form of *' tariff tax" that ever was heard of. It 
is a tax levied by a few lords and gods — created so by law. 

It is a tax for which there can be given no plausible ex- 
cuse. It is not levied to *' support government " or to *' pro- 
tect infant industries," but solely to fatten robbers — men 
who have no more right to be paid for distributing money 
than for allowing the wind to blow over the prairies or for the 
falling of the showers of rain. They no more create money 
than they create the wind and rain. God gives us those ; 
the law of the land gives us money. Nothing is money that 
is not declared money by law. Gold is not money, silver is 
not money ; the money quality of copper, nickel, silver, gold 
or paper is law and only law. Full legal tender paper money 
is true money — better than gold. 

What, then, is needed ? Give the distribution of the 
money, created by the people through the law, into the 
hands of agents of the people, appointed by the people 
through the law. Whatever tax is paid for the use of the 
tool, money, let it be paid into the hands of these agents of 
the people for the support of government and for the care of 
the disabled veterans and widows and orphans, and not to 
private bankers, to enrich them. 



XXXIX. THE CHRIST SPIRIT. 

To have an intelligent view of society requires no little 
penetration of mind and vigorous reflection. What a variety 
of persons meet one on every hand ! The aged business 
man, sobered by disappointments and chastened by sad ex- 
perience, walks shy of new enterprises and keeps close to the 
beaten path. The young man just starting out, full of en- 
thusiasm, goes fearlessly forward and listens to proposals to 
try new inventions and to invest in untried '* plants. '* Of 
course the chances are that he will meet difficulties in his 
way that he has not dreamed of, and he may fail and lose all, 
and he may come out on fhe top of the wave and take his 
place as the leading man in business in the city of a few 
years hence. It is the young men that push forward the car 
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of progress. To them we owe all the advance that has been 
or will be made. 

Now I come upon a crowd in the street and hear singing. 
Here are bright looking youths — boys from eighteen to 
twenty-four years of age — with a look of earnestness on their 
faces ; now joining in concert of song — now one of them 
speaks words of exhortation to the crowd. They are mem- 
bers of the Salvation Army. I confess to a feeling of ad- 
miration and love for them. There is nothing mercenary in 
their motives. They have enlisted in the service of hu- 
manity — hiave resolved to devote their lives, not to money- 
getting, but to '* winning souls to Christ." And this means 
much. It means more than I have words to express. These 
very young men, and others actuated by the same spirit, are 
the preservative element of society. It is that unselfiah 
spirit of devotion to humanity, that readiness to work with- 
out pay for a cause, that prevents the dissolution of society. 
It performs the same office in the social world that gravity 
does in the physical world. It holds all together. 

I read of the poor Russian girl lately sentenced to be 
hung — Sophia Guenzberg — for whose life Russians in the 
United States and all over the world are interceding — a **girl 
of rare beauty, keen mind, careful education and amazing 
enthusiasm, all of which she sacrificed gladly to the cause of 
enlightening the poor and ignorant of. her native land," says 
the Chicago Herald, 

It is this spirit of self-abnegation that is overflowing the 
world, and which will supplant the love of gain. As ma- 
chinery, run b}*^ steam and electricity, takes the place of mus- 
cular power and leaves men leisure to devote to mora J and 
intellectual pursuits, the emancipation of the race from the 
thralldom of animal instincts proceeds with great rapidity. 
Reason asserts her prerogative and ascends her throne of 
state. As the fear of want recedes the love of humanity ad- 
vances. The "scientific spirit", enters all pursuits. The 
scientist regards nothing but truth. Akin to this is the phi- 
lanthropic and christian spirit that regards only right doing — 
the love of right for its own sake, as the scientist loves truth 
for its own sake. 

How many of the "rank and file" of society comprehend 
the acts of men and women devoted to a cause, as was Wen- 
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dell Phillips? He not only gave his time witliout recom- 
pense of reward, or the desire of reward, to the good of the 
oppressed, but sank his fortune in the struggle for humanity. 
Once John Howard, the philanthropist, who visited the 
}>risons of all Europe with the purpose of helping to ameli- 
orate the hardships of prisoners in jails, was asked who paid 
him for his work. Paid! Great heavens! Must the good 
man be paid? He will receive no reward but the conscious- 
ness of duty well done. The more he can be permitted to 
sacrifice the happier he is. The greater the mind the less 
the regard for life. Only when life is felt to be of less moment 
lliaxi the cause in which one is engaged — the good which one 
would do — is the being entirely free. 

''Never lose an opportunity of doing a favor," was a 
motto of Socrates. Th'nk of the delight of helping another. 
It is the highest happiness. But the vanity of men who 
have been ''successful in business" is amazing. Go over 
the city. Observe the large and handsome residences. What 
is A living in so large a house for? Is his latch-string hang- 
ing out for the poor tramp that knocks at his door and asks 
for food and shelter? Or has he a large family of daughters 
and sons — ten or a dozen children, as his own parents had in 
their log cabin in the woods? Or does he gather in the 
street Arabs and give them food, shelter and beds during the 
cold Iowa winters? 

I have a story to tell which illustrates the case of 
hundreds. There lived, several years ago, it is said, a rich 
farmer, near Indianapolis, Indiana, who was in the habijt of 
taking too much of that which ''taken into the mouth steals 
away the brain." One day while in the city, "pretty full," 
he Went to all the livery stables and engaged (paying in ad- 
vance) every hack, herdic, carriage and omnibus in the 
city, to call at the hotel at a certain hour to carry him home. 
At the appointed time seventy-five rigs of various kinds were 
driven up to the hotel, or as near it as they could get, for the 
jam of vehicles. He got into the finest looking carriage and 
had the rest follow, like a funeral procession, all the way 
to his home. Crowds filled the streets to see the strange 
sight. He finally stood up and said to the astonished and 
wonderinjjf multitude of lookers on: " What a great man am 
l! It takes scventy-iive hacks to haul me!" 

So it is with some great men. Only one man and one 
woman — but a great mansion — not a child in the world. A 
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great man indeed — it takes a big house to hold him! '* Van- 
ity of vanities," saith the preacher, **all is vanity!" 



XL. PUBLIC OPINION INVINCIBLE. 

The southern and northern men are brothers. The people 
north and south would do no wrong. We only want the peo- ^ 
pie to rule. We want true '* home rule." So I admit that 
the princ^)le for which the south fought — * 'state rights " — ■ 
as a principle, is right. Its application may be wrong. It 
was used by the south as the pretext for an attempt to revive 
what had died — ** chattel slavery." That passed away be- 
cause the world outgrew it. The common sentiment of man- 
kind destroyed chattel slavery. 

So wage i^avery will also pass away. The world is 
getting better. The darkest hour is just before day. All 
monopoly will end. The black and the white will become 
friends. We (the individuals) will live to do good. We 
will live to help one another. We will be glad to give our 
life for others' good. The white people south and north will 
help the blacks up to the same plane of enlightenment as 
they themselves occupy. Schools will be established for the 
enlightenment of all children. Motherhood will be hon- 
ored. All children will be loved and all little ones provided 
with comfortable homes. We ought to seek others' good and 
not our own. One ought to be ashamed to be better off than \ 
his neighbor. He o\]^^t to strive to benefit his neighbor. 
He ought to love his neighbor as himself. He ought not : . 
have anything he calls his own. All ought to be common. ^ 

The people will rule. It is only when those rule over us 
not of our own choosing that we are wronged. It is when 
our ''leaders" get beyond the reach of our control that we are 
robbed. Hence we must be democrats. We must insist on 
the people ruling. All and each must have a voice in gov- 
ernment — male and female, black and white. No man must 
govern his neighbor. Of course it is mind that rules, not 
numbers. 

All coercion is wrong. All government by force is wrong. 
Love will produce no friction. Let the strife between. «3Lasi». 
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and man be to see which can do most for the other's good, 
which can give up most tor the common welfare. Selfish-* 
ness is not natural. It is not right. It is barbarous. 

Our fathers did well. The American system of govern- 
ment is good. But it will be outgrown. The written consti- 
tution is merely a form. The people are the government. 
The people will be the government. Plutocracy will be put 
down. Democracy will survive. All attempts to divide the 
people against each other by the color line — white against 
black and black against white — will fail. Reforms cannot 
come from without. They come from within. They are a 
growth. It is futile to oppose progfess. That was the mis- 
take of the south. It is the mistake of the anti-prohibition- 
ists. Civilization advances irresistibly in a straight line, > 
The abolition of chattel slavery was a step in advance. The 
abolition of the drinking saloon is a step in advance. Once 
taken it can never be retraced. 

Mankind are one family. There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
bond or free. All are one in Christ. 

And this is the key to all progress. Christianity is the 
leaven. Not that dogmatical Christianity of the creeds ; but 
the Christianity of the Book, which is a prophesy of what 
man will be when he becomes himself — when he has left off 
the animal. We must give up madness. We must see the 
good. The south was right. The north was right. If the 
designing and selfish leaders on both sides had been arrested 
in i860, and the people left free to settle the difficulty, there 
would have been no war. 

I do not believe in war. Patience and public opinion will 
settle all our troubles. Public opinion is a mightier force 
than dynamite. Nothing is equal to it. It is all we want. 
The pen is mightier than the sword. The republican leaders 
have been beaten by public opinion, as they could not have 
•been with the sword. They are annihilated. Poor fools ! 
They are nothing now. The mighty in their own conceits 
have become as the dust of the ground. Where is Reed ? 
Where is Hoar? Where is Lodge? They have passed from 
the remembrance of men. They are dead. They are eter- 
nally damned.. 
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XLI. THE THEORETICAL AND THE PRACTICAL, 

» 

We may theorize. But the practical and the theoretical 
are not one, as a general rule, in social and political economy. 
What is termed evolution is the law of social and political 
reform. Out of what has been what is is born, and out of 
what is will spring what is' to be. Of course there is a uni- 
form tendency of human affairs, and in all nations and on all 
continents civilization has had a similar history. First is the 
stone age, then the copper age, and next the iron age. 

The world is advancing toward the goal of socialism. ' 
But the socialism that will be evolved in Germany and Russia 
will not be the same, in all respects, as that which will arise 
in the United States of America. The socialism of Europe 
will be autocratic ; that of America democratic. The more 
I observe of the progress of events the more am I convinced 
that they only follow the -f ootsteps of ideas ; but ideas are 
born of kindred ideas. No idea exists that depends not for 
its existence upon a pareijt idea, to which it bears marked 
resemblance and to which it is logically joined. No idea 
is isolated — is absolutely disconnected from all other ideas. 

Now why do I predict that socialism is the coming order? 
Because of the tendency of society to unity of endeavor. It 
is just as plain — this tendency — as that the sun rises. Every 
branch of business is becoming a unit and all the branches 
will belong soon to one body — as*do the branches of a tree. 
All interests are being unified. There will be no harmony 
until all are directed by one executive. Society, like the hu- 
man body, will be symmetrical — will have one heert, one 
brain — one set of hands — one of feet. With one center of 
intelligent action the same thing will be realized in social 
economy, among men as among honey bees^harmony — in- 
dustry without waste — a community in which private and ' 
public interests are the same and inseparable. That is what 
I term socialism. And that condition of society is near. 

We cannot control trusts; we cannot, by coercive laws, 
put them down and bring back the old order. Civilization, 
I repeat again and again, advances irresistibly \a. *&. vs.^Jj^^^'^^^^^* 
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The growth of trusts marks an advance. The trusts are 
steps forward and upward. They must end in an universal 
trust in which all interests are united. That is socialism. 

We may theorize regarding the thing to be done. This is 
a government of the people. All interests have their weight. 
Those united weigh most. The great moneyed interests are 
predominant to-day. That is a fact. What may we do about 
it? Who can change it? Money and brains versus the many. 
Are the brains on the side of money? Yes. Why? Because the 
ruling class has been and is still the professional class. They 
are joined to the moneyed class by interest. They depend on 
the moneyed class, as a rule, for emolument. The ablest 
lawyers are retained by them. The most distinguished 
preachers depend on them for their great salaries. The 
physicians bow to them. The college professors pay them 
deference. 

There is but one hope left to the ninety-and-nine. It is 

- the ballot. But without leaders what can the people do? The 
press is on the side of the rich man. The lawyers, the 
doctors and the clergy ride on the cart with ihe money-bags. 
The laboring men of this nation have one recognized 
leader — a man of great ability and tried patriotism — a man 
that the enemy delights to abuse with epithets — ' 'demogogue, " 
'^^ office-seeker, " etc. He is poor; but he is true to the cause 
of the people as was Abraham Lincoln. He is a rising man 

— James B. Weaver. Another not less able is Ignatius Don- 
nelly. The time is near when these men will be hearkened 
to. Others will stand forth. The aged Benjamin F. Butler 
has never swerved from the cause of the people. He is a 
Nestor, and his voice willj^e mighty in uniting the laboring 
millions. 

It was given out by the Chicago Tribune only a few days 
ago — that the old party voters must unite against the ''farm- 
ers* movement" — put it down — and then divide again on 
** tariff reform." So they did unite in Kansas, Nebraska,^ 
and other states where the farmers' movement has shown 
strength. This teaches me an important lesson. It is to 

. ignore party spirit. 

What shall the people do when they gain control? First, ^ y ^^ 
repeal all class laws. Secondly, demonetize gold, as silver 
has been demonetized. Thirdly, establish governmental 
loan oiBces as proposed by Senator Stanford. Fourthly, in- 

stitute the sub- treasury system, as voiced in the Ocala plat- 
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form of the farmers' alliance and industrial union of the 
United States. Fifthly, assume governmental control and 
ownership of all railroads.* Sixthly, institute cooperative in- 
dustry, by national aid. Seventhly, abrogate private owner- 
ship of all mineral, coal and oil lands. Eighthly, limit the 
private ownership of agricultural lands to a reasonable home- 
stead for each. 

Money was never designed to be hoarded, except in small 
amounts representing the surplus produced by each toiler 
and kept by himself to tide over periods when he cannot 
work — sickness and old age. The government should care- 
fully preserve to each this residuum. And this is the most »• 
important object of social organization. By each contrib- 
uting a portion of his surplus to a common fund, provision 
may be made for all the aged and the widows and orphans , 
without the need of petty insurance companies. All corpor- 
ations must be merged into one, viz. : The state controlled 
by all the people. It is a bad use of money when it relieves 
one from the necessity of toil that another must work twice • 
as hard; when it places on the shoulders of a part of mankind | 
the burdens that all ought to bear. 

Lawful money distributed to the toilers in loans, in ac- 
cordance with the demands of the alliance and labor organi- ^ . 
zations, inaugurating cooperative production, will be the de- 
thronement of capital and the enthronement of labor. By 
monopolizing the money nation unloads upon nation and 
hemisphere upon hemisphere the Herculean load of toil that 
ought to be equally borne. Europe has thus, by the venality 
and treachery of our trusted leaders, enslaved America — the 
eastern hemisphere has bound fast in chains the western. 
But with the advance of enlightenment the producing mil- 
lions of mankind will throw off the burdens so wrongfully 
heaped upon their backs. Capital has ever ruled over and ^^-^ 
enslaved labor. But this rule and enslavement is about to 
come to an end. And the domination of the old world over 
the new is about to cease also. It will end with the barbar- 
ism of exclusive specie-basis money — both gold and silver 
being left to their natural uses and with no artificial prefer- 
ence above other products. 

The toilers have resolved to bear no longer the burdens 
that belong to others to carry — to labor no longer for the 
support of idlers just as able to work as they. To reach 
this end they will have to overthrow the artv^siiw-^^s^ss^^^as?^ 
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fabric that recognizes a single product — gold — a metal of no 
essential value to mankind — as the only money basis, and 
that gives to the owners and manipulators of that almost 
useless metal absolute dominion over the bodies and souls of 
the rest of mankind, making of the wealth-producers tribu- 
tary slaves to them; and they will have to establish in its 
stead a monetary system in harmony with nature, recognizing 
of equal importance as a money basis all the products of 
human industry useful to mankind and destroying artificial 
values. 



y^\A\,— LOOKING BACKWARD. 

I am ready always to defend the doctrines of my political 
creed, in whole or in part, on the stump or in the lecture ^ 
hall. I published in January, 1875, a pamphlet of sixty 
pages, entitled *'The Rights of Labor." I beliere that I 
taught only truth in that book, anticipating Edward Bellam)^ 
many years in upholding the doctrine that the state, rather 
than combinations of millionaires and syndicates, must dis- 
tribute the products essential to subsistence, as it distributed 

^ supplies to the army. The state must limit the ownership 
of productive lands to the individual, not allowing any one 
person to hold more than a reasonable homestead, and that 
not to exceed a given number of acres, say 40, 80 or 160. 
The state must be the only distributor of money to the peo- 
ple, lending it directly to them, instead of indirectly through 
corporations that receive it directly at a tax of **one per 
cent on their circulation " and farming it out to the people at 
from 8 to 70 per cent per annum. The people ought not pay 
for the use of money any higher price than the banks now 
pay '* tax on their circulation " — i per cent per annum. The 
state must abrogate specie money and stamp its '* legal 
tender" only on scrip — money being always of the nature of 
a ticket or check for the liquidation of taxes and debts, this 
power being bestowed upon scrip as it is upon silver and gold, 
by law. It is law that creates money, and only law, and the 
material of which it is made, or on which the stamp of legal 
tender is placed, figures only as it tends to limit the supply, 
the scarcity or plentifulness of which being the chief factor 

in determining its purchasing power ; but its debt-paying 
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power is unchangeable. Specie and scrip redeemable in 
specie are an unreliable money, because their abundance or 
scarcity depends on chance, and money changers controlling 
the governments of Christendom interfering to demonetize this 
or that metal as best serves their robber designs. In 1883 
they succeeded in procuring of the American government 
and of European governments the practical demonetization 
of half the coined money of the world, just at the time that 
we had discovered inexhaustible silver mines in the Rocky 
Mountains that would have freed our country, and all the 
American people, from the burden of debt. To hold us 
under the yoke of everlasting tribute to the old world gold 
owners is the end kept constantly in view by the money 
power, that rules over us unchecked — our senate being 
merely a convocation of millionaires and bankers, and our 
house of representatives, being destitute both of principle 
and patriotism, are become the obedient hireling tools of 
Wall and Lombard streets, and our presidents, since Andrew 
Johnson, being no other than the tools of the national banks. 

While gold is still Coined as money silver should be, too. 
To destroy the legal tender quality of silver was to increase 
greatly the purchasing power of gold. To restore the legal 
tender power of silver, and its unlimited and free coinage, 
would be to reduce gold to its normal purchasing power- — 
only an act of justice to the producers of our country, who 
are no better than slaves under the gold standard. The 
yearly tribute, paid by the producers of America to the cap- 
italists of the old world and the new, is as much as the en- 
tire yearly surplus product of the nation. 

The state should come forward and establish cooperative 
industry and abolish wage slavery as it abolished chattel' 
slavery, to the end that private capital shall no longer em- 
ploy labor, and to the end that there shall be no longer a 
** speculative class,'* deriving immense fortunes from the 
toil of other men and women. The state must abolish all 
"fixed incomes," except those to the dependent poor, who 
should be cared for tenderly — the maimed, sick and disabled 
veterans, the aged, the widows and the orphans, the lame, 
the halt and the blind — treated as Christ gave direction for 
theit treatment. 

The titles of my several separate publications in advocacy 
of the rights of man in the order of their publication are the 
following: Christianity and Liberty, The Ri^kt^ ^1 ^^-bfe.*^-^ 
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The History, Nature and Office of Money, Money and La- 
bor, The Vital Issue, Protection of Labor, The Pending 
Conflict and this present volume, Popular Perils. Besides 
these have been printed my American Patriotism and the two 
volumes of verses — Poems of the Prairies, and Iowa, the 
Promised of the Prophets. Of the Poems of the Prairies 
three editions have been printed. ^1^ that I have ever writ- 
ten has revolved around the pivot of love of country. This 
last work, Popular Perils, is made up of many separate cabin 
home papers that have seen the light in print in newspapers 
from Kansas to North Carolina. This must be my apology 
for frequent repetition of the same ide^s. But ''line upon 
line and precept upon precept, here a little and there a 
little," is the way che people are taught. 

I have advocated, in my pamphlets', various reforms, 
among them the abrogation of legal punishments and the 
institution of schools of reform for criminals; the abrogation 
of all private corporations for pecuniary gain, allowing no cor- 
poration to exist beside the state, excepting religious, benev- 
olent and educational. I have advocated the ownership, b}- 
the government, of all railroads, telegraph and telephone 
lines, all mineral and coal lands, all mines and manufactor- 
ies, all ships and canals, in short, the common ownership of 
the tools of production, making free to all the lands, the 
tools and the money, so that each person will have an equal 
show to live in this world with every other person. What- 
ever rights pertain to one should pertain to all, and to men 
and women alike, no monopoly being permitted to exist ex- 
cept the unit of society, the family, wife and little ones. 
Let every man^s house be his castle and his person sacred. 

I have insisted upon every man's keeping a gun above 
his cabin door, as the fathers did, and ordained that we 
should do, for the protection of home, country and fireside. 
I have protested against the toleration of Pinkerton's thugs 
and the establishment of a standing army in time of peace, 
under the false name of ''militia — the national guard — the 
most dangerous instrument of plutocratic tyranny. I have 
declared in favor of the "protection of American industry,'' 
meaning "the protection directly of the industrious work- 
ers." I have not advocated anything that is not purely 
American. 

I believe in the American people, in American ideas, in 
American institutions, and in the great American constitu- 
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tion. I believe not in revolution, I believe in evolution. 
In short, I believe in an advance along the line of Anglo- 
American thought, and not of Europa-American thought, 
along the line only of the ideas inherited from our revolu- 
tionary ancestors. As to religion, I think that each person 
is best capable of judging of the religion suited to himself. 
Therefore, I would have no" state interference in matters of 
conscience. I believe that in time thp family of man will 
become a fraternity and that the world will become a confed^ 
eratioii of republics, and the same starry flag will float over 
all — the flag of the United States of the World. 

But these great changes are coming inevitably as a growth, 
and therefore they can neither be hindered nor hurried, ex- 
cept by agencies retarding or advancing popular enlighten- 
ment. He that can see to the top of Jacobus ladder can see 
these steps far up near the portal of the heavenly place. 
The tendency of things is to cooperation and consolidation, 
which must end in unity. That is the goal of human effort. 
As God is one, man shall be one — **E Pluribus Unum" the 
universal motto, and the universal refrain shall be — 

" We are many in one while there glitters a star 
In the blue of the heavens above." 



XLIII. NATIONAL GUARDS. 

I. 

Is it expedient to keiep up this great standing army in 
time of peace? There can be no other reason given in fa- 
vor of its maintenance than is given in Europe in favor of 
the standing army of France or Germany or Russia, or Aus- 
tria or Italy. It has been said that if in x86i Iowa had pos- 
sessed such a military organization as it has to-day -'the 
governor of Iowa could have overcome all opposition and 
marched to t^e mouth of the Mississippi in ninety days." 
Of course he might if there had been no armed guards in the 
south to dispute the way. But every state has to-day its 
quota of guards and in all they number perhaps 2L^o^<y^i^. 
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But are not the guards a menace to liberty? Why were 
our fathers, who framed the constitution of Iowa, so jealous 
of their liberties as to ordain that ** no standing army shall 
be kept up in Iowa in time of peace?*' Why has this clause 
become a dead letter and six regiments have been enlisted 
for five years and paid for parading at encampments and *' on 
duty" $1.50 per diem and $4 per annum for each enlisted man 
for clothing; and the commanders paid for extras JI25 per 
year and each captain J>io? Has not the state as good a 
right to pay them to drill 365 days in the year as six? The 
cost to the state and nation is not less than $100,000 per an- 
num for ** keeping up" this army contrary to law in time of 
peace in Iowa. It is a dangerous power. 

What ails Brazil? The ** guard" has place.d a dictator on 
the throne. That same destiny awaits our country whenever 
our *' national guard" shall have become powerful enough to 
do such a deed. What ails the world? Military power. 
There is no other cause for the existence of the national 
guard in the several states of our union except as a menace 
to labor. The end and aim of its being is to ** shoot down 
strikers." The guards are the bloodhounds of corporate 
monopoly. They stand to uphold property and enslave men. 
Are the so-called '* rights of property" superior to the inal- 
ienable rights of man ? The military says yes. The declara- 
tion of independence of 1776 says no. The American con- 
stitution and every state constitution say no. 

Every winter the guard makes new demands of the legis- 
lature. The ballot in one hand and the Springfield repeat- 
ing rifle in the other, they are a dangerous menace to the 
existence of American freedom. I say we have no use for 
them in the United States. They must be disbanded. The 
sooner the better. 

But did not the fathers make provision for militia? Yes. 
But are the national guards militia? No; they are ** state 
regulars." What is the militia? It is a '*gun above every 
cabin door." All the male population over 18 and under 45 
years of age, armed and drilled, are the ** militia." I believe 
in that. If every freeman able to bear arms had a good re- 
peating rifle and a thousand rounds of fixed ammunition 
** above his cabin door," and all were practiced in the 
manual of arms and organized in regiments and battalions 
under officers of their own election, our liberties would be 
safe. But they are not safe in the presence of the powerful 
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national guard numbering 250,000 — *' drilled as well as regu- 
lars " — and drilled with regulars. The national guard is a 
dangerous power. 

We have no use for battalions of state regulars *' parading 
round and round and round " at the centennial of 1892. The 
American militia will be there in the habiliments of peace. 
If the state of Iowa pays the expenses of any armed guards 
in 1892 to visit Chicago, it will be an insult to a freedom- 
loving people. 

The national guard is an expensive luxury that we can well 
dispense with. The posse comitatus is all we need in time of 
peace to quell any disturbances that will arise under just and 
equitable laws. The money spent on the guards would better 
be devoted to the establishment of free public libraries. 
People that have read history know what armed battalions 
stand for. They stand for oppression. They exist for no 
good purpose. L.et the national guard of Iowa be speedily 

disbanded. 

» 

II. 

The constitution of the United States says a " well regu- 
lated militia " is necessary to the security of a free state. 
But the national guard is not militia at all, and was not in- 
tended to be ; but its establishment and maintenance is a 
covert attempt to build up a standing army in the United 
States in time of peace, designed to enslave the people, as 
was the federal election bill — a link in the same chain that 
the millionaires (250,000 of whom control 75 per cent of the 
nation's wealth, and as a corollary 75 per cent of the votes 
in congress and in the state legislatures) are forging for our 
wrists and ankles. I have seen this cloud of danger hang- 
ing over our country for some time and I have pointed it out 
in my Pending Conflict, published in 1890, to which I refer 
the reader, where he will find a careful expose of the national 
guard. 

These •' guards'* are enlisted for five years, the same as 
regulars, and are paid for their service '* in encampment and 
on duty" a greater per diem than was ever paid mercenaries 
before by any government on earth. In no respect does the 
institution differ from the greater portion of the standing 
army of Germany. I challenge contradiction. Tlbree times 
has a bill ** to nationalize the militia " passed the plutocratic 
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United States senate, to be defeated as many times by the 
democratic house. To '* nationalize *' the guard means to 
make of it a de facto regular army of the United States, liable 
to be called into any state to put down strikes — as Pinker- 
ton's minions of monopoly are now sent — and as Uncle Sam 
dare not send regulars of the old stamp lest it provoke a civil 
war, being too plainly a Fort Sumter attack upon the ancient 
liberties of the people. 

The national guard is an institution established at the 
command of corporate monopoly, as a menace to the toilers 
in mine, on railroads, on farm and in workshop and factory. 
They are the chief instrument for the enslavement of -the 
masses. The whole and only end and aim of their existence 
is to shoot down strikers; and that is all they ever have done, 
except at Cincinnati they provoked a riot, and at Des Moines 
they broke down a door of the capitol with a sledgehammer, 
and at the point of the bayonet turned Auditor Brown out of 
his office, to which he had been fairly elected by the people. 
as damnable an act of treason as was the attempt of Charles 
First, with a body of troops, to seize the five members of the 
house of commons, which act of tyranny cost him his head. 
You can hardly pick up a paper without seeing some account 
of their unbearable tyranny. 

The Tacoma News is authority for the statement that the 
national guards and Pinkertons in the state of Washington 
have recently killed unoffending miners, shot some women, 
and driven other women and children in terror to the woods, 
where two miners' wives gave birth to children during the 
same night, one of which, on account of the mother's alarm, 
was prematurely born. No physicians were near, and the 
women's husbands were far away guarding their homes. The 
company of terrified women and children slept in the open 
air in the forest, through fear of the guards and the Pinker- 
tons. 

The News also declares that the guards were called out 
against the miners by no higher authority than the colonel 
of the regiment, who is the attorney for the mine owners, and 
that each company was paid five hundred dollars for its ser- 
vices, just the same as if they were Pinkertons. 

In view of these awful facts I repeat: The armed battal- 
ions known as the "national guard" are only the hireling 
bloodhounds of corporate monopoly, and they deserve the 
rJetestation of every freedom-loving American. I say what I 
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iiican and I mean what I say. It is no answer to declare 
that the sons of good citizens compose the guard. The sons 
of the best people compose the standing armies of Germany, 
Russia, Austria, Turkey, etc. And what do they do? En- 
slave their country, just as our '* national guards" are des- 
tined to do, if not disbanded, and that soon. 

What is militia? There is an old English law that our 
fathers designed should be made an essential part of the fun- 
damental law of the United States and of the states, viz. : 
''That every man be provided with weapons and know the 
use of them." Every American should be a ''minute man." 
He should do as the fathers did: "keep a gun above his 
cabin door," and " know the use of it." But the real militia 
of Iowa have been disarmed. If a dozen old soldiers should 
march in line, with the same guns they carried at Donelson, 
Shiloh, Vicksburg, or Lookout Mountain, and "parade, drill 
or appear in procession" even on the Fourth of July in Iowa, 
they are liable to arrest and punishment, unless they hold a 
"license from the governor" to so parade "with arms in 
their hands." The only exception is "men^bers of benevo- 
lent organizations may carry swords." And that in spite of 
the state and national constitutions, which declare that "the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be in- 
fringed." 

What right has the guard to exist as an organization in. 
Iowa? Read the constitution of jthe state, which says : 
" No standing army shall be kept up by the state in time of 
peace ; and in time of war no appropriation for a standing 
army shall be for a longer time than two years." What right 
has the legislature, in the presence of this constitutional pro- 
vision, to appropriate even one cent to support a military 
organization " in time of peace?" It has none — no more 
to pay soldiers for drilling six days than for 365 days, I repeat. 

"Militia!" How can a select body of armed men, en- 
listed for five years, and paid when on duty and in encamp- 
ment a dollar and a half a day, be styled militia? It is a 
misnomer to call them so. It is a lie. They are " state regu- 
lars." With the ballot in one hand and a Winchester re- 
peating rifle in the other, and their ofl&cers lobbying the leg- 
islature for "more pay," and the combined guards of the 
United States, joined in yearly convention — a huge trust — 
numbering 250,000 armed men — "looking after legislation 
at Washington " — demanding millions in appropriations by 
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congress to strengthen their already gigantic power — they 
are, I repeat, a dangerous menace to American freedom. 



XLIV. NATIONAL B A STILES AND PINKER TON'S 

THUGS, 

' I made a visit in 1888 to Mount Vernon, and looked upon 
the tomb of George and Martha Washington with the rever- 
ence that becomes an American. I passed over the grounds 
trodden of old by the feet of him to whom we are indebted 
for our freedom. I beheld many objects of interest. Among 
them was the key to the old bastile of France. This key 
was sent to Washington by Lafayette during the French rev- 
olution. The bastile was the first citadel of tyranny destroyed 
by the French people. 

I thank God there is not in America to-day a national 
bastile. Why .is this? How has it come to pass that for 
more than a century — yes, since the beginning of the Ameri- 
can government, no national prison has been built? I be- 
lieve that Great Britain has no bastile, no national prison 
to-day. The tower of London was such a prison for many 
centuries. In that tower Raleigh, Vane, and hundreds of 
other old time victims of British tyranny were beheaded. 
But now the old tower is used as an arsenal, and not as a 
prison, I think. 

A national prison is odious to the English-speaking race. 
I trust no national bastile will ever be erected in the United 
States. Whenever that is done let the old key to the French 
bastile, kept for a century as a memento of the downfall of 
tyranny in France, as well as in America, and preserved in 
the home of Washington, where it may be seen to-<iay in a 
glass case hanging against the chimney front in the north 
room of the ancient dwelling — I say, when America shall 
build national prisons, let that key be returned to the keep- 
ing of the people of France. 

But I learn with sorrow from the report of the secretary 

of war, made to the fifty-second congress of the United 

States, that a bill passed the fifty-first congress authorizing 

the building of national bastiles, but that the last congress 

failed, for some good cause, to appropriate any money to 
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carry out the law. How many voters of our country have 
had their attention called to this dangerous action of our 
late congress in passing that law? It was not accidental 
that our fathers refused to build national prisons. It was not 
accidental that the fifty-first congress passed a bill to estab- 
lish national bastiles. It is a link in the same chain with 
the national election law that passed the house in six days 
and would have been rushed through the senate but for the 
timely noise made by indignant patriots and the utter defeat 
at the polls of the republican party that upheld that tyranni- 
cal law. 

Let me state briefly our present condition: 
First, The wealth of the nation is concentrated in the 
hands of the few. 

Secondly. A standing army has been created of 250,000 
national guards, that the few capitalists who control the 
wealth of the nation do control and use to bolster up their 
tyranny over the producing millions. Three times a bill has 
passed the plutocratic senate of the United States to ** na- 
tionalize the militia." And three times it has been defeated 
by the democratic house. 

Thirdly, A dangerous attempt of the millionaires that 
control the nation's wealth to rush through congress a bill to 
take the control of the ballot box, and of the counting of the 
votes for congressmen and, indirectly, for presidential elec- 
tors, out of the hands of the people, to be placed in the 
hands of irresponsible appointees of the federal courts, was 
made last winter at Washington. 

Fourthly. The passage of a bill through both houses of 
the fifty-first congress, and which was signed by the president 
and has becoitie a law, to build a number of national bastiles, 
has been accomplished. No appropriation of money has 
been yet made by the government for the building of those 
prisons. Will a democratic congress appropriate money to 
this end? I trust not. I trust that it will speedily repeal 
the dangerous law. 

But a still greater danger to the liberties of the people is 
the maintenance by the millionaire barons of our country of a 
private standing army of Pinkerton Hessians, as the mediaeval 
barons supported armed retainers in their pay to make war 
upon their neighbors. The Pinkerton army is said to num- 
ber 32,000 well drilled men armed with Winchester rifles. 

13 
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Thtt national and state authorities have aquiesced in and 
tacitly assented to their use by our modern barons, and those 
mercenaries have time and again sliot down unoffending 
workers and even women and little children in cold blood at 
tlic bidding of the plutocrats. The courts will be applied to 
now to give legal status to those hireling butchers of human 
beings. Will they do it? And will the state legislatures 
^ uphold the murderous Pinkertons? Or will they pass laws 
' compelling employers and employed to settle their disputes 
before peaceful courts of arbitration, as the wage workers 
liave ever demanded. Old England has set the example of 
courts to settle disputes regarding land holdings. Courts 
must establish the right of the toilers to the tools of pro- 
duction. 

I think it was right for the citizens of Homestead to re- 
sist with force of arms the invasion of their town by lawless 
bands of armed mercenaries — if it was right for our fore- 
fathers TO resist the British at Lexington and Bunker 
Hill. And if the fathers did right then the workingmen 
will do right everywhere to welcome Pinker ton's thugs to 
'* inhospitable graves" whenever they appear with arms in 
their hands as they did at Homestead, and as they have done 
repeatedly at other places in our country in the pay of cor- 
poration despots like Mr. Carnegie, who are bloody anarch- 
ists of the most dangerous type. At Homestead the people 
met the foe manfully, as the fathers of '76 met the British 
red-coats. The anniversary of the battle of Homestead 
ought to be celebrated as a holiday by the liberty loving the 
world over, and a monument ought to be erected to commemo- 
rate the bravery of the citizens of Homestead, as has been 
done to commemorate the bravery of the heroes of Bunker 
Hill. And it will be erected. 

It is clear to my mind that the millionaire federalists of 
the east have conspired together to destroy the ancient lib- 
erties of the American people. And the national guard or- 
ganization, Pinkerton's thugs, the federal election machinery, 
and national bastiles, are the four adamantine links of the 
chain designed for our enslavement. Disarm the people and 
arm the state, and American liberty is no more. Arm the 
people and disarm the state, as the fathers meant should 
ever be the condition, and our liberties are forever secure. 
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Public spirit ; that is the need of the present hour. Pa- 
triotism is not wanting, but it exists in a latent form. The-^ 
attention of all is directed to money-getting. If this **love 
of money/' which is the ''root of all evil," could be gotten 
rid of, then a more unselfish motive would be brought to the 
top. There is a small per cent of persons — angels that 
have been sent to earth by the All-Father tb ''go about doing 
good" as their life-work, having no motive to move them on 
but the passion to do good, which we term love of humanity 
or philanthropy. And this motive is mightier than love of 
money. No man will do for money what he will do for love 
of country or love of mankind. No money consideration 
could have moved John Brown and his followers to undertake 
the desperate work of freeing the slaves of the south. No 
money consideration could have brought together the men 
— the flower of the west — who captured Fort Donelson — 
could have emptied the schools and colleges of their under- 
graduates in 1 861 to take up arms and suffer the hardships 
incident to war — nor could the love of money have made men 
stand and fight or charge on the foe to the death as those young 
men did. The love of money is a weak motive. It is like 
mildew. It is rot. There is no passion so wicked as the 
love of money — avarice — the lust of gain. And there is 
nothing so mean and groveling as is the worship of Mam- 
mon — the deference paid to wealth without regard to brains 
or virtue of its possessors. The deference paid to the rich 
just because they are rich is the most hollow and most un- 
substantial of all honors. 

See the situation at Wasiiington — millionaires filling the 
chief offices of state and spending the amount of an entire 
four years' salary of a cabinet ofl&cer for one dinner and levee! 
I clip the following from the Washington Post of January 
26, 1892 : 

" Postmaster-general and Mrs. Wanamaker gave a very ele- 
gant dinner, followed by a large reception, last evening, in 
honor of President and Mrs. Harrison. The appointments 
of the dinner were on an unusually magnificent scale, txktfckft^ 
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corners of the drawing rooms were digitated p^ilms, and on 
the mantels long-stemmed roses. The music-room, at all 
times a notable feature of the house, was especially so this 
evening, as it was down the length of this apartment that the 
long table was set in white and silver. Everywhere in pro- 
fusion were palms and tropical plants intermingled with 
white azalias. The corners were massed to the gilded ceil- 
ing, and the musicians' balcony served as another effective 
place for the florist's art. In the center of the broad table, 
resting upon a silver-bordered mirror, was an oblong low 
piece of repousse silver heaped with white lilacs and orchids. 
At either end massive silver .vases holding a rare variety of 
white and green lerns, while at either side were small silver- 
bordered mirrors set in heart-shaped pieces of white orchids, 
bordered with a fringe of ferns. The silver bowls on the 
mirrors held lilacs and orchids. Strewn over the cloth were 
sprays of delicate gracillium ferns, a new variety used last 
night for the first time. Corsage bouquets were of Parma 
violets." 

A column and a half of the Post is taken up with naming 
the guests and in describing the rich dresses of the ladies. 
Among those who crowded the sumptuous hall and who sat 
down to the costly feast were: 

President and Mrs. Harrison, Vice-President and Mrs. 
Morion, Secretary Blaine, Mrs. Elkins, Mrs. Miller, Secre- 
tary Tracy, Secretary and Mrs. Noble, Secretary and Mrs. 
Rusk, Senator and Mrs. Frye, Representative and Mrs. Hitt, 
Senator and Mrs. Vilas, Dr. and Mrs. Angell, Mrs. Col. 
Wilson, of Philadelphia; Mr. Jay Cooke, of Philadelphia; 
Mrs. Wallace Radcliffe, Mr. Dolan, of Philadelphia, and 
Dr. Patton. 

There were not a less number of guests present than five 
hundred. Some idea of the dress displayed by the females 
may be obtained from a few samples: 

Mrs. Wanamaker wore a gown of silver gray satin and 
velvet, with silver passementeries forming a deep bertha to 
the square-neck corsage, on which the vest of white lace was 
outlined in sable. A corsage knot of Parma violets and dia- 
mond ornaments completed the costume. 

Mrs. Harrison wore a gown of yellow satin striped in sil- 
<rer brocade of a scroll design, the lower part of the skirt 
rrimmed in sable running through festoons of lace. The 
vest, finished at the throat with sable, was caught with a 
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girdle of pearls, which hung in beaded strands to the bottom 
of the skirt. The coat bodice of brocaded satin over lace 
was embroidered in pearls. 

Mrs. Russell Harrison wore a low-neck gown of ivory- 
white satin and diamond-dotted chiffon, with necklace of 
solitaires; Mrs. Dimmick, white moire and chiffon, and Mrs. 
C. A. Coffin, of Lynn, Mass., the guest of the white house, 
wore white corded silk, point lace, and diamonds; Mrs. Mc- 
Kee, white satin and pearl passementeries. 

Mrs. Blaine was not present at the dinner, but attended 
the reception, and wore a gown of black faille and Brussels 
net; Miss Blaine, white lace over pink silk. 

Mrs. Morton's gown was of shrimp pink brocade satin 
with light bonanza-green velvet trimming, a deep fall of fine 
thread lace finishing the neck and edge of the low-neck 
corsage. 

Mrs. Elkins, straw color and white satin striped brocade, 
with passementeries of seed pearl and diamond ornaments. 

Miss Elkins, pink and silver striped brocade, with black 
velvet and sable, outlined the low neck. 

Mrs. Rusk, steel gray satin brocade. 

Miss Wanamaker, white satin and silver brocade, the low- 
neck corsage garlanded with white hyacinths. 

Mrs. Wallace Radcliffe, steel gray faille, striped in satin 
with diamond pins fastening the lace on the front of the cor- 
sage. 

Mrs. Miller, silver gray satin, pink brocade and lace. 

Miss Morgan, of Philadelphia, white satin. 

Mrs. Beriah Wilkins, yellow faille and embroidered chif- 
fon, with gold passementeries. 

Mrs. Wm. A. Hammond, black velvet with steel-blue pas- 
sementeries and diamonds. 

Marquise Lanza, light-blue satin brocade and embroid- 
ered chiffon and diamonds, etc., etc., etc. 

So it is that luxury abounds at the capital. In reading of 
this vanity and waste, while thousands are suffering want, I 
can only think of Belshazzar and his great feast. The end 
is approaching. The time will come when such displays of 
wealth will not occur at Washington — when millionaires will 
no longer purchase cabinet positions and debauch the nation 
with their corrupt practices. 

It is all wrong, and Mr. Wanamaker, the Sunday-school 
superintendent, ought to know it. He does know it. He 
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knows that money could be put to better uses. It ought to 
go to buy bread for the suffering poor — clothes for the naked 
poor — shelter for the houseless poor. He knows it. He 
would have the people think him a-Christian man. Let God 
be his judge. But such luxurious ways were not the ways of 
Christ. 

Then there is nothing to spare for luxury. All the wealth 
of the nation is no more than sufficient for the comfort of the 
nation. Sixty-three billions of wealth and sixty-three mil- 
lions of people ; it is but $1,000 to each person; and allow- 
ing five persons to one head of a family it is but $5,000 to 
each family. So we are a poor people. Brother Wana- 
maker's dinner cost $20,000. It swallowed up the wealth of 
four families — it made twenty paupers for life — took from 
them their inheritance. I do not believe it Christian to so 
waste the substance of the people in riotous living. 



A SONG OF LABOR. 

Labor will triumph, boys — no one can doubt it, men; 

We are all brothers, we children of toil; 
We will be slaves no more, loud let us shout it, then, 

We are God's freemen, we sons of the soil I 

All will be joy and peace: 

Wars and oppressions cease, 
Since we will butcher our brothers no more; 

Now every wound we stanch, 

Hold out the olive branch 
To every toiler upon every shore 1 

Labor makes all the guns. Labor must handle thtfm: 

Labor mans all the ships on the high seas: 
Why do we fight for kings? Why do we dandle them, 
Like mewling babies, upon our rough knees? 

How will the kings and lords 

Manage the guns and swords, 
When the hard-handed, the ninety-and-nine, 

All of us break our ranks. 

Bowing the kings our thanks, 
Shout back: "We guns, drums and banners resignl'* 

The world a republic, boys! Grandly united, men. 

The millions are guided by love and not hate; 
We dwell in the sunshine of peace, all delighted then; 
No poor and no rich, and the meek are the great I 
Brothers, and working men, 
Give us your hand again 1 
Now we are happy, and ever shall be:— 
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On to the Rhine! We say, 
''Prune now the vine we may; 
We plant and we dwell 'neath our vine and fig tree!" 

The land h the people's, boys! — Railroad and telegraph — 

Giant monopoly yields up the ghost! 
See, old King Gold is dead! Loudly the toilers laugh I 
Who now by labor will save up the most? 

Dead is King Alcohol, 

Poverty, crime and all. 
No use for gibbets, for jails or police; 

Here is fair play, my boys; 

Shout it and make a noise: 
Labor triumphant, the world is at peacel 



^lOWA TO CALIFORNIA— AN ODE OF 1878. 

O'er sovereign States 

The sliuy things — 

Huge railroad rings 
And syndicates — 

Reign cruel kings. 
Hail, California I 

Toilers, dethrone 

Those ghouls of Greed I 
It is decreed 

That ye alone 
Are kings indeed. 
Hail, California 1 

O'er work, well done 

Rejoice, O State ; 

Exult elate — 
Swing glad upon 

Thy golden gate I 
Hail, California 1 

They spurn the yoke 

Who plow and plod ; 

They give the nod — 
Thy people spoke 

The voice of God ! 
Hail, California 1 

Now cheer on cheer ! 

Green, green's thy tree 

Of Liberty, 
And God is near 
To aid the free I 

Hail, California! 
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THE PATRIOT'S WARNING. 

Beware, beware 

The millionaire! 

He "all in all," puffed up with pride, 

The constitutiun and the laws 
See, see himj^ound to override, 
Making no pause! 

Beware, beware 
The millionaire! 
With tyrant hand struck freedom down 
In her first home, in her first homel 
She sank and left but the renown 
Of Greece and RomJe! 

Beware, beware 
The millionaire! 
A deadly foe, a deadly foe 

To thee, O workingman, to thee, 
Will pause not till he overthrow 
Our liberty ! 

Beware, beware 
The millionaire! 
Ah, one by one our rights are blown, 

Blown to the wind, blown to the wind; 
Philistines fill the Judge's throne, 
And Samson blind! 



NATURE'S LESSON. 

Mark the working of the bee. 
Fittest type of industry, 
How, according to fixed plan, 
(Learn a lesson here, O man 1) 
Does she build her waxen cell. 
And she builds the structure well. 
Now is Nature's lesson taught 
In the works the bee has wrought , 
Thus, within the human hive, 
All alike may build and thrive — 
None be rich and none be poor ; 
All partakers of ihe store. 
Each his part assigned to do ; 
Each to Nature's laws as true — 
Institution will bring forth 
Eden of the fertile earth — 
Justice will be brought about 
When the drones are driven out. 
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